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The man-who, more than 
any other, may be said to 
occupy the foremost place at this moment in the 
public eye is Seth Low, the Mayor-elect of New 
York. With the opening of the new year he 
assumes an office which is equal in administrative 
difficulty to almost any public position short of the 
Presidency of the United States. In addition to 
the ordinary complication arising out of the new 
and elaborate charter of Greater New York, there 
is the Augean task on his shoulders of having 
to clease and purify the city. This task alone is 
one which might make an ordinary man quail. 
The rottenness which has grown up is so safe- 
guarded that it is difficult to get at and its very 
existence, while known, has been so cleverly 
hedged about that it has been extremely difficult 
even to get citizens aroused over the matter. 
None but a long-time resident of New York can 
know and appreciate the marvelous ingenuity 
with which corruption has shielded itself in the 
metropolis. By the tricky evasion of responsibil- 
ities, by intimidation when necessary, by fraud- 
ulent pretense that officers were doing their duties, 
by a thousand and one well-studied methods of 
evasion and fraud, various departments of the city 
government have defrauded the taxpayer, plun- 
dered the city treasury, and made of New York City 
a byword and a reproach of world-wide celebrity. 
The election of Seth Low was a non-partisan 
protest against this corruption. No party ques- 
tion figured in the contest. The candidates on 
either side were men of known integrity, and both 
of them had been outspoken against the disgrace- 
ful practices which had grown up under the ad- 
ministration of Tammany Hall. Just what part 
that august body of Braves has had to do with 
these practices is a matter of guesswork. Under 
any administration there are bound to be crimi- 
nals, and there will be vice. It is quite possible 
that Tammany Hall as an association has never 
condoned or shared in the plunder which has been 
extorted from the vicious classes for the priv- 
ilege of carrying on their vocations. Nevertheless 
the city of New York is, and has been for many 
years, a hotbed of crime and vice, which has 


New York's New Mayor 


grown yearly more difficult to deal with because 
of the sagacity with which all traces of it were 
concealed. Of Tammany Hall’s connection with 
it, direct or indirect, it is to be said that they have 
never been over-zealous either to uncover or to 
put an end to notorious instances of wrong-doing, 
nor has there appeared in the press of the day 
any evidence to show that the Tammany crowd 
was in the political arena for any other purpose 
than to get out of it all the money that it could. 
The police department has been thought to be 
the most corrupt of all, and in McClure’s Maga- 
zine of April last we are told in an article upon 
The World of Graft, which has not been con- 
tradicted, that one of the powers that rule in this 
department is a well-known thief whose photo- 
graph may still be seen in Chicago. On the prin- 
ciple that it is good to set a thief to catch a 
thief this may seem to have been a worthy ap- 
pointment, and thenatural corollary to the proposi- 
tion would be that all honest watchmen should be 
dispensed with to make way for crooks. At the 
rate at which matters have been going the time 
when this proposition would be put forward did 
not seem far distant. Fortunately the incoming 
Mayor represents another element, and another 
way of looking at things. Seth Low is a hearty, 
fearless, honest man of business. He is young, 
vigorous, beyond all temptation. His record is 
clean. He has proved himself capable and forci- 
ble. As Mayor of Brooklyn he left behind him 
an enviable reputation for sagacity, while his 
work as President of Columbia College is to be 
seen in the magnificent development of that in- 
stitution in the past few years, during which time 
it has been transformed from a small college in- 
habiting cramped quarters into a great university, 
well housed and liberally equipped. Mr. Low has 
a tireless physique. His manner is genial and 
attractive, his knowledge of men acute, and his 
industry inexhaustible, but none of these qualities 
is superfluous in solving the problem of decent 
government in New York. His lieutenants must 
also be men of the same stuff to root out the 
vicious schemes which have burrowed beneath 
the political surface in the past. 
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President Roosevelt's First Owing to the tragic circum- 

Message stances under which he be- 
came President, the first message of Mr. Roosevelt 
attracted an unusual degree of public interest. So 
contrasted in many points are the characters of 
the late President and the present Chief Magis- 
trate that some were not without uneasiness lest 
radical and possibly disturbing features might 
appear in the initial message of the President to 
the Congress. The possession of power, how- 
ever, has always proven itself a sobering responsi- 
bility, and President Roosevelt’s first message is 
as conservative a document as ever came from 
the White House. 

The President begins with words of regret for, 
and eulogy of, Mr. McKinley, spoken in the 
greatest warmth of affection and yet in perfect 
taste. This is coupled with a denunciation of the 
assassin and of the doctrine and acts of anarchists 
generally. Mr. Roosevelt recommends the bar- 
ring of anarchists from our shores, the empower- 
ing of Federal Courts to deal with attempts upon 
the life of the President and the proportioning 
of the punishment to the enormity of such publi 
crimes. 

The President goes on to congratulate the 
country upon its prosperity. He discusses indus- 
trial and economic affairs, asserting that the 
growing up of great corporate fortunes has been 
due to no governmental act but to natural causes. 
Some of the antagonism which trusts have 
aroused is, however, warranted. He expresses 
strong belief in a policy of publicity in the regula- 
tion of trust affairs. Trusts must be controlled, 
otherwise they will control. 

The creation of a new cabinet Secretary of 
Commerce and Industry is advised. 

The immediate re-enactment of the law exclud- 
ing Chinese laborers is recommended. Revision 
of the immigrant laws in general, of the inter- 
state commerce law, and the enforcement of fac- 
tory laws are urged. ‘ 

The President strongly deprecates any radical 
change in the tariff, but favors “a supplementary 
_ system of reciprocal benefit and obligation with 
other nations.” 

The condition of the merchant marine demands 
action by Congress. 

The gold standard must be maintained. 

The needs of Hawaii and Porto Rico, espe- 
cially with regard to land legislation, are men- 
tioned. An independent government for Cuba is 
predicted. 

While the peaceful Filipino will be well treated, 
and given self-government as fast as he shows 
himself fit for it, President Roosevelt contem- 


plates only the sternest measures for those who 
persist in resistance. 

The President urges the early construction of 
an Isthmian Canal. 

The Monroe Doctrine will be maintained as a 
long step toward universal peace. 

A greater American navy is now demanded; 
it must be pushed forward with all possible speed. 
No increase in the army is necessary. 

Indian reforms must be carried forward, along 
lines already instituted. 

The continuance of our present policy in China 
is promised. 

A cable across the Pacific is a crying need. 

Closer relations with the South American coun- 
tries should be.hoped for. 

A liberal pension policy is favored. 

It is advised that the Census Office be made a 
prominent Government bureau. 

If someone else had written the message, as 
the Louisville Courier-Journal remarks, Mr. 
Roosevelt would probably pronounce it unneces- 
sarily long. It is, however, practical, straight- 
forward and earnest—it is difficult to refrain from 
characterizing it as “strenuous.” The home press 
generally has been most favorably impressed with 
the message, a little pleasantry being indulged in 
in some quarters concerning the entire confidence 
with which Mr. Roosevelt tackles all sorts of 
problems, including many which have long puz- 
zled the greatest statesmen, and solves them to 
his own palpable satisfaction. 

The message made a like pleasing impression 
abroad. The foreign press does not thoroughly 
understand that the President, by virtue of the 
manner of his elevation to the Executive Chair, 
must feel in a large degree bound to the policies 
of his predecessor, and it is apparent that not a 
few foreign observers of our affairs expected 
something of a radical or even spectacular nature. 
Satisfaction over the sober tone, the restraint and 
wisdom of the message is evident in the editorials 
of London and Berlin. It may be remarked that 
the new wide interest which is taken in a docu- 
ment like this—only a few years ago scarcely the 
barest mention of a message was cabled—is a 
striking indication of the political weight of the 
United States in European chancellories. 

Below are given some representative press 
opinions of the message: 

It is not a negative message, but bristles with 
recommendations of a positive and far-reaching 
character, which nevertheless are essentially con- 
servative. If there are persons who have been 
sympathetically awaiting an impassioned denuncia- 
tion of trusts addressed to a low order of intelli- 
gence and mischievous propensities, they will be 
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greatly disappointed in the President’s utterances 
on that subject. He discusses it in a thoroughly 
temperate manner with clear discernment of the 
natural causes which have made combinations the 
most conspicuous feature of modern industrial de- 
velopment.—New York Tribune (rep.). 

It differs from most presidential messages in that 
it states so clearly, pointedly and directly the 
personal views of the President on the subjects 
considered. It is not so much a presentation to 
Congress of the facts concerning the state of the 
country and our relations with foreign powers as a 
somewhat academic, slightly doctrinaire, statement 
of President Roosevelt’s individual views on various 
subjects of national interest. On this account it 
will be criticised, and not altogether without good 
reason the wisdom of its tone may in some respects 
be questioned. The conventional method is rather 
to lay different matters of national concern before 
Congress, leaving to it the choice of legislative 
paths to be pursued. 

In every other respect the message calls for high 
praise.—Denver Republican (rep.). 

The rhetoric of the President’s message is not 
better than commonplace, and in every respect it is 
tame in comparison with the eager expectation of 
the public. It would have been abstractly better, and 
far more appealing to the people, had it been not 
more than one-third as long as it is. The facts 
and arguments in it would not have materially 
suffered by such a reduction in space.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer (dem.). 

President Roosevelt’s message to Congress may 
be commended even by those who differ politically 
with the President, there being a basis for criticism 
rather in what is left unsaid than in what the Presi- 
dent has allowed himself to outline definitely as 
constituting his recommendations of policy.—St. 
Louis Republic (dem.). 

As a whole, the message does the President much 
credit. We think those who have been wont to 
regard President Roosevelt as a wild and unruly 
radical, devoid of political sense and prudence, will 
find much in this message that will open their eyes 
to his real character. Mr. Roosevelt is wise as 
well as brave.—Indianapolis News (ind. rep.). 


The result of the War De- 
partment’s investigation of 
the conduct of Admiral Schley in the Spanish war 
will be to prolong one of the most disagreeable 
controversies in American history. In the light of 


The Schley Verdict 


the facts brought out in the enquiry, the verdict 
is as unexpected as it is odious to a vast majority 
of our people. 
now investigate the whole matter. 


Undoubtedly Congress itself will 
The nation’s 
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judgment was not shaken by the findings of Ad- 
mirals Benham and Ramsay—whose united judg- 
ment the brave and generously-spoken opinion of 
Dewey far outweighs—and will be little strength- 
ened by a Congressional verdict, but Congress 
may well search into the hidden impulses of the 
persecution of Schley, and enquire whether the 
bitter and long-continued enmities which divide 
the captains of our fleets are not a serious menace 
to the efficiency of the navy. 


It seems likely that the close 
of the first decade of this 
century will see in full operation the greatest’ 
ship canal in the world. The history of the proj- 
ect has been a curious and troubled one. Men 
began to dream of it in the days of Columbus. 
Cortez reported to the Emperor Charles V. that 
“immense benefit would result from it.” Two 
hundred years thereafter the Mexican Govern- 
ment surveyed the route which the Conquisator 
suggested—that of Tehuantepec. Von Hum- 
boldt and Goethe prophesied, but the project 
languished until 1850, when our own enterprising 
people took it up. The country then was poor. 
The plan was for American construction of the 
canal, with money borrowed in England. To ren- 
der the idea attractive to British capital, it was 
thought best to provide by treaty for joint Ameri- 
can and British control of the canal. Nothing 
was actually done in the way of construction. The 
Civil War, together with the building of the trans- 
continental railways, drove the subject out of the 
public mind. It was only a few years ago that 
the importance of an Isthmian canal was again 
recognized. A company of New York capitalists 
was organized, and an effort made to raise funds. 
The discovery was soon made, however, that the 
enterprise was too vast for private capital. The 
next proposition was that the Government guar- 
antee the bonds of a private company—a plan 
much favored in Congress, but unacceptable to the 
people, by whose demand governmental construc- 
tion, ownership and control of the canal became 
our nation’s settled policy. 

The re-opening by Mr. Hay of negotiations with 
Great Britain was so recent that all will recall 
the incidents of the fiasco which so chagrined 
the State Department, and well-nigh led its chief 
to conclude that the treaty-making power was no 
longer possessed by this nation. He has now, 
however, reported a revised agreement with Great 
Britain which, it is confidently believed, will at 
once be approved by the Senate.* 


The New Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty 





*The treaty was consented to in the Senate on 
December 17. 
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The revised treaty, by its first article, uncondi- 
tionally abrogates the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
The sole and exclusive right to construct, regu- 
late and control the canal is conceded to the 
United States. The neutrality of the canal is 
guaranteed by us—alone and not in conjunction 
with Great Britain. Two articles have occasioned 
some discussion—the following: 


The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shail 
any right of war be exercised nor any act of hos- 
tility be committed within it. The United States, 
however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the canal as may be necessary 
to protect it against lawlessness and disorder. 

It is agreed that no change of territorial 
sovereignity or of international relations of the 
country or countries traversed by the _ before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle 
of neutralization or the obligation of the high con- 
tracting parties under the present treaty. 


The former of these provisions is held by 
some to forbid, by some to allow, our right to 
fortify. It is to be read in the light of the 
fact that the article of the former treaty which 
forbade fortification is now omitted. The latter 
provision takes the place of the old Clayton- 
Bulwer article forbidding us to assume the domin- 
ion over any part of Central America. 

The London papers are discreet; they are not 
concerned to point out the many advantages which 
Great Britain retains, not to say gains, by the 
proposed convention, but on the other hand they 
do not generally pretend to see in it a surrender 
of England’s former demands. The Globe and the 


Chronicle are exceptions. The former regards the 
treaty as a complete abandonment of British 
rights without an equivalent, and even intemper- 
ately fears that before long England may be in- 
vited to surrender the West Indies or Canada as 
peace offerings to American chauvinism. The 
Chronicle says: 

Englishmen will be startled to learn that we 
have abandoned our rights under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and surrendered every disputed 
point without any compensation. The new treaty 
is apparently another instance of Lord Salisbury’s 
placid indifference and Lord Lansdowne’s impul- 
sive generosity. It is said that President Roose- 
velt will recommend its adoption to the Senate. 
Doubtless Great Britain will agree to it. Although 
it gives us nothing at all, it will have the advan- 
tage of getting rid of all our outstanding grievances 
with the United States. 


The reception which the new treaty has had 
at the hands of the American press is well repre- 
sented in this conclusion of the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union: 

It is difficult to see what more could be reason- 
ably asked on either side, and as the leading 
Senators and members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee were freely consulted during the nego- 
tiations which preceded the framing of the treaty, 
it is reasonable to conclude that it will be ratified 
well within the time stipulated. It is a sensible, 
business-like document, and factious opposition to 
it will be generally imputed to interested motives 
rather than to patriotism. Better ratify it speedily 
and begin the work of canal construction. 
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The Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission has reported in favor 
of the Nicaragua route. Advocates of the 


By Which Route ? 


Panama course claim to find in the very facts 


adduced by the Commission conclusive arguments 
in their own favor. The facts affecting the 
choice, as laid down by the Commission, are in 
brief as follows: 
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The Nicaragua canal would cost 90 millions 
of dollars; the Panama canal 144 millions, plus 
the sum to be paid the French company now in 
possession. (The French demand is understood 
to be 100 millions; the Commission estimates the 
value of the work already done by the company 
at about 40 millions.) 

The Nicaragua canal will cost to operate 
$1,350,000 annually more than will the Panama. 
The Nicaragua route is 183 miles long; the 
Panama 50 miles long. The passage of the 
Nicaragua canal wili require thirty-three hours; 
that of the Panama twelve hours. The entrances 
of the Nicaragua canal have no natural harbors; 
those of the Panama have harbors, though work 
will be required on that at the Atlantic entrance. 
The Nicaragua canal will require numerous locks ; 
the Panama will be an unbroken sea-level passage. 
The Nicaragua canal will pass through territory 
controlled by two nations; the Panama through- 
out its course is in the territory of a single nation. 
The Nicaragua canal, being further north, will 
allow a saving of time, estimated at one or two 
days, in the passing of our vessels from coast to 
coast. More favorable winds prevailing in the 
Nicaragua region, sailing vessels may be expected 
to gain time. The hygienic conditions are the 
better along the Nicaragua route. 





An event of no ordinary im- 
portance occurred on the 16th 
of November when the New York Evening Post 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. There 
was only one of the New York daily newspapers 
that was older, the Commercial Advertiser, 
which rounded the mark in ’97. The Evening 
Post’s career has been one of such uniform even- 
ness in the pursuit of high ideals that the event 


700 Years of Journalism 


has assumed the proportions of a period of: 


national congratulation. Initsearly days the Even- 
ing Post had for its editor William Coleman, who 
conducted it for its first twenty years. Following 
him the poet, William Cullen Bryant, became its 
editor. This was in 1826, and he remained at the 
helm until his death in 1878. After that his son- 
in-law, Parke Godwin, was the editor, and since 
his retirement in 1881 the paper has been owned 
by Henry Villard, and has been successively edited 
by Carl Schurz, Lawrence Godkin and Horace 
White. The one hundred years of its history 
have been eventful ones, and the birthday number 
of the journal, with its reviews by various editors, 
reads like a compact history of the nineteenth 
century. There were stirring times in the old 
office at the corner of Nassau and Liberty during 
the Civil War, and thereafter. Throughout its 
career, however, the paper has represented the 


best in our civilization, remaining to this day the 
one fearless and dependable journal in the metrop- 
olis. One hardly realizes the changes which 
have occurred during its life more clearly than 
from the following description of the limited me- 
chanical facilities at hand when it was first 
launched : 

When the Evening Post was first published, and 
for fifteen years thereafter, it was printed on a 
small hand-press, worked by two men and a boy. 
Instead of receiving the ink from rollers, the type 
was smeared by the application of balls of wool, 
covered with buckskin, which had been dipped in 
the fluid. This work was performed by hand, like 
everything else in the printing operations of those 
days, and no other method of attaining the result 
was then thought of as possible. The process of 
printing a single copy of the newspaper occupied 
many seconds. At first thought, readers of the 
present generation might well wonder how a daily 
journal could be supplied to all its subscribers when 
the labor of printing it required so much time; but 
the wonder will disappear in view of the fact that 
until 1836, or thereabouts, no evening paper in New 
York City had a circulation of more than 500 copies. 
The first steam press used for this paper was after 
1840. It was a single-cylinder press, and had a 
capacity of printing 750 copies an hour. 

To-day, the Evening Post, like other daily 
papers, is printed from continuous rolls of paper 
on presses which deliver the papers at the rate 
of 35,000 an hour, pasted, folded and counted, and 
either six, eight, ten, twelve, or sixteen pages. 
This is a vast contrast to the early methods, and 
it notes the scale of progress which the mechani- 
cal arts have made. The profession of the news- 
paper editor is still the same as it was, however, 
its noblest examples having been men of the high- 
est attainment and character. The Evening Post 
has been a sort of a standard of dignity, honesty 
and nobility of purpose throughout the first hun- 
dred years of its life, and we hope will remain 
so in the second. 





How much is the life of a 
child worth? At what price 
may a boy or girl be killed? Has a youthful life 
any actual value capable of being assessed in 
terms of dollars and cents? 

It must be admitted that, though it is capable 
of being put into touching and even indignation- 
wakening form, the question of the value of a 
child’s life loses something of sentiment when it 
is brought into court in an effort on the part of 
the parent to recover damages.’ The highest in- 
stincts may perhaps assert that the paying of 


The Price of a Child 
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damages is neither an adequate nor an appropriate 
punishment for those by whose carelessness, neg- 
lect, or other fault the life was destroyed, and 
that bereaved parents should scorn recompense in 
cash for an irreparable loss, an irremediable grief. 

Lhe question does, however, constantly come 
before the courts, and up to the present judges 
and juries have rendered judgment according to 
no principle of justice but to their individual feel- 
ings alone. New Jersey has been the scene of 
several of these trials, the determination of judges 
there being in line with the view that the life of 
a child is of no value. Recently a New Jersey jury 
gave a verdict of one dollar for a child’s life, and 
the Justice (Gummere) on review allowed the 
verdict to stand on the ground that the amount 
was sufficient recompense for all assessable 
damages. 

Some time ago a New York jury awarded six 
cents damages against the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company for causing the death of a 
boy of sixteen. The Supreme Court set the ver- 
dict aside. A few days ago, in New York, a 
verdict was rendered against the Metropolitan 
Company for three hundred dollars for causing 
the death of a, five-year-old lad. Justice O’Gor- 
man immediately set the verdict aside on the 
ground that it was so grossly inadequate and per- 
verse as to shock the moral sense and to be a 
palpable miscarriage of justice. Of this Justice’s 
stand, the Boston Journal says: 


The contention on which merely nominal verdicts 
in such cases are justified is that the children killed 
or injured have no earning capacity, and therefore 
have no pecuniary value to the parent; but the Ap- 
pellate Division of New York, in the case of the 
six cents’ verdict, held that damages for the pros- 
pective services of the child could be considered. 
But there are considerations other than pecuniary, 
and parents and others who understand the value 
of a child life in the home will approve the ruling 
of Justice O’Gorman rather than that of Justice 
Gummere. 





As Mr. Dooley remarked on 
an occasion, the best thing 
about having an exposition is that you don’t have 
to have anothér. Buffalo dispatches affirm that 
the Pan-American Exposition Company is so 
deeply embarrassed financially that it is unable 
to provide diplomas for those who were awarded 
them, and that the sheriff has attached every 
building on the grounds except those owned by 
private individuals. 

This sad state of affairs has called out com- 
miseration from various sister cities, who them- 


A Medel City at St. Louis 


selves have no exposition in contemplation. Mean- 
while Charleston exhibits no symptoms of alarm, 
neither is St. Louis afraid with any amazement. 
The former city is opening, under apparently 
happy auspices, a show of somewhat local charac- 
ter, and great preparations are going on for the 
Fair of the Louisiana Purchase. Its promoters 
have no doubt of the success of the latter, though 
the public assuredly is beginning to wonder why, 
without some well understood and special reason, 
they are called on at such brief intervals to visit 
exhibitions of progress. What has Charleston to 
show that Buffalo did not have? What does St. 
Louis promise that is not to be seen at Charles- 
ton? And if Buffalo was, financially at least, a 
failure, on what grounds does St. Louis hope 
for success? The fact appears to be that if so 
frequent fairs invite public patronage they must, 
for success, have each a dominant purpose or a 
distinctive feature. 

The St. Louis Exposition is now face to face 
with an opportunity to create for itself such a 
distinctive feature. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, looking toward 
the construction of a Model City as one of the 
chief exhibits of the fair, has been received with 
great enthusiasm throughout the country by in- 
numerable city and town improvement societies, 
and the leading architectural leagues, arid a num- 
ber of committees have carried on a vigorous 
campaign for the adoption of the project. The 
scheme was favorably considered in a preliminary 
way by the officials of the Exposition, and Mr. 
Kelsey was advised to draw up his proposition in 
a definite, tangible form, avoiding allusion to 
abstract art, and indicating concrete plans for the 
proposed exhibit. This he has done. 

These plans we have been allowed an opportu- 
nity of inspecting; they appear to outline most 
happily and successfully an exhibit of the greatest 
practical value. 

The site of the Model City would be a reserva- 
tion of ten acres. This the inter-mural railway 
of the Fair would traverse, affording the opportu- 
nity to illustrate modern treatment of railway 
banks, crossings, bridges, etc., the proper lay- 
out of a station forming an economical and 
effective entrance to the city, offering easy access 
to and giving a pleasant impression of the official 
center, where the city hall, the county court- 
house, and the government post-office would 
illustrate the advantages of grouping public build- 
ings. Such departments of the Exposition in 
general as otherwise would be scattered—the 
emergency hospital ths police station, the post- 
office, the fire-eng@O house, the garbage reduc- 


tion plant, and other minor features—would be in- 
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cluded in and operated as integral parts of the planting, and of street fixtures. 


Model City’s exhibit. 

The plan of the city would illustrate the three 
types of street-scheme: the gridiron, the circular 
and the radial, and their combination. A feature 
of the city would be an education center where a 
model school-house, school-yard and out-of-door 
gymnasium would be located, and a recreation dis- 
trict with out-door restaurant, band-stands and 
amusement facilities. ,Another feature would be 
a street of street-sections—a sunken cut with un- 
derground walls divided to represent sections of 
famous thoroughfares. Each division would be 
pierced by subways, sewers, and various systems 
for distributing the public utilities, and would 
show on the surface types of paving, curbing, 


The Larger Politics: 


In the North American Re- 
view, Mr. Walter Wellman 
attacks the Monroe Doctrine, calling for what 
he describes as a modification of it, i. e., the 
limitation of its application to the lands in and 
bordering the Caribbean Sea and the Mexican 
Gulf. Mr. Wellman points out that no foreign 
nation has accepted the doctrine, and that it has 
never been affirmed by any branch of this Govern- 
ment save the Executive. He regards it as cer- 
tain as fate that the doctrine will some day be 
contested by allied European powers. His reason- 
ing runs: 

When the Monroe Doctrine was born, proximity 
counted for much more than it does in ‘this day 
of electricity, cables, steam and sea power. Now 
it counts only under special circumstances. We 
should be justified in saying we did not want 
Germany in Cuba, or Russia in Mexico, or France 
in the Isthmus. But what has the political control 
of Argentina, or Patagonia, or Brazil, or Chili, to 
do with the security of the United States? The 
proximity excuse, even if valid, would not hold as 
to South America. New York is farther from Rio 
Janeiro than from Hamburg, Bremen, Cherbourg 
or Liverpool. It is much farther from New York 
to Buenos Ayres than from New York to any port 
of western Europe. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as applied to the whole 
hemisphere, is to-day the one example of a first- 
class Power setting its strength against progress. 
There is abroad to-day a world-movement which 
follows natural law, which is as irresistible as the 
march of time itseli—a movement in which we are 


Attacking the Monroe 
Doctrine 


Mr. Kelsey 
calculates that the execution of the project would 
cost about $200,000. The sum is a bagatelle in 
the light of the interest it would bring to the 
Exposition. 

The officials of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion will show most hopeless folly if they fail 
to take advantage of the great opportunity which 
the thoughtful enthusiasm of the leaders of the 
civic beauty movement now affords them. To 
erect and carry on a Model City would be to give 
the Fair a distinction, to feature it with a pur- 
pose, calculated at once to awaken keen interest 
throughout the land. So far as we know, this 
Fair does not promise otherwise vastly to engage 
the public interest. 


Affairs of the Nations 


ourselves mightily participating in various parts of 
the globe. This movement is the centralization 
process, a political phase of the natural law of 
survival of the fittest. In the present state of in- 
ternational morality, it does not mean the passing 
of the small into the control of the great, for the 
doctrine of the absolute domination of the strong 
over the weak is happily becoming obsolete. The 
essence of the law and of the movement which 
springs from it is the passing of the inefficient and 
unfit and the coming of the efficient and worthy. 
Thus there is constantly going on the transfer of 
control from the incompetent to the competent, 
from the ineffective to the effective, from the in- 
ferior to the superior. The first and most important 
function of government is uplifting the people 
governed. As the world is now constituted, broadly 
speaking, all governments which do this are insured 
against overthrow from without, for it is one of the 
glories’ of civilization at the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century that the strong do not prey 
upon the weak, so the weak be only competent. 
But every government which is both weak and 
incompetent, which fails to meet its responsibilities 
to its people and to the world, is inevitably threat- 
ened both from within and from without. For 
object-lessons on the bright side of the picture, 
it is only necessary to cite Switzerland, Belgium, 
the Netherlands. Denmark, Sweden, Norway. For 
examples on the darker side, it is only necessary 
to cite Hawaii, the causes which led to our ousting 
of Spain from Cuba and the Philippines, European 
overrunning of semi-savage Africa, the concert of 
all the Powers in distressed China. This principle 
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of the constantly increasing responsibility of the 
superior and competent nations, of the constantly 
lessening sway, influence and territory of the inferior 
and the incompetent, is the international law of 
gravity. It is the mightiest force in the progress of 
the world, the advancement of civilization, the 
preservation of peace. It is the practical applica- 
tion of the theory of trusteeship which has wrought 
great works in Africa, in Asia, in the islands of the 
sea, and which, better than all, has brought with 
greater and more complex responsibility a higher 
morality to the chief nations of the world. 

The United States would occupy a wholly correct 
and justifiable position if it assumed that its great 
power and commanding influence gave it leadership 
in the western world; that it intends to meet the 
responsibilities of its leadership; that it will not sit 
idly by whilst a competent American government, 
one which has shown its fitness to survive, is being 
subverted by the superior force of some outsider; 
that it must have an early and a loud voice in deter- 
mining what is and what is not international 
morality on these continents. Such attitude would 
be irreproachable. 

But this is not the Monroe Doctrine. That 
doctrine sets up an arbitrary, immovable, unvariable 
rule of action. It declares that not only may we 
of right, but that we shall and must, interfere in 
any and every case whatsoever, regardless of the 
circumstances, where native control is threatened 
from without. It binds us to interference not only 
where interference would be a duty, but where it 
would be a crime. It ties us to the principle that 
all native control, no matter how wretched or un- 
stable, must be perpetuated at any cost; that no 
European control, no matter how desirable or 
promising, can be permitted under any circum- 
stances. 

Conditions have greatly changed since the 
Doctrine ‘eclared that European presence in 
this hemisphere would be a menace to the United 
States. One European nation is already here, with 
an area‘ greater than our own, but her presence 
is not a menace. If British rule in Canada were 
incompetent; if the people were oppressed; if dis- 
order ensued; if our peace and prosperity were 
menaced; if our sensibilities were harassed year 
after year, then it is quite probable we should have 
to put an end to it. Spain’s rule in Cuba and Porto 
Rico was inefficient and led to so many evils that 
we finally ousted her, and were well within our 
rights in doing so. But we did not oust her be- 
cause she is of Europe; nor because she is a mon- 
archy; nor because she, as a European Power, 
was a menace to us. We ousted her solely because 
she was incompetent. We have taken good care to 


hold in our hands a power over the new Cuba 
which gives us the right to oust or correct any 
native misrule that may follow. But as to South 
America we have declared over and over again that 
we will not ourselves apply this wholesome rule, 
and through the Monroe Doctrine we assert that 
we will not permit any one else to do so. 

The Monroe Doctrine had its origin more than 
three-quarters of a century ago. There was justifi- 
cation for it then, but the gonditions have wholly 
changed. There is now no “Holy Alliance” trying 
to make absolutism and government by divine 
right dominate the earth. What the Monroe 
Doctrine was devised to meet has no longer to be 
met. The Doctrine was a move, and a good one, 
in the international game of that hour. If we could 
frighten off the absolutists with a “no trespass” 
placard, it was a clever thing to do. But why keep 
the placard up forever, after the rules and aim of 
the game have wholly changed? 





Sir Robert Giffen, the emi- 
The Growth of Nations nent English statistician, has 
called the attention of the 
British Association to some interesting figures 
showing the comparative growth of nations which 
occupy foremost positions in the modern world. 
The comparisons may be briefly summarized 
as follows: During the past century the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased from 
5,000,000 to 76,000,000; that of the British Em- 
pire (English-speaking) from 15,000,000 to 55,- 
000,009; that of Germany from 20,000,000 to 
55,000,000; that of France from 25,000,000 to 
40,000,000; that of Russia from 40,000,000 to 
135,000,000. Sir Robert reaches the conclusion 
on apparently a sound basis of statistical reason- 
ing that during the coming century the United 
States will have a much more rapid growth of 
population than any European nation. 
The New York Times, commenting upon this 
conclusion, says: 


In itself considered, this fact is of no special 
significance; its importance in determining the 
economic status of this country is very great. For 
at least another century the competition for indus- 
trial supremacy will be between the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. Neither Great Britain 
nor Germany is able to produce the food supplies 
needed to feed its population nor is likely ever to 
do so. Both must look largely to the American 
continents, Northern and Southern, for food and 
raw materials, and have nothing to give in ex- 
change except manufactures. They must live upon 
the products of their skill and industry, and can do 
so only so long as they can find outlets for their 
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products in the food-producing countries. This is 
pre-eminently the position of Germany at the 
moment. Having outgrown the possibility of an 
agricultural development adequate to the needs of 
its population it must become more and more an 
exporter of manufactures and an importer of food— 
conditions which emphasize the folly of permitting 
the Agrarian Party to dominate the economic 
policy of the empire. Great Britain has been in 
this position for a long time, and has greatly 
profited by the fact that her statesmen and econ- 
omists recognized it a generation ago, and have 
not since been misled by false reasoning. 

The unique position of the United States is due 
to the fact that in connection with an industrial 
development which has astonished the world, it is 
not only able to supply its own food requirements, 
but to raise a great surplus for the feeding of 
Europe. Its vast areas of unoccupied land availa- 
ble for cultivation, its wealth of undeveloped and 
almost virgin resources; its extensive sea coast, 
giving to every section competitive shipping 
facilities; its vast systems of internal transportation, 
the most perfect the world has ever known, are 
economic advantages which explain whatever in 
its industrial and trade statistics the economists of 
Europe find difficult of comprehension. The pre- 
diction of Sir Robert Giffen that the growth of our 
population during the twentieth century will be 
more rapid than that of any part of Europe, is a 
prophecy for which no statistician need hesitate to 
make himself responsible. 





The Prussian Government 

recently tried and imprisoned 
eight Polish students for belonging to a league 
pledged to forward the independence of Poland. 
Evidence was brought out showing a wide-spread 
organization and active work. At Wreschen, a 
town of Posen, the stand taken by Poles against 
religious instruction in German in the schools 
has led to disorder and numerous imprisonments. 
December tenth, Prince Ferdinand Radzivill, an 
aged Polish aristocrat, speaking in the Reichstag, 
interpellated the Government on the latter in- 
cident, and received an intemperate reply from 
Count von Biilow. The Chancellor said: 

“IT am astonished that the interpellator could 
suppose for a moment that foreign criticisms 
could impress us to the slightest degree. Foreign 
sentiments and demonstration cannot influence 
our domestic policy or attitude in any way what- 
soever. As Germany’s guiding statesman, my 
only standard of action is the welfare of the 
State. My duty to Germany shall be to admin- 
ister my office in this sense, and in opposition to 


The Prussian Poles 


the danger, the serious danger, which threatens 
our policy from the Poles, and in order that the 
German element in the East be not submerged 
with the Catholic party, which will take up the 
Polish cause. 

“As the Imperial Chancellor and Prussian 
Premier,” concluded von Bilow, “I will oppose 
all efforts to set back the course of history and 
will see that the Germans in the East do not fall 
beneath the Polish wheels. It is the common 
policy of the powers concerned to act on identical 
lines against those agitating for the restoration of 
the independence of Poland.” 

Mr. Sydney Brooks writes from London to the 
New York Evening Post of the “Polish danger”: 


The nationalist propaganda among the Russian 
Poles shows no sign of weakening. Perhaps it was 
never more active than at this moment. There are 
at least 1,000 different societies, with a membership 
of nearly 100,000, which are known to have a more 
or less political character. There are many more 
which under various social, religious, educational, 
even athletic, insignia really exist to propagate the 
spirit of nationalism. By theatrical representations 
of the great scenes of Polish history, by parades in 
the national costume, by the circulation of “treason- 
able” songs, and by establishing circulating libraries 
where only pronouncedly national books and 
pamphlets are to be had, they set themselves with 
pathetic enthusiasm to glorify the ancient kingdom 
of Poland, and raise hopes of its resurrection. The 
Polish press, of course, joins in the work, and 
trading upon the government’s unwillingness to be 
forever applying coercion, preaches nationalism 
with a boldness that is quite remarkable consider- 
ing the official attitude toward the press in general. 
In the province of Posen alone nineteen Polish 
newspapers and magazines are printed, in Upper 
Silesia eight, in West Prussia five, in East Prussia 
two, and in Berlin and other parts of the empire 
four. From time to time extracts from these 
papers are reprinted in the German press, and very 
curious reading .hey make: “The best we can do is 
to avoid the Prussians as we would avoid plague 
and pestilence’—“These Germans may, in a few 
years to come, be useful to us in the restoration of 
Poland”—and so on. One journal even declared 
that the loyal assurances given by the Polish par- 
liamentary representatives were pure deception, and 
intended only to deceive the Berlin authorities. 
The Polish population which had been maltreated 
and tortured did not, it confessed, possess one 
spark of loyalty toward Prussia. To these journals 
it is a patriotic duty of all Poles to subscribe. They 
do not shrink from spending money in the cause. 
In Prussian Poland about $1,000,000 is raised an- 
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nually, and all of it goes to the support of one phase 
or the other of the national programme. 

But even with all this machinery in motion, one 
knows, of course, that an independent Poland is 
dead. So far as the “Polish danger” is understood 
to mean the revival of a sovereign Polish state, the 
phase is wholly misleading. The real Polish danger 
lies in quite another direction. The Poles have not 
only increased in numbers in the eastern provinces 
that once formed a part of the old kingdom, but have 
been able to establish large Polish colonies in 
Silesia and in the west of Prussia. During the past 
decade the Polish-speaking population of West- 
phalia, for instance, has increased from 27,000 to 
153,000; of the Rhine province, from 6,000 to nearly 
25,000; of Silesia, from 994,000 to 1,026,000. The 
Poles of Silesia and Pomerania who ten years ago 
looked upon themselves as Prussians, have since 
then been won over to the nationalist cause. The 
increase in the number of Poles, and with it the 
growth of Polish sympathy, is due partly to a 
higher birth rate, partly to immigration from Aus- 
tria and Russia, but partly also to the absorption 
of purely German elements. This last is a menacing 
fact. The Poles rarely lose an adherent by inter- 
marriage; it is always the German wife or the Ger- 
man husband who is brought to the Polish view of 
things. - 

Moreover, like the Czechs, the Poles have 
taken to commerce and education with a tenacity 
which is the direct outcome of the new racial im- 
pulse. In the eastern provinces they are steadily 
ousting the German peasant proprietors. Bismarck 
it will be recalled, set aside $25,000,000 a year for 
the purchase of estates from impoverished Polish 
noblemen and their division among German 
colonists. The Poles retaliated with allotment 
banks, which expropriate the German landlords and 
send Polish peasants to take their places. The 
German colonies in Polish districts have declined 
in strength and energy; in towns and villages alike 
the Poles carry everything before them, and a 
Prussian ministerial organ, ter an exhaustive 
review of the whole question, has admitted that 
“every village in which the Poles have once firmly 
established themselves must be regarded as having 
lost its German nationality.” 

In spite, possibly because, of the repressive en- 
actments of the Prussian governments, the Poles 
gain ground rapidly. Twenty years ago their per- 
centage of illiteracy was 30; to-day it is less than 
15; in another decade it will rival the Prussian figure 
itself. In industry, agriculture, education, wealth 
and numbers they are progressing and will continue 
to progress. With all this, there is no sign of their 
ever becoming reconciled to German rule. 


Not perhaps of overwhelm- 
ing gravity, but at least of 
running interest, is an interview with a French- 
man, said to be distinguished, a writer and a 
savant, to which the (London) Outlook gives 
space. Says the Frenchman: 


A French View of England 


“England is a unique country in almost every re- 
spect, in position and influence, in social structure, 
in politics, and in ideals. She is European only in 
a geographical sense, and with the extension of 
her empire that sense becomes less and less im- 
portant. But her proximity to Europe is an un- 
toward fact both for her and for us; she cannot 
amalgamate with us, and we are bound before long 
to make common cause against her. And the strug- 
gle will be terrible. Fierce as our Continental quar- 
rels have been, and still are, thinkers foresee a 
time when there will be a Federal Government for 
Europe; but that England should join in the fed- 
eration is inconceivable. For one thing, she is too 
powerful and too extended; she would overbalance 
us all. But the one great and insuperable diffi- 
culty is that she is alien in spirit and in trend to 
the rest of Europe, more so than she herself 
realizes. A Frenchman, like myself, is more at 
home in Berlin even than in London. When I talk 
with educated Russians, Germans, Italians, Aus- 
trians, we meet, despite our differences, on a com- 
mon platform. Our “burning questions” (as you 
call them), moral, social and political, are funda- 
mentally the same. We understand one another. 
Our ways converge; but England’s path branches 
off at a sharp angle and her goal is inscrutable 
to us.” 

“Surely you exaggerate the gulf between us?” I 
interrupted. ‘We, on our side, are unconscious of 
it; I should have thought we made exceptional ef- 
forts by way of reading and travel to keep in tonch 
with the Continent. Can you particularize some of 
the dividing lines—as you can conceive them?” 

“Well, a main one is that your Government is 
aristocratic, and that you are an aristocratic people; 
hence, no doubt, many of your virtues and distinc- 
tions. But in Europe the rule of aristocracy is 
doomed.” 

. “But surely our institutions are more democratic 
than most?” 

“Nominally, they are. But you English have a 
way of retaining the spirit while you change the 
substance. You might set up a republic to-morrow; 
you might be as democratic in form as America, 
and ‘yet you would still be controlled and led by 
what is really a hereditarily governing upper class. 
You have an ingrained respect for it and belief in it. 
And your history justifies this; England’s aristoc- 
racy has been on the whole noble and patriotic.” 
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“You know, Monsieur, how sharp has been a 
good deal of the criticism of the aristocracy of late. 
Our ‘upper ten,’ titled or untitled, have not ex- 
actly been winning laurels for themselves. It has 
been customary to leave the army and navy more 
or less in their hands; on the ground, perhaps, that 
those who do little by way of commerce and manu- 
facture to promote the country’s wealth should 
compensate by undertaking the country’s defense. 
But the present war has not shown them to be all 
one would like in the way of energy, grit and 
brains. They will have to bestir themselves if they 
are to retain their influence.” 

“Ah, you will not easily break loose from your 
traditions and instincts in this respect. Class dis- 
tinctions and class domination accord with Eng- 
land’s genius. The mass of your-countrymen, more- 
over, do not wish to be troubled with large general 
questions of international, or even of colonial, 
policy; they are too busy at home, too comfort- 
able—and, perhaps, too unimaginative. The self- 
engrossedness and self-sufficiency of England also 
divide her from the Continent. There, we are more 
restless, more insecure, more perplexed—conse- 
quently, perhaps, more alive. We must move on, 
and we are eagerly marshaling ourselves under the 
lead of this idea or of that. Your instinct, and 
probably your soundest policy, is to remain, as long 
as you can, imperturbable, and, as you say, ‘sit 
tight’; fortunately for you your seat is a broad one! 


You English remind me of a fine healthy cow 
in a rich pasture chewing the cud of an after- 
noon.” 

“But you question if she can go on chewing it 
much longer undisturbed?” 

“Yes; some day she will have all the dogs of 
Europe barking at her heels. And then England’s 
hope will lie solely in union with America. You 
are not, at present, I know, in close smypathy with 
America—your aristocratic tendencies stand in 
your way there also. But kinship and a common 
tongue are powerful ties.” 

“You think we shall succumb?” 

“T think you will be weakened, and will lose in- 
fluence in Europe. But the Anglo-Saxon race can 
never go under, with its world-wide footing. The 
English genius will endure with the English lan- 
guage in many vast regions. You will still be a 
great and prosperous people, in a sense, even if 
these British Islands fell under European domina- 
tion; but doubtless, you will regard that as a very 
remote contingency.” 

“Very remote indeed!” I rejoined. “It will go 
hard with the Anglo-Saxon race before it allows 
its ancestral home to be brought to the hammer in 
the European mart.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” he replied, smiling politely, 
but somewhat skeptically. “Still, I imagine that 
this century will see greater changes for England, 
and for Europe, than most of us dream of.” 


Contemporary Celebrities 


It is not given to many men to be 
distinguished in more than one 
sphere of activity. A few centuries ago, say in 
the time of Dante, a man might know in his life- 
time practically all that was to be known in 
knowledge, were it scientific, literary, philosophi- 
cal, or otherwise. But to-day the daemon of 
specialty rules over the world. So strong is its 
influence that even within the narrow sphere of 
one branch of learning the specialization goes 
on. Medicine is differentiated into minute classes 
according to organs of the body. Law has been 
sub-divided into branches as various as the human 
struggles which necessitate it. Science is a patch- 
work of classified departments. It is, therefore, 
unusual to see a man active in more than one 
kind of vocation or life. This is especially true 
in the sphere of science, where the scientist be- 
comes almost blunted to everything but his own 
hobby. 

A shining and beautiful example of the con- 


Rudolf Virchow 


trary to the above rule is the life of Rudolf 
Virchow, the great German, whom the whole 
world has recently honored on his eightieth birth- 
day. To the ordinary reader Virchow is only the 
great physician (in the broadest meaning of the 
word). To others he is a great scientist who has 
done not a little in anthropology. But only to a 
few is he the reformer and the politician. 

It was during the revolution of 1848 that he 
entered politics. In 1859 he became a member of 
the common council of Berlin. Thence until 1878 
he was prominent in public life. This means that 
his political activities extended over a period of 
nearly twenty years, which include the turbulent 
wars of 1866 and 1870-71. He was an advanced 
Liberal. While in the Reichstag he bitterly 
opposed the ministry. This drew upon him the 
enmity of Count Bismarck, which lead to a chal- 
lenge to a duel. A reformer both in politics and 
medicine, he turned his attention to the arbitrary 
police system in Berlin. During the wars he took 
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an active interest in the sanitation of army camps 
and army life. 

There ‘thas been no such thing as luck in the 
life of Virchow. What he is he has made himself. 
From a study of the cellular theory of vegetable 
life he came to a like theory in animal tissue. 
His first work upon cellular pathology might be 
called the birth of the real science of medicine. 
It was the cancerous disease which carried off 
Frederick the Third, however, which brought 
Virchow most prominently before the world as an 
authority. 

Since that time he has been a thinker and a 

doer. He has established model hospitals, pure 
water supplies, and has devoted his life to bene- 
fiting his fellow man. Many papers and books 
upon diverse scientific problems have come from 
his pen, and even at the ripe age of eighty he is 
yet writing with vigor and strength. His has 
been a life of wonderful activity and earnestness, 
in which the keynotes have been the search for 
truth and the betterment of the world. 
Speak of Japan and you must speak 
of Marquis Ito, who has within the 
year been honored in this country by a degree 
from Yale University, and who is now making an 
almost triumphal journey around the world. Prob- 
ably there is no more wonderful personality in 
the world to-day than that of this same Japanese. 
Tender and true in his friendship and love; sim- 
ple in his life; great in his thought and deed. 
He began his political life as a hater of foreigners; 
he is finishing it as their firm admirer. It shows 
his broadness and clearness of vision. Every re- 
form in Japan since 1868 is due directly to him. 
The adoption of modern weapons in warfare 
which told so strongly in the Chinese war; the 
levy of soldiers from the middle classes instead 
of solely from the nobles as had been previously 
the custom; the replacement of the Oriental dress 
by the customary garb of European nations; every 
civilizing and progressive advancement in Japan 
bears the stamp of Ito’s name and mind. But his 
greatest achievement was the framing and draw- 
ing up of the new constitution that went into 
effect in 1890, and which for the first time gave 
the realization of constitutional government. He 
has transformed Japan from a heathen pigmy to 
one of the enlightened important nations of the 
world. 

As for the man himself, he has walked 
with Grant, Bismarck and Gladstone. The ear 
of the Emperor is ever open for his counsel. In 
spite of all the honor that has been and is still 
being showered upon him, he is simple, quiet, un- 
affected. He lives in a little house at Oiso, on 
the coast near Yokohoma. Throughout his life 


Marquis Ito 


he has been true to his friends and to his trusts. 
It is a remarkable fact that with all his power 
he has not amassed a fortune. Such is the man 
who is traveling through the lands of the world 
and receiving honor and distinction in each; for 
to honor Ito is to honor Japan. 

Maj.-Gen. Wood is again 
in this country, the object 
of his visit being, it is currently believed, a tariff 
revisation for Cuba. In his interviews he speaks 
encouragingly of Cuban freedom and predicts that 
May Ist will see its consummation. Great and 
honorable and meritorious as General Wood’s 
conduct has been it thas not entirely escaped 
censure. For his sanitary and educational re- 
forms there has been nothing but praise. Re- 
cently, however, there have been intimations that 
while we in America have been extolling him, in 
Cuba he is regarded with something less than 
enthusiasm. And even here but the other day 
a Philadelphia paper wrote an editorial question- 
ing his authority in purchasing the San Juan bat- 
tlefield as an United States reservation. These 
criticisms are after all but the fly on the Grand 
Vizier’s nose. There is no doubting the real 
greatness of General Wood. A bit of romance 
not without a moralizing element attaches to his 
present visit. It has been but two years since 
General Wood was President Roosevelt’s superior 
in authority. He now reports at Washington as 
an inferior. It is another example of the democ- 
racy of this country and the vacillations of the 
wheel of fate. 


Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood 


The return to his native land 
of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey 
brings again to mind the simple excellence and 
unaffected greatness of the man. His career has 
not been exactly a meteoric one. Slow, honest, 
consistent work from 1871, when he illustrated 
for Harper and Brothers the Shakespearean 
comedies, to 1896, when his picture, Richard the 
Third and Lady Anne, made him a Royal Acad- 
emician, has brought him the fame which in his 
case is but a reward of merit. Since 1878 his 
studio has been in London, but he has never 
lost touch with his home country, where his 
work is familiar. He is best known here prob- 
ably by his decorations in the Boston Library, 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. Six of the panels 
dealing with the failure of the Red Knight to 
get the Grail have been in place for several years. 
It is to supervise the hanging of the remaining 
ones, which treat of the success of the Red Knight, 
that Mr. Abbey has come over again. Mr. Abbey 
is the recipient of many medals and favors. The 
most recent honor is the commission by King 
Edward the Seventh to paint the coronation pic- 
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ture—a tribute at once to American artists and 
to Mr. Abbey. 
iii Daly The fame of monarchs.and nota- 
bles paled on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 30th, before the glory of a young man who 
was cheered in a frenzy of excitement by the 
President of the United States, the Governor- 
Generai of Cuba, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, by members of the cabinet, high officials, 
judges, senators, society men and women. The 
young hero had not returned from a victorious 
campaign in the Philippines, had not made a 
startling discovery, nor written a popular novel, 
had not rescued ten men from a burning building, 
nor saved a man from drowning: he had simply 
won a football game. Mr. Charles Daly, the 
quarter-back of the West Point football team, 
previously captain, and for two years quarter- 
back of the Harvard football team, was the young 
man. And in spite of what certain people may 
think upon the question of sport he deserved the 
ovation and the newspaper headlines; for Daly 
is the type of man of which statesmen and the 
great are made. He is in a way the ideal of 
college athletics and shows their value. The three 
elements which are almost sure to develop into 
a real success as his: ability to live cleanly, to 
think clearly, to act quickly. 
General Castro, President of 
Venezuela, has not had a very 
peaceful tenure of office. The present trouble 
with Colombia, in which it is suspected that he 
almost sympathizes, is but a culmination of his 
turbulent life during the last three years. Al- 
though the constitution of the country provides 
for the election of a president, General Castro 
did not take avail of the ballot box. He chose 
what to the South American mind is the far 
easier method, the way of insurrection. In 1879 
he deposed Ignacio Andrade, who was then 
president, and assumed control of the govern- 
ment. He had scarcely installed himself when 
one Hernandez, a Conservative, who has made 
a business of revolutions these thirty years, stirred 
up a revolt. After battles, reverses, and blood- 
shed, Castro finally defeated and captured him. 
Immediately another rebellion sprang up under 
the leadership of General Paladio, a Liberal this 
time, and one of the president’s former followers. 
Finally, in July, 1900, peace was proclaimed. It 
was a peace punctuated by attempted assassina- 
tions, by political anarchy, by perpetual strife. 
Even nature seemed to be against the ruler, and 
a severe earthquake that killed many injured 
Castro. The general has been having busy times 
these last few years. No one will grudge him 
whatever he wins, His enemies say that it will like- 


Gen. Capriano Castro 


ly be a bullet. It is more probable, however, that, 
having gone through so much, he may live the 
remainder of his life in quiet ease—that is, after 
he settles the present little affair with Colombia 
and a few other minor insurrections and rebel- 
lions. 

The English critic made a sad “faux 
pas” when he wrote that he hoped 
Mrs. Campbell might not be cheap- 
ened by her visit to the United States. It was 
a “bad break,” for it prejudiced the public here 
against the actress before she had even appeared. 
It was unfair to us and it was unfair to Mrs. 
Campbell. Nevertheless, unhappy as the remark 
was, it served to suggest certain things about the 
woman in question. 

Mrs. Campbell, while scarcely known over here, 
is held as an actress of the finest ability. Her 
work has been ranked by the side of that of Duse 
and Ellen Terry. For years London has been 
praising her and admiring her. Her position on 
the English stage is something like that of Mrs. 
Fiske upon the American stage. 

Art is the keynote of Mrs. Campbell’s acting. 
It is art carried to its finest point. This is why 
the English critic feared that she might be 
coarsened. For art on the stage has to be pretty 
broad over here to be appreciated. Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s art is fine and delicate and true. This is 
seen in the very class of character which she 
portrays. Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, Juliet, Lady 
Teazle, have nearly all proved successful. But 
the greatest success of her career was as Paula 
Tanqueray in Pinero’s greatest play. It was this 
which really brought her prominently before the 
public several years ago. In The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, also by Pinero, and also of similar 
character, she repeated her claim to be ranked 
among the best and truest of actresses. Since 
then she has gone on, playing modern plays or old 
masterpieces. She has several times produced 
Maeterlinck’s plays, and has even got fame and 
praise out of such an abstract and mystical work 
as Pelleas and Melisande. It but shows what the 
first, second and final judgment must be upon 
this beautiful and talented woman. She is an 
artist in the truest and highest sense of the word. 
The whole history of the de- 
velopment of iron in the 
regions of Lake Superior is woven about the 
life of Peter White. He was there when practi- 
cally the first iron deposit was discovered and 
he is there yet. In the beginning he was but a 
clerk to an iron mining company, and as such had 
to penetrate the trackless wilds with dogs and 
sled to fetch the mail. At the same time he 
was amateur counsel to minor litigants, repre- 
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sented the region in the legislature, and finally 
established himself as banker to the community. 
He became one of the most picturesque figures 
in the development of the country. He saw 
the Indian trail become the plank road which 
in turn gave way to the steam railway; the build- 
ing of the Sault Ste. Marie canal; the clearing of 
the great highway of the lakes for the great 
output of ore, which to-day are the chief deposits 
of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
White, who is at present writing his autobiog- 
raphy in the Marine Review, is unique in his 
character and experience. 

On the seventeenth of May of the 
The King of Spain Present year the regency comes to 

an end in Spain and Spain will again 
have a king. Alfonso XIII. will then be sixteen 
years of age, which means that according to Span- 
ish custom he will have reached his majority. His 
youth and childhood have not been the happiest. 
Both ill health and unhappy political events have 
conspired against the youth. Nor does the be- 
ginning of his rule look forward to a great better- 
ment of his condition. Spain has had little politi- 
cal rest for many years. When there have not 
been wars with colonies or foreign countries, 
there have been internal troubles and wranglings. 
Ministry after ministry resigns. No country has 
so many kings who do not rule. Famine and 
religious riots are constantly taking place. Dis- 
content and ignorance are on every side. 

It is such a country to which the young king 
is called by fate of birth. His training so far has 
little fitted him for his duties, for he has been 
treated mainly as a child. But now he is receiv- 
ing practical lessons in statecraft. Though a king 
almost since his birth, which occurred six months 
after the death of his father, he is known to a 
very few of his subjects. The reason for this 
is that he has spent most of his time in Madrid 
or in San Sebastien, his summer bathing place. 
He now will travel widely through his kingdom 
and try to study his people and their customs and 
needs. His childhood games will be replaced by 
cabinet meetings and the routine of statecraft. In 
short the kingly training is now to take place. It 
is the hope of the whole world that both Spain 
and her new monarch may enjoy a sweeter and 
happier life than has been that during the regency. 
The pulpit continues to grow 
more practical, and every day 
gives a new example of the fact. 
The preacher has ceased his preaching of future 
life and has begun to teach the values of the pres- 
ent one. He has come down from his pulpit, has 
mingled among men, has learned their needs and 
has tried to promote them. A good example of 


The Rev. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise 


this is the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, a young 
Jewish rabbi with advanced tendencies. Dr. Wise 
first occupied a pulpit in New York, where he 
called forth considerable attention. Recently, 
thinking to find a greater field for his labors, he 
has gone to Portland, Oregon, where his work 
has created something of a sensation. Dr. Wise 
is earnest, sincere and fearless. His views are 
opposed to orthodoxy; his synagogue is crowd- 
ed by both Christians and Hebrews, and he is 
admired more by the former even than by the 
latter. Recently he has taken interest in politics, 
but by far his greatest work has been in con- 
nection with the Zionist movement. He has writ- 
ten and preached upon the subject, and has been 
a delegate to several conventions, both here and 
abroad. He is not yet thirty years of age, and 
to have come into such prominence at so early an 
age speaks volumes. 

There is no more unique 
and in some ways more in- 
teresting figure in the world of fame than that of 
James McNeil Whistler. Mr. Whistler is an 
American. He asserts the fact often and stren- 
uously. Moreover there is record to show that 
he was born in Baltimore and educated at West 
Point. Nevertheless not since he first left this 
country in 1855 has he returned to its shores. 
Not long ago he remarked to William Chase, the 
artist: “How is it, Chase? They say your houses 
in America are full of beautiful pictures; and 
then there is some damned little trinket on the 
mantle shelf that gives the whole thing away.” 
This seems to suggest something about Mr. Whis- 
tler’s Americanism from which each may draw 
his own conclusions. It also suggests something 
in regard to the vanity and almost blasé desire 
for notoriety that the man possesses. He has 
intimated that he was going to have made a 
white hansom, with canary-colored wheels and 
linings of canary satin. He wished to surmount 
this with a single lamp decorated with a white 
plume. Then, as he said in triumph, he would 
“be the only one.” 

Upon another occasion he met at the Royal 
Academy a lady who expressed surprise at seeing 
him in the one place he is famed not to have 
entered. “My dear lady,” Whistler responded, 
“one must do something to add interest to the 
show; so here I am.” This is but an example 
of what is glaringly seen upon every page of 
Whistler’s books, either The Gentle Art of Mak- 
ing Enemies, or The Butterfly and the Baronet. 
Were he not so great a man, he would be an 
effete dilletante. But he is great. A bare list of 
the honors which he has received would alone 
show that. He is Chevalier and Officer of the 
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Legion of Honor of France; belongs to the 
Knight Order of St. Michael, Bavaria; is an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy of St. 
Luke, Rome; an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Bavaria, Munich; a member of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, France; the 
president of the International Society Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers, England, and other titles 
might be added. He has won several medals and 
his rank as an etcher is of course undisputed. But 
it really requires a worth of such high merit to 
balance the idiosyncrasies of this English-French- 
German American. 

A great many people were sur- 
prised and somewhat startled 
when they read, just after the excommunication 
of Count Tolstoi by the Holy Synod, a letter of 
protest signed by the Countess Tolstoi. The let- 
ter was written with force, character, and style. 
It suggested a vigor of intellect and power of 
discrimination in its author. There arose a query 
at once regarding the Countess Tolstoi. The 


Countess Tolstoi 


Thoughts on Li 


A Neglected Subject of Education 

In view of what is an evitable and integral 
certainty of married life and responsibility, it 
would seem that it could not be hard for a mother 
to question her daughter whether while she en- 
couraged the devotion of her suitor she realized 
that if she accepted him as her husband, it in- 
volved honor and obedience, and readiness to do 
the will of this man as his wife. Yet it seems 
that the common custom causes mother and child 
to talk much of the material gain, of fair dwell- 
ings, and social enjoyment, and little of the words 
in that solemn sequence of promises, “for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness as in 
health, until death doth us part.” Do the parents 
of the belle of the scason, gayly choosing from 
half a dozen wooers, ever ask: “Will this one 
man’s love and admiration satisfy your hitherto 
fickle heart and you be able to ‘cleave to him 
only’ ?” 

Marriage seems to be regarded as a sort of 
open gate to more and more indulgence and 
gayety, and an indefinite promise of luxury. “Can 
and will you be ready to suffer for and with this 
man?” never seems to be a query put by the lips 
of loving parents to a would-be bride. 

*From Home Thoughts. By “C.” A. C. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 


fe 


truth is that the Countess, in her way, is almost 
as wonderful as her famous husband. Her in- 
dividuality and her theories are as marked and 
distinct as those of the latter. Nor does she 
always agree with him in his views. In fact she 
most strenuously opposed his tirade against the 
copyright system. Neither is she a blind admirer 
of the Count’s style and stories, but often freely 
and somewhat warmly attacks both, the result 
being a rather heated argument. The Countess 
is a woman of broad training and ripe educa- 
tion. Strong in her character and great in her 
ability, she is the type of woman who would best 
understand a man of her husband’s kind, one 
who would be able to further the best in his and 
both their lives. Her position is not one without 
trials. The wife of a reformer who is as extreme 
as Tolstoi, is apt to feel here and there a sting 
for the world has not hesitated to say its opinion 
regarding him. The cool, deliberate intellect of 
the Countess Tolstoi holds her in good stead and 
keeps a nice balance in the Russian household. 


in. the Home* 


Son's Wife and Daughter's Husband 

The strange contrariety of human choice makes 
a deeply sore point over which maternal love has 
to pass daily and hourly when it sees son or 
daughter deliberately choosing for a lifemate a 
nature in which flaws and incurable imperfec- 
tions are plain to all but the lover’s eyes. Sad 
forebodings possess the mother’s heart as she 
ponders over a selfish girl, loved for the beauty 
which must soon go; or an earth-bound cold wom- 
an who has charmed by a flippant wit which 
argues a somewhat shrewish temper; or sees her 
daughter place her life in the keeping of one in 
whom she can never find help in time of need, 
or readily promise herself to a man in whom self 
reigns supreme. 

Yet if the impelling force of attraction becomes 
irresistible, and the decision is deliberate, nothing 
but sin ought to make opposition even reasonable. 
Only the heart of a man or woman knows its own 
necessities; no one can determine for them that 
which is the outgrowth of their natures. When 
with a reluctance which is a pain too deep to 
have yet found a name, a mother has to welcome 
daughters and sons so chosen, she can only hope 
to play her hard réle by making her law that love 
which “seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil,” “but suffereth long and 
is kind.” Of all “home thoughts” there seems 
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no ground for deeper or more urgent considera- 
tion than these relations call forth. 
The Home 

The birds find sourcés of exultation in the 
building of their nests, and you can discover that 
they are house furnishing by the joy of their 
songs. It is the natural instinct of love and life 
to make a place to dwell in. To the woman who 
can devise a fastidiously beautiful gown, I would 
commend the arrangement and decoration of a 
room as the expansion and tenfold higher use of 
her art. To the woman who would endear her- 
self to her husband, I would offer to guarantee 
that if she can keep within the limit of his means 
and yet make for him a lovely, comfortable, appro- 
priate abiding place, in which he has room for 
the development of his own tastes and opportunity 
to bring about him his friends in hospitable fash- 
ion, she will have endeared herself inexpressibly 
to him and increased his pride in her tenfold. 
Let the good order and beauty and contrivances 
for his individual comfort be sufficient to make 
his friends envious, and ready to say that his 
home tempts them to marry, and the wife be- 
comes lovely in his eyes, in a far more flattering 
way than because she is pretty and well dressed. 
To become the source of a husband’s comfort 
and rest is to have placed yourself beyond the 
fear of losing your complexion or ceasing to be 
his ideal of a pretty girl. It is also to rise from 
the position of a dear pet to a useful, important 
partner, without whose clever brains and wise 
direction his life would cease to be a success. 

I do not claim that home-making is easy work, 
but I do say that the married woman who sets 
aside her kingdom for lack of courage and energy 
to rule it, is but a disinherited princess who has 
lost the greatest joy of life when she abdicated 
her throne. 

Children as Our Judges 


The whole category of our small or great in- 
consistencies passes before this impanelled jury. 
They listen with eagerness to whatever reveals 
to them the realities of life; they are intensely in- 
terested in what makes known to them the aims 
and purposes of their parents. They weigh the 
meaning of words and turn them over and over 
in their strangely acquisitive minds, trying to 
gather what the true import is. The most loving 
and careful tuition as to what is true or chari- 
table or honest, is as nothing before the influence 
of our pretty treacheries to our social affiliations 
and our joy over a keen bargain. The triumph of 
the man who rehearses to his wife how he “got 
the best” of his fellow-struggler in the transac- 
tions of the day, sets a fair-minded boy wondering 
in a very curious fashion as to what that sort of 


success means, and if he loves his father, he 
assures himself that it must be right and a fine 
thing to take advantage when the opportunity 
arises. No need to warn Tom Jones that the 
arrow he has chosen is not straight nor to tell him 
of the danger of a stumble on the track: “He 
ought to use his eyes and look out for himself.” 
. . . Unloving hospitality is also a source of won- 
der to children. What is it all for, this beautiful 
and laboriously prepared entertainment of folk 
who are neither friends of the heart nor bound 
closely in any way? “We really must ask those 
people todinner” has a strange meaning which they 
cannot puzzle out. The discussion of the weak- 
ness, the folly, and the bad form of the guests so 
honored, after all has been done that money and 
skill can devise to gratify their eyes and their 
palates, does not make it easier for an honest boy 
and girl to understand and trust their parents 
implicitly. 
Comradeship of Husbands and Wives 


This phase of married life is rarely regarded 
with a just estimation of its importance. One 
looks with deep regret at the lives which are thus 
robbed of great delight, and prophesies very 
prosaic, if not more unhappy, endings of the long 
partnership, when the first flush of young love’s 
enthusiasm is superseded by a mere division of 
the necessary household cares and family re- 
sponsibilities. . . . The glow and fervor of a hus- 
band’s all-else-forgetting devotion in early mar- 
ried life cannot remain; the man must labor, and 
added responsibility takes stern thought; but 
the tenderness which grows deeper, the depend- 
ence which increases as the years roll on, are bet- 
ter things, reserved for those wives only who 
have stood shoulder to shoulder all the way, not 
dragging him back, or pulling this way and that, 
but bravely planting their feet in the path he has 
chosen, and in hard places whispering, “Forget 
me, I will follow.” 

It is to women like these that the sunset after- 
math comes; to wives like these that old men turn 
as the path inclines downward, with a beautiful 
dependence. It is to couples so united that God 
gives those calm years which are as “clear shining 
after rain.” At the door of many a cottage, at 
the firesides of many wealthy homes, sit old 
couples, hand in hand, comrades to the last. The 
gentle “don’t you remember” brings back mem- 
ories dear to both, which no one else can share; 
and at this last there are no longer separate tastes 
and desires to which they must mutually concede, 
but they talk softly of the swift coming time, when 

“They'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo,” 
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American Authors 


There is a natural desire on the part of the reader 
to know something of the life of the author. This 
desire is more than one of idle curiosity, though it 
contains that element also. It is really a wish to 
understand. To all who have felt this, the follow- 
ing extracts from American Authors and Their 
Homes* will prove of interest. Probably the most 
pleasing knowledge—especially to the young writer 
of the day—is of the comfortable, almost luxurious 
ease which these authors, who are in no sense 
“popular,” have won for themselves. For example, 
take the following description of Mr. Stedman’s 
home in Bronxville, New York: 


This Lawrence Park home is a fine two-story 
structure, architecturally suggestive of the man- 
ors of the well-to-do forefathers. It is situated 
in the center 
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gorgeous, but light, warm in color, pleasing in 
outline, and, above all, abundant and serviceable. 
The reception-room displays a broad staircase to 
the floor above, with doors leading into the library, 
dining-room, and study. 

One is immediately made aware by the most 
pleasing devices that in this house the arts and 
not the upholstery are called upon to do the 
honors. These admirable results are due almost 
entirely to the taste and skill of Mrs. Stedman, 
who possesses a genuine artistic instinct for 
grouping and effect. A tour of the house is a 
passing in review of trophies won at sales, bits 


picked up in foreign travel, a purchase now and 
then from 





of a literary 
and artistic 
colony. Law- 
rence Park 
comprises 
ninety acres, 
and the doz- 
en or so art- 
ists and wri- 
ters who 
have their 
homes there 
are all distin- 
guished in 
their kind. 

From the 
windows of 
this twenty- 
roomed 
dwelling are 
landscape 
pictures al- 
most without number. The balcony from the 
second floor looks over the tree-tops to where 
the Convent of St. Joseph, on the shore of the 
Hudson, miles away, lifts its towers to the sky 
—a sea of green in summer, a vale of many 
colors in autumn, and a hollow of leaden, frosted 
twigs in winter. Lawrence Park is a colony set 
on a hill, and on the crown of the hill stands the 
house of the Stedmans. 

Once across the wide lawn and broad piazza 
and within the ample front door, the sense of 
light, breadth, and comfort irresistibly takes hold 
of one. The furnishings are neither heavy nor 





*American Authors and Their Homes. Edited 
by Francis Whiting Halsey. James Pott & Co., 
New York. 





Mr.’ Stedman’s Home 


some choice 
collection s, 
either of 
glass or 
china, prints 
or etchings. 

The halls 
and walls of 
every room 
show treas- 
ures. Among 
the paintings 
are A Lion 
and Lioness, 


by George 
Butler; Win- 
slow Hom- 
er’s Voice 
from the 
Cliff, with 
the  inspir- 


ing trio of 
faces and magnificent sweep of arms of women; 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, by Bellows; one of 
Bayard Taylor’s aquarelles, and a sketch by Henry 
Bacon. And of books there stands a legion from 
the elect, autographed and otherwise made sacred 
by ties of friendship. They are principally poems, 
including scarce first editions collected without 
bibliomania. 

The same delightful and elegant comfort is seen 
in the home of Frank R. Stockton, near Charles- 
town, West Virginia: 

Claymont is the name of Mr. Stockton’s home. 
It stands nearly a mile back from the road, and 
the drive to its doorway runs through a beautiful 
wood. Lawyers who have searched the title have 
traced it back to George Washington, its 150 acres 
being part of an estate of 3,000 which the first 
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President once owned. Indeed, the house itself 
has, in a sense, come down from Washington. It 
was he who planned it, although its actual con- 
struction was the achievement of a grand-nephew 
of his. The name came from an estate in England 
associated with the Washington family. 

The house is built of brick, light yellow in 


_ color, and in size is spacious, having a roof pierced 


by dormer-windows, two deep and lofty verandas, 
an ample portico, and a conservatory. To the 
east and west stand smaller structures, one occu- 


The house is built of stones culled from the near- 
by ledges and of timbers cut in the surrounding 
woods. It is covered with rough-barked slabs 
laid horizontally as if they were real logs, and 
has a broad, elevated porch, whose posts are rough 
cedar trunks shrouded in growing vines. Into 
this house Mr. Burroughs put days and weeks 
of labor, with such help as he could get; but it 
is the massive chimney—rough stone outside and 
in—that is his. special ‘pride. Few are the phi- 
losophers who could have done it, for the hard- 

ened muscles of a man famil- 
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‘*Claymont,”’ Mr. Stockton’s Home 


pied by servants, the other utilized by visitors 
when the main building is fully in requisition, the 
two being connected with the house by brick- 
walled courtyards. The view takes in a noble 
prospect of meadow and mountains, the Blue 
Ridge stretching away for twenty miles to the 
south. 

Within, one finds a spacious hall panelled in 
oak, out of which open parlor, dining-room and 
library, the latter room leading to another, which 
is the study, lighted by six double windows. Near 
one of these windows stands an open desk, and in 
the center of the room a large table laden with 
books of reference. Here Mr. Stockton usually 
spends three of the morning hours, and here were 
read the proofs of the new complete edition of 
his writings to which he has given the name 
Shenandoah. 


In the work of many authors there is apparent an 
intimate relationship between product and the sur- 
roundings amid which it was wrought. One feels 
this in reading of John Burroughs’ summer home, 
“Slabsides,” at West Park, New York: 





“9 iar with out-door work were 
/ needed to handle these 
heavy stones. No wonder, 
then, that Mr. Burroughs 
talks with pride of his chim- 
ney and conjures up recollec- 
tions of adventure with each 
old rock that faces him as he 
sits before a blazing fire, 
watching his black tea-kettle 
hissing on its crane, and the 
gnarled old peat roots con- 
sume into coals above the 
roasting potato from his 
dooryard patch By the 
warmth and light of this 
great fire the inside of the 
house was finished by the 
writer’s own hands—finished 
to suit himself. From the 
deep ravine at the head of 
the swamp he brought doz- 
ens of large, straight sticks of the beautiful 
yellow birch, whose bark consists of thin, 
papery layers, greenish-gray and silvery and 
golden and reddish, according to the light, and as 
lustrous as satin. Straight and smooth are these 
beautiful golden birches, and of their trunks, 
standing side by side, he built a partition, half 
hiding his birchwood bunk, a stairway to the 
capacious loft, and an ornamental mantel-shelf. 
Two sumachs, branching into tripods, were cut off 
and set upside down as legs for a study-table of 
plain boards, and out of curiously twisted stems 
and elbows from the woods were constructed a 
settee and other quaint bits of furniture. 

Such is “Slabsides,” and here in summer the 
master lives in carpetless ease and such bachelor 
comfort as he can provide for himself. 


A delightful counterpart of this sketch is seen in 
Joaquin Miller’s estate on the Heights, back of 
Oakland, California: 

“I know a grassy slope above the sea, 
The utmost limit of the Western land. 
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** Slabsides,” Mr. Burrough’s Summer Home 


Here I shall sit in sunlit life’s decline, 

Beneath my vine and sombre verdant tree. 

Some tawny maids in other tongues than mine 
Shall minister. Some memories shall be 
Before me. I shall sit and I shall see 

That last, vast day that dawn shall re-inspire, 
The sun fall down upon the farther sea, 

Fall wearied down to rest, and so retire, 

A splendid sinking isle of far-off fading fire.” 


With slight poetic license this will serve as an 
accurate description of the Heights, Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s home, which is about eight miles back of 
the little village of Fruitvale, a suburb of Oak- 
land. It is reached by the 


poet’s home is seen. It consists of several small 
houses, half hidden among trees and vines and 
flanked by winding, tree-shaped paths, walled 
up with stones, which reach clear to the sum- 
mit of the little hills behind. Entering the 
gateway, one passes over a little bridge which 
spans a ditch of clear, running water and comes 
to the poet’s house, a Gothic cottage, with small 
porch and wide-open door. 

It was a hot afternoon when the writer 
climbed the road to the Heights, and, entering 
the Gothic cottage, found the poet enjoying the 
coolness of an adjoining room, upon the roof of 
which an artificial shower was descending. Ina 
rainless season the effect of this patter of the 
drops on the roof was delightful and soothing. 
The miracle was performed by the simple means 
of a perforated pipe leading over the house. The 
poet was seated‘on a pallet in the corner. In his 
usual afternoon garb, he was as picturesque as 
his surroundings. 


Just one more picture must be given here be- 
cause it so appropriately belongs. It is of Donald 
G. Mitchell’s home: 

The “grayish-white” farmhouse, in which the 
author of the Reveries lived for several years, 
and which he describes in My Farm of Edgewood. 
has long since disappeared. It has been replaced 
by a low, two-story building, in whose construc- 
tion its architect evidently utilized much of the 
experience gained in the erection of the little 
farm cottage at the foot of the hill about a quarter 
of a mile from the main dwelling. 

The first story is built of rough stones, gathered 
from the author’s own fields. These have not 





electric cars and a stiff walk ff 
of a mile and a half up a | 
winding foothill road, much 
of the way under the pleas- 
ant shade of eucalyptus and 
acacia trees. Before one is 
the first high ridge of hills, 
which forms the base of a 
spur of the coast range of 
mountains. At every turn of 
the road superb glimpses of 
Oakland and of San Fran- 
cisco Bay are caught, framed 
in the vivid green foliage of 
the Australian gum-trees. 
The contour of hills is such 
that one seems cut off from 
the world and left to the fel- 
lowship of mountain, sea, and 
sky. Turning, however, from 
this great panorama, the 
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been smoothed or chipped in any way, but cement- 
ed together in their original state. A concession 
has been made on the corners, where Mr. Mitchell 
has consented to use plain red bricks. The second 
story is of conventional clapboard, painted a dull 
yellow, and is surmounted by a slate roof, from 
which projects an occasional dormer window. On 
the east end is the indispensable porch, and in the 
rear a large, sunny living room. The artificial 
fountain, to which Mr. Mitchell’s book refers, has 
disappeared, but the well-kept English hedge, fol- 
lowing the rise and fall of the roadway, the snug 
coppices of evergreens, the silent pool overhung 
by willows, still remain. 

The library is the room in the house of every 
literary man to which the layman would first turn. 
He would not be disappointed here, no matter 
what door-bell he rang. Let us enter Henry van 
Dyke’s charming study in Princeton, New Jersey. 

From the hall on the left a doorway leads into 
the library, to which has been accorded the entire 
width of that end of the structure—a room forty 
feet long, warmed by a fireplace framed in with 
the original Colonial mantel, with bookcases set 
along the walls, here and there in the form of 
alcoves, a great table at one side from the center, 
an ample sofa near the fireplace; and opening out 
from beyond the table, where steps rise to a plat- 
form, is a sun-parlor, from which one goes to the 
study, an apartment so concealed, even in the 
entrance to it, that no stranger ever would sus- 
pect its existence—and in which, except to his 
secretary and the most favored friends, Dr. van 
Dyke is never at home. 


Nothing could be more typical than this room 
of W. D. Howells: 





AND THEIR HOMES 


The walls of the library are lined with books, 
modern and collected without bibliomania. Above 
the shelves are two wide paintings of angels, the 
effect of which is enchanting. They were painted 
by a pupil of Veronese. The colors, forms, facial 
expression, and the restfulness exhaled from the 
composition, made by an inspired artist in an age 
of naive religion, are impressive. The long li- 
brary table, made after a design by Mrs. Howells, 
is graceful and is delicately ornamented with 
severely artistic carvings. It is unencumbered 
with books or papers. The inkstand reproduces 
in bronze the wild boar of the great fountain at 
Florence. 

A double pleasure awaits one in the studio of 
Seton-Thompson. Here art and letters combine 
to awaken interest. 

Everything in the studio suggests the presence 
of a busy man, and, indeed, most of the objects 
that meet the eye are the result or record of his 
industry: the drawings and paintings of animals 
on the walls, the carefully arranged and classified 
volumes of photographs of wild animals. 

The room is an ideal workshop for writer and 
artist. Half the generous width of the north 
wall is taken up by a large window filling the 
space from floor to ceiling, and looking out over 
Bryant Park, while two other windows on the 
Sixth Avenue side give access to the last rays 
of the sinking sun. Beneath one of these case- 
ments, screened off from the rest of the room, 
is a nook inviting to literary “laissez-faire.” 

Near Mr. Seton-Thompson’s easel, where stands 
the guardian spirit of the place, a stuffed peacock, 
is a little table at which his wife, who is known 
independently as a clever writer, was busy on the 
occasion of my visit with the 
“make-up” of his forthcoming 
book. 


A glance at Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard’s home gives 
a view which is, in a way, 
typical of all: 

The poet’s study, on the 
second story, is a genuine 
workshop. Here, in an easy- 
chair before the open fire, 
Mr. Stoddard may be found 
on almost any winter morn- 
ing, with Mrs. Stoddard 
reading or writing at the 
quaint old desk between the 
windows. The apartment is 
an ordinary square room, 
made more spacious and 
more attractive by a deep al- 
cove, in which stands a large 
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bookcase. Other bookcases 
are seen in the room, and 
almost every inch of exposed 
wall-space is covered with 
framed etchings, photographs 
and other pictures having 
some personal association. 
Under a copy of Lawrence’s 
portrait of Thackeray hangs 
an autograph of the great 
English writer. A fine etch- 
ing of Victor Hugo is ac- 
companied also by an auto- 
graph. Over the mantel 
hangs a rare print of Blake’s 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, and 
near by an etched portrait of 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
one of Stoddard’s best-loved 
friends. A series of photo- 
graphs in one frame shows 
Lorimer Stoddard in the cos- 
tumes of parts in which he has acted. The suc- 
cess of Lorimer Stoddard’s dramatization of Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, and still later his dramatiza- 
tion of Crawford’s In the Palace of the King, are 
still fresh in many minds. 

Wherever the eye falls in this pleasant room, 
with its old-time air and comfortable furnishings, 
there is something characteristic to be seen. We 
need not wait for Mr. Stoddard to say he prefers 
old poets to new, for we recognize in bookcases 
the old English poets, with names faintly lettered 
on black or brown backs, and the later ones in the 
familiar blue and gold of a generation ago. Mr. 
Stoddard’s collection of old poets has often been 
consulted by those who have made special study 
of them. 

Many volumes are first editions, such as Dray- 
ton’s poems of 1619 and Milton’s of 1645. Many 
have belonged to famous men like Waller, Gray, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Coleridge, Keats, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Southey, and Byron. Mr. Stoddard 
has a lock of hair from Milton’s head, the genuine- 
ness of which is undisputed, and a lock of the hair 
of Washington. Of manuscripts and autographs, 
he has specimens from Shenstone, Burns, Cow- 
per, Sheridan, Southey, Scott, Moore, Campbell, 
Dickens, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Taylor, 
Irving, the Brownings, and Whittier. 


The following charming description of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie at home will serve as a fitting last 
glimpse of the Homes of American Authors. Mr. 
Mabie lives in Summit, New Jersey: 

The home is typical of the man. It lies on the 
outer border of Summit. It is not an old Jersey 
mansion, but a newly built house of Colonial 





Dr. van Dyke’s Library 


character, planned on the most modern American 
lines. Its windows look out on groves of hickory 
that are gray and picturesque in the springtime. 
Within, it has peculiar charm. The wide hallway 
is hung with photographs and prints of makers 
of books and scenes connected with them, several 
of especially famous men bearing interesting 
autographs of presentation. A reception-room 
that is practically part of the hall is entered at 
the left. To the right, for drawing-room read 
library, for, beside the great fireplace, there is not 
an inch of the walls that is not covered with 
books. 

Here stand poetry and prose, in serried shelves 
that rise to the ceiling and seem jealous of the 
space the windows take. It is not a household of 
the sciences or the ologies. These books stand 
for precisely what Mabie, the essayist, is—a repre- 
sentation of that broad culture which is mind- 
training, while soul-training, that does not stop 
at bald figures and bare fact, but takes the lesson 
out of each, and from all builds up a life. 

At Mr. Mabie’s home you drop into one of the 
easy-chairs of the library, and, the day being 
chilly, Mrs. Mabie, who has appeared, touches a 
match to the heap of logs with kindling-wood and 
paper that need no coaxing to rouse them into 
flame. A roar and the fire darts up between the 
dull red bricks. Little shoots of warmth steal 
out, and the blaze is grateful. You recall—you 
cannot help it—these words from the first of the 
essays in My Study Fire: “Rosalind always lights 
the fire, and one of the pleasant impressions of 
the annual ceremonial is the glow of the first 
blaze upon her fair face and waving hair.” 
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Encountering DangerWhile Doing Their Duty 


By Cleveland Moffett 


As civilization advances it seems as if the careers 
involving danger grew with equal strides. The 
submarine diver, the locomotive engineer, the pilot, 
the city fireman, the miner, all are products of 
recent times, while the building of vast iron build- 
ings and enormous bridges, the advent of the auto- 
mobile and of the navigation of the air are appar- 
ently matters which will increase enormously in the 
future the need for men of daring and of steady 
nerve. Cleveland Moffet in a volume on Careers 
of Danger and Daring* shows conclusively that 
it is not alone on the battlefield that heroism is to 
be encountered. The voiume is full of incidents 
showing that men are constantly risking their 
lives for small wages in many of the every-day 
occupations which contribute to our modern well- 
being. We have taken from the book a few 
representative paragraphs to give the reader a 
taste of its entertaining contents: 

Steeple Climbing and Thunderstorms 


“We were in our saddles,” Merrill (the steeple 
climber) explained, “swung down about two- 
thirds of the smoke-stack’s length, when some 
black clouds warned us of danger, and we hauled 
ourselves up to the roof. My partner, Walter 
Tyghe, got off his saddle and stood there where 
my wife was waiting (she often goes to climbing- 
jobs with me—she’s less anxious when she can 
watch me), but I thought the storm was passing 
over, and kept on scraping, sort of half resting 
on the cornice, half on my saddle. Suddenly a 
bolt shot down from a little pink cloud just 
overhead, and splintered a big flagpole I had just 
put halyards on, and then jumped past us all so 
close that it knocked Walter over, and made me 
sick and giddy so that I fell back limp on my 
saddle-board, and swung there helpless until my 
wife pulled the trip-rope that opens the lock-block 
and drew me in from the edge. That’s not the 
first time she’s been on deck at the right minute. 
Once she came up a steeple to tell me something, 
and found the hauling-line smoldering from my 
helper’s cigarette. If that line had burned through 
it would have dropped me to the ground from 
the steeple-top, saddle, lock-block, and all. The 
man with the cigarette was so scared he quit 
smoking for good and all.” 

Working Under Intense Nervous Strain 


Merrill says that men of his craft, whether they 
realize it or not, work under constant nervous 
strain. However calm a steeple-climber may think 
himself, his body is always afraid, his muscles are 


*Careers of Danger and Daring. By Cleveland 
Moffett. The Century Co., New York. 


always tense, his clutch on ropes and stones is 
always harder, two or three times harder, than 
the need is; his knees hug what comes between 
them so tightly that it hurts, even when they 
might safely be relaxed. That is the trouble, a 
steeple-climber cannot relax his body or control 
its instinctive shrinking. It is not looking down 
into the gulf around him that he minds (the 
climber who cannot do that with indifference is 
unfit for the business); what he sees he can 
cope with; it is what he cannot see that does the 
mischief—what he fears vaguely. . . . Mer- 
rill told me that one of his greatest frights came 
from the simple brushing against his legs of a 
rope pulled without a word by a careless partner. 
To Merrill’s nerves, all a-quiver, this was not a 
rope, but some nameless catastrophe to overwhelm 
him. He knew only that something had moved 
where nothing had any business to move, that 
something had touched him where nothing was. 
A steeple-climber is like a child in the dark—in 
terror of the unknown. In all the world, perhaps, 
there is no one so utterly alone as he, swinging 
hour after hour on his steeple-top. The aéronaut 
has with him a living, surging creature—his bal- 
loon; the diver feels always the teeming life of 
the waters; but this man, lifted into still air, 
poised on a point where nothing comes or goes, 
where nothing moves, where nothing makes a 
sound—he, in very truth, is alone. 
The Diver and His Work 

“This will show you,” said an expert, “what a 
diver has to contend with at the bottom of a 
river. He often sinks four or five feet in the 
mud, just as those bags sink, and sometimes the 
mud suction holds him down so hard that three 
men pulling on the life-line can scarcely budge 
him. And when the mud lets go the diver comes 
out of it like a cork from a bottle. You can feel 
him flop over, clean tuckered out with kicking 
and working his arms. They let him lie there a 
minute or two to rest, and then pull him up. 
Why, vessels will sink ten or twelve feet in the 
mud, so that the diver has to take a hose down, 
and wash a tunnel out below the keel, to get a 
lifting-chain under.” 

“Wash a tunnel out?” I inquired. 

“That’s what they do. You know how you 
can bore a hole in a sandbank, don’t you, with a 
stream of water? Well, it’s just the same with 
a mudbank down below, only you need more 
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pressure. Sometimes we use 
a stream of compressed air. 
The diver steers the hose just 
as a fireman steers the fire- 
hose, and once in a while gets 
knocked over by the force of 
it, just as a fireman does.” 

The fact is, a diver has 
quite as much as he can at- 
tend to with the burden of 
his suit (about a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds), and his 
two lines to watch and keep 
from kinks and_ entangle- 
ments. Touch one of these 
lines, and you touch his life. 
Fasten a new line to him, or 
two new lines, and you enor- 
mously increase his peril. 
Imagine yourself stumbling 
about in a dark forest, with 
a man strapped on your back, 
and several ropes dragging 
behind you among trees and 
rocks, each separate rope be- 
ing to you as breath and 
blood! That is precisely the 
diver’s case. So it goes; so 
he works. And when they 
offer him pretty apparatus to 
increase his load, he will have 
none of it. Nor will he tug 
any extra ropes. “I have 
wavs enough of dying as it 
is,” says he. 


A Diver's Desperate Struggle 


“Yes,” said Atkinson, tak- 
ing the story, as was a 
seniors right, “there was 
George Seaman, who put 
trust in the argument of Tom 
Scott and Low and some of 
those old-timers, that a man can cut his hose 
and press his thumb quick against the hole and 
live long enough on what air’s in the helmet to 
reach the top. Years ago they used to give that 
talk to us youngsters, but I notice none of ’em 
ever tried it. Well, Seaman, he did try it; he was 
down on a wreck somewhere along Sixtieth street, 
and his hose got caught in the timbers. The 
life-line was all right, and he was getting air 
enough, only when they tried to haul him up he 
stuck on account of the hose. They tried three 
times to lift him, and each time he’d come up a 
few feet and stick, and then they’d have to let him 
fall back. You can see that’s awful discouraging 





The Steeple Climber 


for a man, especially when 
he’s tired and cold. If Sea- 
man had kept his nerve and 
waited they’d probably have 
sent another diver down to 
get him untangled, but he 
didn’t keep his nerve. All he 
saw was that the hose was 
caught and he couldn’t free it, 
and they couldn’t get him up. 
It’s a lot easier to get rattled 
at the bottom of a river than 
up in the air, and Seaman 
called to mind what he’d 
heard about stopping the hole 
with your thumb, and he got 
out his knife. All divers 
carry a knife fast to the suit. 
See, like this.” He drew a 
two-edged knife, a wicked- 
looking weapon, out of its 
leathern sheath, and moved 
his thumb along the edge. 
“Then Seaman he felt for 
the hose, and made ready to 
cut. His idea was, you see, 
to slash the hose at one 
stroke, then jerk on the life- 
line to be hauled up quick, 
and keep the hole shut with 
his thumb while he came up. 
I can picture him now with 
his knife on the hose, sort of 
praying a minute, like a man 
might with a knife at his 
throat. That’s what it 
amounted to. Well, he wrote 
the story of what he did right 
there on the hose, and wrote 
it plain. They’ve got the piece 
at the office, and they'll show 
it to you if you ask ’em. Sea- 
man made his cut with about 
two men’s strength; I’ll bet not one of you boys 
could do near as well as he did at cutting a hose 
through with one stroke. His slash came clear 
through all but a shaving of rubber, and he tried 
to cut that with a second stroke; but the knife 
struck a new place about an inch away, and he 
slashed her half through there. Then he tried nine 
times more, and made nine separate cuts at the 


hose; and there they are to-day, about half an inch 


apart, each one a little shallower than the one 
before, and the last two or three only scratches 
on the outside. That was just as he died, and you 
can figure out how long it probably took him to 
make those eleven knife strokes. I suppose there 
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ought to be thirteen, but eleven’s what there is. 
You'll count ’em.” 

Not only did I count them, those eleven tragic 
cuts, but I have the piece of hose to this day. 
The office people gave it to me, and never do I 
look but with a shiver at this dumb record in 
diminuendo of agony and sacrifice. 


The Pilot's Life 


On the whole there is danger enough in this 
calling for the most extravagant taste. And the 
chief danger is not the boarding of vessels in 
storms, nor yet the dancing out of tempests in 
cockleshell craft, 
where a steamer 
would scurry to 
shelter; neither 
of these, but the 
everlasting peril 
of being run 
down. That is a 
danger to break 
men’s nerves, for 
always, night 
and-day, the 
pilot-boats must 
lie in the swift 
track of the lin- 
ers—right in the 
track, else they 
will pass unseen 
—and it must be 
known that this 
is a narrow 
track, a funnel 
for the ships of 
all the _ world, 
which pass 
ceaselessly, 
ceaselessly, 
converging from 
all ports, diverg- 
ing to all ports, 
in storm, in fog, 
in darkness, and 
there the pilot- 
boats must lie, 
flying their 
square blue flags 
by day, burning 
their flare-up 
lights every fif- 
teen minutes by 
night, waiting, 
waiting, in just 
strained suspense 
as a man would 





The Bridge-Builder 


feel before the rush of a silent locomotive, sure 
to kill him if he does not see it, before the rush 
of many silent locomotives which come while he 
sleeps, while he eats, perhaps while he prays. 


Heroism in Bridge Building 


Another man told me the story of a falling 
bridge that thrilled me although there was in it 
no loss of life. I always feel that a man who 
faces death unflinchingly for a fairly long time 
shows greater heroism, even though death be 
driven back, than another man who suffers some 
sudden taking off with no choice left him. This 

bridge was 

SS Se :SCoséburilding at 

= Se ~ | White River 
Junction, Ver- 
mont, over the 
upper waters of 
the Connecticut. 
There was a sin- 
gle iron span 
reaching two 
hundred feet be- 
tween piers of 
masonry, and 
everything was 
ready to swing 
her off the false 
work except the 
driving of a few 
iron pins. Anda 
bridge swung is 
a bridge practi- 
cally finished, so 
it was merely a 
matter of hours 
to put the con- 
tractors at ease 
of mind against 
any dangers of 
the torrent. 
Meantime the 
dangers were 
there, for heavy 
rains had fallen 
and angered the 
river with a 
gorge of moun- 
tain streams. 

At five o’clock 
of an afternoon 
the engineer in 
charge saw that 
a crisis was ap- 
proaching. The 
waters were 
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sweeping down runaway logs in fiercer and 
fiercer bombardment, and it was a question if 
the false work could hold against them. And 
for the time being, until morning surely, the 
false work must carry the span. If the false 
work went the span would go, and the bridge 
would be destroyed. 

So the chief engineer ordered all hands down 
on scows and rafts, which were straightway 
jammed close against the false work by the cur- 
rent. Down on these lurching platforms went 
seventeen bridge-men, and set to work with iron- 
shod pike-poles, spearing the plunging logs as 
they came by and swinging them out through the 
bents of false work, down roaring lanes of water 
twenty feet wide between the legs of scaffolding. 
If these could be protected from the logs, the 
bridge might be saved; if they could not be pro- 
tected, the bridge was doomed. It was the strength 
and skill of the pike-pole lads against the fury 
of the river. 

For nine hours the battle lasted, and all this 
time the bridge-men worked wonders down in 
the black night, with the rain beating on them 
in torrents and the logs coming faster and harder 
as the hours passed. Every man in the crew 
realized that the false work might give way at 
any moment, for the whole structure was groan- 
ing and shivering as they swung against it, and 
they knew that if it went at all it would go as one 
piece, without a moment’s warning. And that 
would mean sudden death in the river under the 
crush of a broken bridge. Yet no man shirked his 
duty, and long after midnight they were there on 
the scows still, fighting the logs with bridge- 
men’s grit and the comfort of steaming hot coffee 
—well, we may call it coffee. 

But it was a hopeless fight now; the engineer 
saw this, and at two o’clock ordered all hands off 
the scows and back to the shore. There is a point 
beyond which you cannot allow men to go on 
offering their lives. And scarcely five minutes 
later—indeed, the last man was barely off the 
structure, so our friend declared, and he was one 
of the seventeen—the false work ripped loose and 
was swept away, and the iron span crashed down 
into the furious flood. 


The Fearless Fireman 


All firemen have courage, but it cannot be 
known until the test how many have this particu- 
lar kind—Bill Brown’s kind. What he did seems 
a little thing, and it took only a minute to do, and 
it saved no life and made no difference whatever 
in the outcome of the fire, yet to the few who 
knew it stands as a fine bit of heroism. 

What happened was this: Engine 29, pumping 
and pounding her prettiest, stood at the northwest 

















The Fireman 


corner of Greenwich and Warren streets, so close 
to the blazing drug-house that Driver Marks 
thought it wasn’t safe there for the three horses, 
and led them away. That was fortunate, but it 
leit Brown alone, right against the cheek of the 
fire, watching his boiler, stoking in coal, keeping 
his steam-gage at 75. As the fire gained chunks 
of red-hot sandstone began to smash down on the 
engine. Brown ran his pressure up to 80, and 
watched the door anxiously where the boys had 
gone in. 
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Then the explosion came, and a blue flame, wide 
as a house, curled its tongues half-way across 
the street, enwrapping engine and man, setting 
fire to the elevated railway station overhead, or 
such wreck of it as the shock had left. Bill Brown 
stood by his engine, with a wall of fire before him 
and a sheet of fire above him. He heard quick foot- 
steps on the pavement, and voices, that grew faint- 
er and fainter, crying: “Run for your lives!” He 
heard the hose-wagon horses somewhere back in 
the smoke go plunging away, mad with fright and 
their burns. He was alone with the fire, and the 
skin was hanging in shreds on his hands, face 
and neck. Only a fireman knows how one blast 
of flame can shrivel up a man, and the pain over 
the bared surfaces was—well, there is no pain 
worse than that of fire scorching in upon the quick 
flesh seared by fire. 

Here, I think, was a crisis to make a very 
brave man quail, Bill Brown knew perfectly well 
why every one was running; there was going to 
be another explosion in a couple of minutes, 
maybe sooner, out of this hell in front of him. 
And the order had come for every man to save 
himself, and every man had done it, except the 
lads inside. And the question was, should he 
run or should he stay and die? It was tolerably 
certain that he would die if he stayed. On the 
other hand, the boys of old 29 were in there— 
Devanny and McArthur, and Gillon and Merron, 
his friends, his chums; he’d seen them drag the 
hose through that door—there it was now, a long, 
throbbing snake of it—and they hadn’t come out. 
Perhaps they were dead. Yes, but perhaps they 
weren’t. If they were alive, they needed water 
now more than they ever needed anything before. 
And they couldn’t get water if he quit his engine. 

Bill Brown pondered this a long time, perhaps 
four seconds; then he fell to stoking in coal, and 
he screwed her 
up another 
notch, and he 
eased her run- 
ning parts with 
the oiler. Ex- 
plosion or not, 
pain or not, 
alone or not, he 
was going to 
stay and make 
that engine 
hum. He had 
done the great- 
est thing a man 
can do—had of- 
fered his life 
for his friends, 





Riding the Cow-catcher 


It is pleasant to know that this sacrifice was 
averted. A quarter of a minute or so before the 
second and terrible explosion, Devanny and his 
men came staggering from the building. Then it 
was that Merron fell, and McArthur checked his 
flight to save him. Then it was, but not until 
then, that Bill Brown left Engine 29 to her fate 
(she was crushed by the falling walls), and ran 
for his life with his comrades. He had waited 
for them, he had stood the great test. 


An Exciting Time on a Cowcatcher 


“I had a more exciting experience than that,” 
said another official—he was in the freight-han- 
dling department. “It was a long time ago—yes, 
back in ’63. I remember getting out at a station 
near Cincinnati to look at some soldiers, and be- 
fore I knew it the train started. I was up by the 
engine, and as the drivers began to turn I jumped 
on the cow-catcher. You see, I had often ridden 
there, being a railroad-man, and the engineer 
knew me. P 

“Everything went well for a few miles, and I 
was on the bumper enjoying the rush of air, for 
it was a hot summer’s day; but presently, as we 
swung around a curve, the engine gave a fearful 
shriek, and just ahead I saw a farmer’s wagon 
crossing the track. There were two old men on 
the seat and an old white horse in the shafts. The 
men were so busy talking they never heard the 
whistle, or perhaps they were deaf. Anyhow, we 
were right on them before they looked up, and 
then they were too dazed to do anything. One of 
them made a grab for the reins, but I saw it was 
too late, and I drew my legs up off the 
bumper and leaned back against the end of the 
boiler (I must have made a picture as I crouched 
there) ; and the next second Well—I guess 
you wouldn’t care to hear how things looked 
the next second. 
We struck the 
white horse just 
back of the 
forelegs, and I 
had him on my 
lap for a hun- 
dred yards or 
so. No, it did- 
n’t hurt me, but 
it wasn’t pleas- 
ant. The two 
old men? I 
don’t think they 
felt anything, it 
was so sudden; 
they just— 
passed out.” 
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By Frederick A. Lucas 


By the courtesy of the publishers we are enabled 
to reproduce excerpts, with illustrations, from an 
interesting book,* just written, giving a popular 
account of the beasts of remote ages. 

Rulers of Ancient Seas 

History shows us how in the past nation after 
nation ‘has arisen, 
increased in size 
and strength, ex- 
tended its bounds t 
and dominion un- 
til it became the 
ruling power of 
the world, and 
then passed out 
of existence, 
often so complete- 
ly that nothing 
has remained 
save a few 
mounds of dirt 
marking the 
graves of former 
cities. And _ so 
has it been with 
the kingdoms of 
nature. Just as 
Greece, Carthage, 
and Rome were 
successively the 
rulers of the sea 
in the days that 
we called old, so, 
long before the 
advent of man, 
the seas were 
ruled by succes- 
sive races of crea- 
tures whose bones 
now lie scattered 
over the beds of 
the ancient seas, — 
even as the 
wrecks of galleys 
lie strewn over 
the bed of the Mediterranean. For a time the 
armor-clad fishes held undisputed sway; then 


*Animals of the Past. By Frederick A. Lucas, 
Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy, 
United States National Museum. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York. 





A Lizard of Prehistoric Seas—Tylosaurus Dyspelor 
From a Drawing by J. M. Gleeson 


their reign was ended by the coming of the 
sharks, who in their turn gave way to the fish- 
lizards, the Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs. These, 
however, were rather local in their rule; but the 
next group of reptiles to appear on the scene, the 
great marine reptiles called Mosasaurs, practically 
extended their 
: empire around 
; the world, from 
New Zealand to 
North America. 
We properly 
call these reptiles 
great, for so they 
were; but there 
are degrees of 
greatness, and 
there is a univer- 
sal tendency to 
think of the ani- 
mals that have 
become extinct as 
much greater 
than those of the 
present day, to 
magniéy the rep- 
tile that we never 
saw as well as the 
fish that “got 
away,” and it may 
be safely said 
that the greatest 
of animals will 
shrink before a 
two-foot rule. As 
a matter of fact, 
no animals are 
known to have 
existed that were 
larger than the 
whales; and, 
while there are 
now no reptiles 
that can com- 
pare in bulk with 
the Dinosaurs, there were few Mosasaurs that 
exceeded in size a first-class Crocodile. An occa- 
sional Mosasaur reaches a length of forty feet, 
but such are rare indeed, and one even twenty-five 
feet long is a large specimen, while the great 
Mugger, or Man-eating Crocodile, grows, if per- 
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mitted, to a length of twenty-five or even thirty 
feet, and need not be ashamed to match his bulk 
and jaws against those of most Mosasaurs. . . 

The seas that rolled over western Kansas were 
the headquarters of the Mosasaurs, and hundreds 
-—aye, thousands—of specimens have been taken 
from the chalk bluffs of that region, some of them 
in such a fine state of preservation that we are 
not only well acquainted with their internal struc- 
ture, but with their outward appearance as well. 
They were essentially swimming lizards—great, 
overgrown, and distant relatives of the Monitors 
of Africa and Asia, especially adapted to a rov- 
ing, predatory life by their powerful tails and 
paddle-shaped feet. Their cup-and-ball vertebrz 
indicate great flexibility of the body, their sharp 
teeth denote ability to capture slippery prey, and 
the structure of the lower jaw shows that they 
probably ate in a hurry and swallowed their food 
entire, or bolted it in great chunks. 

The western sea was a lively place in the day 
of the great Mosasaurs, for with them swam the 
king of turtles, Archelon, as Mr. Wieland has 
fitly named him, a creature a dozen feet or more 
in length, with a head a full yard long, while in 
the shallows prowled great fishes with massive 
jaws and teeth like spikes. 

There, too, was the great, toothed diver, Hes- 
perornis, while over the waters flew pterodactyls, 
with a spread of wing of twenty feet, largest of 
all flying creatures; and, not improbably—nay, 
very probdbly—fish-eaters, too. 


The Dinosaurs 


A few million years ago—geologists and phys- 
icists do not agree upon the exact number, al- 
though both agree upon the millions—when the 
Rocky Mountains were not yet born and the 
now bare and arid western plains a land of lakes, 
rivers, and luxuriant vegetation, the region was 
inhabited by a race of strange and mighty reptiles 
upon whom science has bestowed the appropriate 
name of Dinosaurs, or terrible lizards. 

Our acquaintance with the Dinosaurs is com- 
paratively recent, dating from the early part of 
the nineteenth century, and in America, at least, 
the date may be set at 1818, when the first Dino- 
saur remains were found in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut, although they naturally were not recog- 
nized as such, nor had the term been devised. The 
first Dinosaur to be formally recognized as repre- 
senting quite a new order of reptiles was the 
carnivorous Megalosaur, found near Oxford, 
England, in 1824. 

For a long time our knowledge of Dinosaurs 
was very imperfect and literally fragmentary, de- 
pending mostly upon scattered teeth, isolated 


vertebre, or fragments of bone picked up on the 
surface or casually encountered in some mine or 
quarry. Now, however, thanks mainly to the 
labors of American paleontologists, thanks also 
to the rich deposits of fossils in our Western 
States, we have an extensive knowledge of the 
Dinosaurs, of their size, structure, habits, and 
general appearance. 

There are to-day no animals living that are 
closely related to them; none have lived for a 
long period of time, for the Dinosaurs came to 
an end in the Cretaceous, and it can only be said 
that the crocodiles, on the one hand, and the 
ostriches, on thé other, are the nearest existing 
relatives of these great reptiles. 

For, though so different in outward appearance, 
birds and reptiles are structurally quite closely 
allied, and the creeping snake and the bird on 
which it preys are relatives. 

The Dinosaurs were by no means confined to 
North America, although the western United 
States seem to have been their headquarters, but 
ranged pretty much over the world, for their 
remains have been found in every continent, even 
in far-off New Zealand. 

In point of time they ranged from the Trias 
to the Upper Cretaceous, their golden age, mark- 
ing the culminating point of reptilian life, being 
in the Jurassic, when huge forms stalked by the 
seashore, browsed amid the swamps, or disported 
themselves along the reedy margins of lakes and 
rivers. 

They had their day, a day of many thousand 
years, and then passed away, giving place to the 
superior race of mammals which was just spring- 
ing into being when the huge Dinosaurs were in 
the hey-day of their existence. 

And it does seem as if in the dim and distant 
past, as in the present, brains were a potent 
factor in the struggle for supremacy; for, though 
these reptiles were giants in size, dominating the 
earth through mere brute force, they were dwarfs 
in intellect. 

The smallest human brain that is thought to 
be compatible with life itself weighs a little over 
ten ounces, the smallest that can exist with rea- 
soning powers is two pounds; this in a creature 
weighing from 120 to 150 pounds. 

What do we find among Dinosaurs? Thespesius, 
or Claosaurus, which may have walked where 
Baltimore now stands, was twenty-five feet in 
length and stood a dozen feet high in his bare 
feet, had a brain smaller than a man’s clenched 
fist, weighing less than one pound. 

Brontosaurus, in some respects the biggest brute 
that ever walked, was but little better off, and 
Triceratops, and his relatives, creatures having 
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twice the bulk of 
an elephant, 
weighing prob- 
ably over ten 
tons, possessed a 
brain weighing 
not over two 
pounds. 


Giants of Days Remote 


The smallest of 
the Dinosaurs 
whose acquaint- 
ance we have 
made were little 
larger than chick- 
ens; the largest 
claim the distinc- 
tion of being the 
largest known 
quadrupeds that 
have walked the 
face of the earth, 
the giants not 
only of their day, 
but of all time, 
before whose 
huge frames the bones of the Mammoth, that 
familiar byword for all things great, seem slight. 

For Brontosaurus, the Thunder Lizard, beneath 
whose mighty tread the earth shook, and his 
kindred, were from forty to sixty feet long and 
ten to fourteen feet high, their thigh-bones meas- 
uring five to six feet in length, being the largest 
single bones known to us, while some of the 
vertebre were four and a half feet high, exceed- 
ing in dimensions those of a whale. 

From the peculiar character of the articulations 
of the limb-bones, it is inferred that these animals 
were largely aquatic in their habits, and fed on 
some abundant species of water plants. One 
can readily see the advantage of the long neck in 
browsing off the vegetation on the bottom of 
shallow lakes, while the animal was submerged, 
or in rearing the head aloft to scan the sur- 
rounding shores, for the approach of the enemy. 
Or, with the tail as a counterpoise, the entire body 
could be reared out of water and the head be 
raised some thirty feet in the air. Triceratops, 
he of the three-horned face, had a remarkable 
skull which projected backward over the neck, 
like a fireman’s helmet, or a sunbonnet worn hind 
side before, while over each eye was a massive 
horn directed forward, a third, but much smaller 
horn, being sometimes present on the nose. 

The little “Horned Toad,” which isn’t a toad 
at all, is the nearest suggestion we have, to-day 





A Common Herbivorous Dinosaur—Thespesius. 





From a Drawing by Charles R. Knight 


of Triceratops; but, could he realize the ambition 
of the frog in the fable and swell himself to the 
dimensions of an ox, he would even then be but a 
pigmy compared with his ancient and distant 
relative. 

So far as mere appearance goes he would com- 
pare very well, for while so much is said about 
the strange appearance of the Dinosaurs, it is to 
be borne in mind that their peculiarities are en- 
hanced by their size, and that there are many 
lizards of to-day that lack only stature to be even 


-more “bizarre”; and, for example, were the 


Australian Moloch but big enough, he could give 
even Stegosaurus “points” in more ways than 
one. 

Standing before the skull of Triceratops, look- 
ing him squarely in the face, one notices in front 
of each eye a thick guard of projecting bone, and 
while this must have interfered with vision direct- 
ly ahead it must have also furnished protection 
for the eye. So long as Triceratops faced an 
adversary he must have been practically invulner- 
able, but as he was the largest animal of his time, 
upward of twenty-five feet in length, it is prob- 
able that his combats were mainly with those of 
his own kind. 


Armed Reptiles of the Prehistoric Slime 


These forms we have been considering were 
the giants of the group, but a commoner species, 
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A Modern Representative of the Stegosaurus Moloch 


Thespesius, though less in bulk than those just 
mentioned, was still of goodly proportions, for, 
as he stalked about, the top of his head was twelve 
feet from the ground. 

Thespesius and his kin seem to have been com- 
paratively abundant, for they have a wide dis- 
tribution, and many specimens, some almost per- 
fect, have been discovered in this country and 
abroad. No less than twenty-nine Iguanodons, a 
European relative of Thespesius, were found in 
one spot in mining for coal at Bernissart, Bel- 
gium. Here, during long years of Cretaceous 
time, a river slowly cut its way through the coal- 
bearing strata to a depth of 750 feet, a depth 
almost twice as great as the deepest part of the 
gorge of Niagara, and then, this being accom- 
plished, began the work of filling up the valley: it 
had excavated. It was then a sluggish stream 
with marshy borders, a stream subject to fre- 
quent floods, when the water, turbid with mud and 
laden with sand, overflowed its banks, leaving 
them, as the waters subsided, covered thickly with 
mud. Here, amidst the luxuriant vegetation of a 
semi-tropical climate, lived and died the Iguano- 
dons, and here the pick of the miner rescued them 
from their long entombment to form part of the 
treasures of the museum at Brussels. 

And then we have a multitude of lesser Dino- 
saurs, including the active, predatory species with 
sharp claws and double-edged teeth. Megalosaur- 
us, the first of the Dinosaurs to be really known, 
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From a Drawing by J. M. Gleeson 


was one of these carnivorous species, and from 
our West comes a near relative, Ceratosaurus, the 
nose-horned lizard, a queer beast with tiny fore 
legs, powerful, sharp-clawed hind feet, and well- 
armed jaws. 

Last, but by no means least, are the Stegosaurs, 
or plated lizards, for not only were they beasts 
of goodly size, but they were among the most 
singular of all known animals, singular even for 
Dinosaurs. They had diminutive heads, small 
fore legs, long tails armed on either side near the 
tip with two pairs of large spines, while from 
these spines to the neck ran series of large but 
thin and sharp-edged plates standing on edge, 
so that their backs looked like the bottom of a 
boat provided with a number of little center- 
boards. The largest of these plates were two feet 
in height and length, and not more than an inch 
thick, except at the base, where they were en- 
larged and roughened to give a firm hold to the 
thick skin in which they were imbedded. Be it 
remembered, too, that these plates and spines were 
doubtless covered with horn, so that they were 
even longer in life than as we now see them. The 
tail spines varied in length, according to the 
species, from eight or nine inches to nearly three 
feet, and some of them have a diameter of six 
inches at the base. They were swung by a tail 
eight to ten feet long. 

Such were some of the strange and mighty 
animals that once roamed this continent from the 
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An Armored Lizard of Jurassic Times 


Valley of the Connecticut, where they literally 
left their footprints on the sands of time, to the 
Rocky Mountains, where the ancient lakes and 
rivers became cemeteries for the entombment of 


their bones. 


A Poet 


A conscientious analysis of the works of 
Maxime Gorki cannot fail to justify the title 
which M. G. Savitch, his biographer, gives 
him in La Revue (Paris). He calls him “Le 
Poéte des Vagabonds et des Voleurs” (the poet 
of tramps and thieves). M. Savitch thinks that 
if the success of Gorki is largely due to the nov- 
elty of his literary achievements in forcing us to 
condone for the shortcomings of his personages, 
there is another element in his talent which should 
not be overlooked. His tramps and thieves are not 
altogether unmitigated scoundrels, and their acts 
are explained to a large extent by their surround- 
ings. They live during a peculiar period of 
social and political transition, inevitably following 
the abolition of serfdom, but which will as in- 
evitably end in the final emancipation of the Rus- 
sian masses. Incidentally M. Savitch does not 
believe that the young Russian author is entitled 
to the pseudonym of “Gorki,” which means the 
lamentable and the unfortunate; truly he experi- 





From a Drawing by Charles R. Knight 


The labor of the collector has gathered their 
fossil remains from many a Western canyon, the 
skill of the preparator has removed them from 
their stony sepulchres, and the study of the anat- 
omist has restored them as they were in life. 


of Vagabond s 


enced a good deal of hardship in his young days, 
but it was at a time when moral wounds are 
easily healed. Formerly an outcast, he enjoys 
now the supreme satisfaction of having suddenly 
gained universal fame, unlike others who were 
born rich and died in poverty. Indeed, he should 
have selected for himself the pseudonym of 
“Stchastlivy,” the fortunate. M. Savitch writes: 

The character of Piechkov* is not in harmony 
with his pseudonym. If he is an unfortunate, he is 


a refractory one who preaches energy, a rebel who 
sows rebellion broadcast. 


The point of view of Gorki can be summarized 
in the well-known sentence: “There is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark!” This idea is 
emphasized in all the novels of Gorki. In Tchel- 
kach, who faithfully works during the day and 


*Alicksici Makimovitch Piechkov is the real 
name of Gorki. Maxime is the Christian name of 
his father. 
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conscientiously steals during the night, the author 
does not try to arouse sympathy in favor of his 
hero; he knows that Tchelkach-artist will not 
obliterate the personality of Tchelkach-thief, and 
he does not care. Therefore he attempts not to 
rehabilitate the thief; he simply defies society and 
its institutions, showing what little respect he has 
for them in general, and for the rights of property 
in particular. 

The same ideas obtain in Those Who Have 
Been Men. These men are undoubtedly tramps 
and thieves of the most contemptible kind; they 
steal and kill for plunder, but most of them 
have occupied a social position. The inn-keeper 
of a tramps’ lodging-house was formerly a cap- 
tain of cavalry and a printer; one of the lodgers 
was a university professor. And M. Savitch 
asks: 


What was the cause of the downfall of these 
people? How did they reach this horrid state of 
phlegmatic or sportive misery? By the example 
of the captain who became a drunkard like all 
his patrons, but remained an honest man, and 
by the example of the professor, Gorki seems 
to teach that men possessing certain moral and in- 
tellectual qualities who cannot submit to the 
exigencies of the struggle ior life, on account of 
governmental tyranny or bossism, are expelled from 
the regular society and therefore cannot gain social 
standing. This explanation would look plausible 
if there were only intellectual outcasts at the inn 
kept by the captain; but there are many others, 
among them people of humble origin, who lead a 
precarious existence from hand to mouth in a 
country which could feed a population ten times 
larger than it has. Let us refrain from discussing 
this phenomenon; we know that it exists, and this 
is sufficient. Decidedly there is something rotten 
in the Kingdom of . . . Russia! 


Although the majority of Gorki’s personages, 
particularly his tramps, live in open state of re- 
bellion against society, the young Russian author 
is romantic at times. In his Tales of the Old 
Tzerghil, for instance, a Bohemian of superior 
beauty kills with his dagger the young girl who 
wants to force her love upon him, and then kills 
himself. His heroes, however, never reach the sub- 
lime like the heroes of Victor Hugo, the father of 
romanticism; among Those Who Have Been Men 
there is no Jean Valjean, ascending through moral 
force from the level of a convict to the exalted 
position of a model of civic virtues. The tramps 
and thieves, idealized by Gorki, realize that so- 
ciety is without pity, that romantic eloquence will 
accomplish nothing, and therefore they rely on 
themselves only for their rehabilitation, which 
must be the result of their own efforts. Truly 
they spend their energy wantonly and without a 
defined purpose; the important point is, never- 
theless, that they are fearless and that sooner 


or later this energy will find useful employment. 
Gorki understands that the old Russian society 
is fast disappearing, and that during the period 
of transition the “bourgeoisie” is not far above 
the tramps and thieves whom he extols. In fact, 
the egotism and the rapacity of the “bourgeois,” 
notwithstanding their education and their riches, 
explain to a certain extent the want of moral 
sense in the low class. M. Savitch concludes: 
Neither class will remain master of the situation 
for a long time, when the great cataclysm does 
occur. The real master will knock at the door—the 
people, healthy, good and honest. Following the 


unavoidable tempest, at the end of the night, who 
will prevent the sun appearing at the dawn of day? 


And Gorki is hoping for ‘the kindly storm which 
will sweep all rottenness; he extols popular energy 
already awakened, and encourages the timids, in his 
impatience to sing victory, so great is his confi- 
dence in the future. 


M. Savitch clearly sees the purpose of Gorki; 
the young Russian novelist, however, does not 
seem to follow consistently his philosophical im- 
pulse, allowing his indisputable talent to lead him 
astray. In the Tales of the Old Tzerghil, an eagle 
abducts a young girl and carries her to his 
aery. A son born to them abandons the ethereal 
regions and returns to the earth; he falls in love 
with the daughter of a powerful chief of tribe. 
She refuses to marry him, and he kills her. What 
punishment is inflicted upon him? He is simply 
expelled from the tribe. Life becomes unbearable 
to him, and he begs to be killed. The tribesmen, 
however, are so afraid of ‘him that they do not 
even give him a chance to approach within strik- 
ing distance of their arrows. The son of the 
eagle is condemned to be a wanderer, and he 
has been a wanderer since. 

Perhaps Gorki had vaguely in mind those days 
of his youth when he wandered from one place 
to another an outcast in his native land. It is 
almost impossible for a man to get away from the 
apron strings of his youthful experience. The 
angle of life is very close to its apex at that time, 
and an event which later would have little effect 
touches closely then. That period of vagabond- 
age in Gorki’s life during which, wanting to be a 
scholar, he found himself forced to be a pretzel 
baker, when his soul longed to fly and he found 
his feet held to earth, when living among outlaws 
and thieves he yet felt the cry of higher human- 
ity, all this is curiously allied to the fable. The 
analogy might be carried even further. Once, in 
despair, Gorki shot himself, but even death was 
denied him. Since that time his life has not been 
over happy, and of very recent date is his impris- 
onment. The fable seems to have a personal as 
well as a general interpretation. 
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Modern Medicine, Surgery and Sanitation 


Occultism and Quackery.... ....+. ff eer Lancet (London) 


We live in an age when there is not only a 
large survival from the dark ages of superstition 
and a belief in occultism and in quackery of all 
kinds in medicine, but there is positively a revival 
of the most remarkable character of an emotional 
form of occultism, a jumble of pseudo-science 
and irreligion. I allude to the various forms of 
faith-healing of which Christian Science is a type. 
There is, of course, money in the movement. In 
America, “Diviné healing” exhibits its success in 
one notable instarice in the establishment of a 
school and college, a bank, a land and investment 
association, a printing and publishing office, and 
sundry “Divine healing” homes, and this prosper- 
ity is now to be extended by the foundation of a 
city or colony of converts who shall be united 
by the common bond of faith in Divine healing as 
transmitted in the personal power of their leader. 
The official organ of this movement announces 
that the personification of their faith “makes her 
religion a business and conducts herself upon 
sound business principles,’ and their leader pub- 
licly boasts of his vast financial returns. With 
emphatic protest on the part of each that he alone 
holds the key to salvation, and that his system is 
quite original and unlike any other, comes the 
procession of “metaphysical healer and mind-cur- 
ist,” “viticulturist and magnetic healer,” “astro- 
logical health guide and phrenopathist,” “medical 
clairvoyant,” “esoteric vibrationist,” “psychic sci- 
entist,” and “mesmeric occultist.” Some use or 
abuse the manipulation of hypnotism; others 
claim the power to concentrate the magnetism 
of the air and to excite the vital fluids by arousing 
the proper mental vibrations, or by some equally 
lucid and demonstrable procedure ; some advertise 
magnetic cups, and positive and negative powders, 
and “absent treatment” by outputs of “psychic 
force,” and countless other imposing devices. 
But what is especially interesting, they offer di- 
plomas and degrees after a three weeks’ course 
of study or merely after the reading of a book. 
You remember that Carlyle in alluding to the 
number of millions inhabiting the globe remarked 
without any special provocation that they were 
“mostly fools.” I think to-day he would have 
added a condemnatory adjective. 





Mosquitoes and Their Pioperties..... .s.seeeeeees eee Medical News 

The two most common genera of mosquitoes 
found are tke Anopheles and the Culex, and of 
both there are many subdivisions. The position 
which the different genera take while resting is 


usually distinctive, as the Anopheles usually rests 
with its body. very nearly at right angles to the 
surface, while the body of the Culex and others 
is more parallel. The Anopheles also is quite 
awkward on alighting, whereas the Culex seems 
to have less trouble in coming to rest. All mos- 
quitoes come from an egg which hatches and 
forms the larve; this changes into the pupa and 
from this the imago or mature form of the insect 
develops, the moult skin being-used as a float’ 
until the wings and other parts have time to 
unfold, dry and adjust themselves to a new exist- 
ence, so that water is an absolute necessity for 
their development. The most common breeding- 
places are the gutters, drainage-canals, water- 
closets and cisterns; very few, if any, come from 
our rivers and lakes on account of the wave, 
winds or depth of water and myriads of fish which 
feed upon them, among which minnows are espe- 
cially prominent. In considering prevention and 
remedies, all efforts to get rid of mosquitoes 
should begin about April 1st. The gutters should 
be kept either dry or with running water, but 
never stagnant, for the female cannot well alight 
on running water to oviposit; the cisterns should 
be covered with fine galvanized iron wife gauze, 
which is better than oil, and the water-closets 
should be treated once a month with an ounce or 
two of petroleum. Where stagnation is unavoid- 
able, coal oil should be freely poured on the 
surface. 


POT I nines icindchadesniced sess Independent 

There is nothing strange in the familiar fact 
that the conduct which most deeply concerns the 
welfare of the race is often the last which prudent 
governments care to meddle with. In the privacy 
of his study no competent physician, lawyer, 
clergyman or professor of social science would 
hesitate to say that some tens of thousands of 
unhappy wretches in every civilized nation should 
never have been born, and that, until society 
assents to some method of preventing the birth 
of such, or of eliminating them from the popula- 
tion after their birth, the effort to stamp out crime 
and pauperism will be a Tantalus’s task. Ancient 
civilizations handled this problem in a radical 
fashion, as savages and barbarians always have 
done; but the world has grown both merciful and 
sentimental, and the community will no longer 
listen to propositions involving the infliction of 
death on account of physical or moral defect; it is 
loth to kill even for capital crime. There are 
indications, however, of a growing willingness 
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to seek a diminution of physical and moral evil 
through the prohibition of unfit marriages. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that a strong moral 
sentiment already exists against marriages of per- 
sons tainted with insanity, epilepsy and venereal 
disease. How far this sentiment can advanta- 
geously find expression in legislative enactments 
is a question that experiment only can answer. 
The public, therefore, will watch with keen in- 
terest the probable enactment and the working of 
the proposed Chilton Act in Minnesota. This 
measure undertakes to prevent the marriage of 
persons afflicted with serious physical or mental 
disorder by requiring every one wishing to enter 
into legal matrimony to submit to a physical ex- 
amination by a competent medical practitioner, 
and to obtain from him a certificate of sound 
health before the ceremony of marriage can be 
performed. The sanguine will expect more of 
this law than it can possibly accomplish; yet it 
may be productive of more good than the skepti- 
cal anticipate. When various choices are pre- 
sented to a large number of persons we have 
reason to expect that each possible choice will 
actually be made by a certain percentage of all 
choosers. In this case persons wishing to marry, 
but physically unfit, may do any one of four 
things—namely, obey the law, remove to another 
State, try to bribe the medical examiner, or live 
in illegal relations. There is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that all four of these choices 
will hereafter be revealed in Minnesota’s social 
statistics if the. Chilton Act is enforced. The 
only important question is, “How will the per- 
centages read?” If the figures of legal obedience 
shall turn out to be relatively large, the experi- 
ment will be called a success, and it will then be 
imitated by other commonwealths. 





Medical Uses of Fruit ....cccce cecccccecccccvrcccccoces Medical Brief 


A noted authority thus summarizes the uses 
of fruits in relieving diseased conditions of the 
body. It should not be understood that edible 
fruits exert direct medicinal effects. They sim- 
ply encourage the natural processes by which the 
several remedial processes which they aid are 
brought about. “Under the category of laxatives, 
oranges, figs, tamarinds, prunes, mulberries, dates, 
nectarines and plums may be included; pome- 
granates, cranberries, backberries, sumach berries, 
dewberries, raspberries, barberries, quinces, pears, 
wild cherries and medlars are astringent; grapes, 
peaches, strawberries, whortleberries, prickly 


pears, black currants and melon seeds are diuret- 
ics; gooseberries, red and white currants, pump- 
kins and melons are refrigerants; and lemons, 
limes and apples are stomachic sedatives. 


“Taken in the early morning, an orange acts 
very decidedly as a laxative, sometimes amount- 
ing to a purgative, and may generally be relied 
on. . . . Pomegranates are very astringent, 
and relieve relaxed throat and uvula. The bark 
of the root, in the form of a decoction, is a good 
anthelmintic, especially obnoxious to tapeworm. 
Figs, split open, form excellent poultices for boils 
and small abcesses. Strawberries and lemons, 
locally applied, are of some service in the re- 
moval of tartar from teeth. Apples are 
correctives useful in nausea, and even sea-sick- 
ness and the vomiting of pregnancy. They imme- 
diately relieve the nausea due to smoking. Bitter 
almonds contain hydrocyanic acid, and are useful 
in simple cough; but they frequently produce a 
sort of urticaria, or nettlerash. The persimmon, 
or “diospyros,” is palatable when ripe; but the 
green fruit is highly astringent, containing much 
tannin, and is used in diarrhea and dysentery. The 
oil of the cocoanut has been recommended as a 
substitute for cod-liver oil, and is much used in 
Germany for phthisis. Barberries are very agree- 
able to fever patients in the form of a drink. 
Dutch medlars are astringent and not very palata- 
ble. Grapes and raisins are nutritive and demul- 
cent, and very grateful in the sick chamber. A 
so-called “grape cure” has been lauded for the 
treatment of congestions of the liver and stomach, 
enlarged spleen, scrofula, tuberculosis, etc. Noth- 
ing is allowed but water and bread and several 
pounds of grapes per diem. Quince seeds are 
demulcent and astringent; boiled in water they 
make an excellent soothing and sedative lotion 
in inflammatory diseases of the eyes and eyelids.” 





Books Spread Contagion .........s+.cececerveces Indianapolis Sentinel 


The Chicago public library board last winter 
put a special committee to work on the subject of 
infected books. The eminent scientist, Dr. W. A. 
Kuflewski, was chairman of the committee which 
examined fifty volumes taken from the library. 
When the committee reported, the doctor dis- 
played several small glass tubes containing count- 
less germs of disease taken from the books, not 
one of the fifty being free from them. He was 
convinced that books spread contagion. Now a 
person who takes a book out of the library in 
town, city or village, always does so of his own 
free will; but when parents and school boards 
put second-hand books in the hands of the young 
pupil, they are practically master of the situation, 
and if diphtheria or other dangerous disease at- 
tacks those children, their elders become responsi- 
ble. An adult need not go to a public library; 
we compel our children to go to school. We have 
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no right to endanger their lives by making them 
use second-hand books. But is disease communi- 
cated by second-hand school books? Here are 
two facts to be looked at, separately and con- 
jointly. From some cause or other second-hand 
school books have found their way into nearly 
every neighborhood and school in Kentucky; so 
have small-pox and other contagious diseases. 
Scarcely a county in the State has escaped the 
ravages of this contagion, and in most instances 
the manner of its approach is mysteriously un- 
known. 

Dr. J. N. McCormick, of Bowling Green, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, who has treat- 
ed a great many cases of small-pox in the last 
three years, says: “It is easy to see how the use 
of second-hand books might become a source of 
contagion in our schools, especially with scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. The practice with some 
of our booksellers of dealing in second-hand 
books is very objectionable.” 

Public spirited medical men in Cincinnati de- 
clare that the practice of indiscriminately using 
second-hand books would be a constant menace 
to the public health, and, as evidence, they cite 
innumerable instances where contagion has re- 
sulted from books exposed to infectious diseases, 
sometimes after a period of fifty years. Books 
are considered one of the best natural cultures for 
disease germs known, and no mode of sterilization 
will cleanse them. This fact has been recognized 
by health department experts for a long time. 
Where books have been exposed even to the at- 
mosphere of rooms in which contagion has been 
present they have been promptly ordered de- 
stroyed. , 

It is not possible to tell what any second-hand 
book bought of a dealer has passed through. The 
custom that once prevailed among neighbors 
known to each other, under which school books 
were interchanged, is far safer than buying them 
of second-hand dealers; still most communities 
have long since abandoned the former practice. 
It is a safe rule to buy and own and use your 
own school books; then you know what you have. 
You can keep them out of the hands of your sick, 
out of the sick-room, away from every source 
of contagion. 

Disinfection is, indeed, practiced by the dealers; 
and it is their only justification, in the eyes of 
all who conscientiously adhere to and practice 
the precautions inculcated by the germ of disease, 
which, we remark with emphasis, is no longer 
a debatable, but a well-established law. But al- 
though disinfecting is a great benefit, it does not 
often disinfect. The outside of books, for in- 
stance, may be thoroughly disinfected, and yet 


the germ within—between the leaves—remains 
unharmed unless the leaves, one by one, be sub- 
jected to the most careful fumigation. This pro- 
cess would necessarily be so slow, and therefore 
expensive, that it would be cheaper to buy a new 
book than to sterilize an old one. 





Pay GING, 6.0 5 ow ncncdnineiccttsssescas New York Press 


Dr. S. A. Knopf of this city has translated into 
English and published in pamphlet form his essay 
on Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses, and 
How to Combat It, which took first prize at the 
international congress which assembled at Berlin 
to consider that important subject. It is most 
gratifying that a New York physician should have 
carried off the honors at the congress. This es- 
say, originally written in German, has been trans- 
lated into Dutch, French, Russian, Italian and 
English, and distributed throughout the world. 
The extremely infectious nature of consumption 
seems to be realized thoroughly now by the med- 
ical profession and to a large extent by the public 
generally. 

Dr. Knopf says in his pamphlet: “It is now 
universally admitted that tuberculosis is the most 
frequent cause of death. According to some 
statistics every seventh, according to others every 
sixth, death is due to tuberculosis in one form 
or another. According to Dr. George F. Keene, 
of Rhode Island, who is a close observer, the an- 
nual tribute of the United States to this scourge 
is over 100,000 of its inhabitants. Each year the 
world yields up 1,095,000; each day, 3,000; each 
minute, two of its people as a sacrifice to this 
plague.” : 

According to statistics quoted by Dr. Knopf, 
the greatest percentage of deaths from consump- 
tion occur in Russia and Austria, where the rate 
is 3,500 in every 1,000,000. France comes next, 
and then Germany. England, with 1,500 deaths 
in 1,000,000 from consumption, the doctor con- 
siders the least afflicted among nations by this dis- 
ease, and he thinks that the United States ranks 
with Germany. But if the figures of Dr. Keene 
(which Dr. Knopf quotes with approval) are 
right, then the United States has a somewhat less 
death rate from tuberculosis than England. 

Dr. Knopf says that tuberculosis can be com- 
municated in three ways—by the inhaling of the 
germ, by its being ingested (that is, eaten with 
infected food), and by inoculation (that is, the 
penetration of the tuberculous substance through 
a wound of the skin). He enlarges upon the 
great danger arising from promiscuous expectora- 
tion, and preaches the thorough disinfection of 
the sick-room. He also recommends the destruc-- 
tion of permanently infected houses where disin- 
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fection has failed to remove the germs. Plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight he insists upon as a pre- 
ventive and as a curative agent wherever the cir- 
cumstances of the person’s surroundings will al- 
low these excellent germ destroyers to be had 
in abundance, and if not obtainable in abundance, 
then let the person get all he can of them. Milk, 
unless one is reasonably sure that it comes from 
cows which are healthy and not tuberculous, 
should be boiled or sterilized. Domestic pets, 
such as cats, dogs, parrots and canary birds, 
should never be kissed or caressed, he says, for 
many of them are afflicted with tuberculosis. Per- 
sons suffering with consumption should have their 
own plates, spoons, knives, drinking glasses, etc., 
or, if that is not feasible, all table dishes and 
utensils used by them should be boiled afterward. 
Men should not wear belts, nor women corsets, 
for these appliances constrict the digestive organs 
and bad digestion begets a consumptive tendency. 
Neither should tight neckware be allowed, for it 
constricts the neck and interferes with the free 
and sufficient breathing which is necessary to the 
best development of the lungs and strengthens 
them against attacks of the tuberculosis germ. 

Trailing skirts and tight footwear also are 
placed on the black list, the former because they 
gather up the deadly microbe and carry them 
home, and the latter because they not only hinder 
free movement, but by constricting the blood-ves- 
sels, cause impaired circulation and coldness of 
the extremities. People should not sleep in the 
underclothing they have worn during the day and 
should bathe frequently, taking cold baths if their 
system will stand them. The doctor says: “The 
still very prevalent idea that night air is injurious 
is wrong. The night air is purer than that of 
day, particularly in great cities, and therefore one 
should always keep at least one window open in 
the bedroom or the room adjoining, so as to as- 
sure a sufficient and permanent ventilation.” The 
temperature of living rooms should be between 
65 and 68 degrees and the heat should not be too 
dry. He is against the use of tobacco by those 
predisposed to consumption, and regards the in- 
dulgence in alcoholic drink as making one espe- 
cially liable to contract consumption. 

The doctor’s “motto” for his essay is “To com- 
bat consumption as a disease of the masses suc- 
cessfully requires the combined action of a wise 
government. well-trained physicians and an in- 
telligent public.” 


The Right Way to Breathe ..... Scheie Life and How to Live It 


When the breath is taken so that the abdomen 
‘protrudes the result is that all the organs are 
depressed, for these could not go out from any 


other cause than being pressed upon from above, 
and the suspending muscles are constantly 
stretched, with decreasing power of contracting, 
with the result that they have ‘constantly decreas- 
ing power of keeping the organs in place, and the 
organs are growing heavier with this decreasing 
activity, so that by actual examination it is sel- 
dom we find any organ below the diaphragm not 
depressed below its normal position. The stomach 
is all the way from a half-inch to three inches 
below where it ought to be. 

Nature demands order for her operations, and no 
perfect digestion can obtain if the stomach is even 
half an inch out of place. But when the diaphragm 
widens laterally to support the lungs in inspiration, 
giving the most room possible for the lungs, alll the 
organs respondand are invigorated. The relaxation 
of the muscles between inhalation and exhalation, 
also between exhalation and inhalation, gives the 
one-third repose necessary in all of nature’s ope- 
rations, and the pelvic muscles take up the work 
of expiration; each group of muscles works in 
turn and then becomes passive and is drawn upon 
by the other group, thus doing its part in the vital 
processes of life. If the lungs inhale only by 
depressing the diaphragm they do so only by rob- 
bing all the organs below, and these are robbed 
not only of the room which belongs to them, but 
of the exercise which the natural co-operation 
in the act of respiration would give, and, missing 
this rhythm, there is no other exercise left to 
them and they become a troublesome dependency. 

The tendency to lavishness that exists in all 
nature and is entirely consistent with her absolute 
economy is nowhere more apparent than in the 
seemingly aimless motions of a baby; but in this 
seeming restlessness lies the secret of relation 
between muscles and brain, for function must go 
before structure and really creates it. A certain 
amount of demand is necessary to create the 
supply. When in the brain a ganglion is over- 
worked a new one is developed to assist, and 
unless nerve friction intervenes new ganglia will 
form to any extent necessary, so that in one sense 
the brain can never be overworked, though it can 
be worried into ruin. A steady, reasonable de- 
mand for power in any direction will always be 
honored. 

The rhythm of the baby’s breath and the con- 
tinual muscular activity entirely in harmony with 
the breath are the necessary preliminaries to full 
union of the conscious with the unconscious life. 
But very few of us know how to give babies that 
wholesome letting alone which is the height of 
wisdom, and so our unintelligent desire to help to 
the fullest extent becomes anxiety, which is al- 
ways unintelligent and makes an atmosphere of 
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tension for ourselves and the baby, which an in- 
telligent co-operation with nature would entirely 
avoid. 

The natural breath comes by a widening of the 
intercostal muscles and enlarging the space for 


the lungs, so that the cells may be easily filled. 
We only have to see to it that no restriction 
of nervous tension, habits of officious interference 
by untrained muscles or outward pressure is put 
in nature’s way. 





The Winning and the Losing of Maravilla’ 


_ The following tragic little tale forms an episode 
in Miss Montrésor’s story, The Alien, which is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this magazine. Jasper Mor- 
daunt, and Englishman and an adventurer, tells the 
story. The scene is laid in a small South American 
town. ° 
She was by far the greatest miracle I’ve ever 
seen! I knew that at once. She was seventeen 
then, and she had been Cesare Vivario’s wifc 
eight months. You cannot possibly have the least 
conception of what he was, and fortunately, to tell 
the truth, nor had she. She did not come of re- 
spectable people, but Cesare married her because 
she had a remarkably sweet voice, and sang in a 
way that attracted men of all sorts to his beastly 
little inn. I remembered hearing him grumble 
over the fee charged for the ceremony, but she 
was worth “binding,” he said. She married him 
because she was told to, and because she knew 
no better. There was no question of sentiment 
of any kind between them. There could not be 
any more than between a satyr and an angel. I 
bought my “miracle” from Cesare Vivario. I 
gave him a good round sum; more than all that 
she was worth from his point of view, and as 
much as was paid for the marble statue of Neustra 
Sefiora de la Immaculada Concepcion, which you 
may see on the high altar of Santa Anna. I meant 
to teach her to love and be happy. But she taught 
me. She knew more than I did. That little girl, 
surrounded by shameless evil from her babyhood ; 
which yet she had never seen, any more than a 
three-year-old baby sees it. She knew some 
things by instinct. God whispered them to her, 
I suppose. She had a genius for the most won- 
derful, shy, gentle love-making. Mine was clumsy 
beside hers. She had ways that made one rever- 
ence her. I can’t talk about them, but they were 
prettier than any one else’s ways, and quite orig- 
inal and distinct. They were a constant surprise 
to me. 

Wife? She wasn’t really wife to the creature 
who possessed her little white body, but who never 
so much as saw her soul. That’s the other side. 


*The Alien, By F. F. Montrésor. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


Ah, that’s the other side of “to the pure all things 
are pure.” Can’t you see that? She was a slave, 
if you like, but what she gave to me, no one could 
buy. That wasn’t for sale—I only won it because, 
in spite of all (and I was never a saint), I was 
still man enough to love her. 

Yes, I paid Cesare money down (oh, he was 
charmed; never had he so profited by the madness 
of Englishmen), and I took her right away out of 
that pestilent hole, with my arm round her waist, 
and her eyes looking up at me, with a trust in 
them that was enough to make a man out of a 
beast. I swore I would make them smile before 
I’d done with her, and smile without the shadow 
of fear! I did, too! For a time at least I did! 
You can buy lots of queer shams. ‘You can buy 
the outsides of most things created—but you 
can’t possess souls by buying them. Not even 
the devil can manage that, though he’s popularly 
supposed to, for by the time his dirty fingers close 
on them they are dead—or gone somewhere else. 

I bought Maravilla’s freedom; I didn’t buy my 
love’s love. That she gave me as a free gift, and, 
if I’m not her husband in God’s sight, why, it’s 
because He doesn’t see clearly. 

Her religion was the curse that came on us, 
and it spoilt everything. It couldn’t be helped, for 
she had a genius for it. I’ve thought about it since, 
and I know it was bound to happen. You can sup- 
press talent—that needs fostering to make it flow- 
er—but you can’t suppress genius. It lays hold of 
everything and turns it to food. It doesn’t mat- 
ter where it is born, it finds its way and becomes 
strong. Well, my miracle had it! It had kept 
her what she was in a vile place. It grew amaz- 
ingly so soon as she got into light and air. 

It was then that Maravilla’s genius for re- 
ligion grew apace. She took to going to mass. 
I made no objection, for it seems natural to wom- 
en to like saying prayers; then she was baptized, 
and so was the child, and I really did not mind 
that either—I had no idea what it would lead to, 
you see. I was not over-pleased when I heard of 
her going to confession, but that was because the 
priests there are a low lot, and because I knew 
too much about them. Yet badness could never 
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have hurt my Maravilla. I was always sure of 
that! It took a houseful of saints to drive her 
nearly out of her mind and twist her conscience 
the wrong way! 

I didn’t know what was the matter at first. 
She stopped singing, and she became grave and 
thin. Her eyes were always following me wist- 
fully, and presently they got a frightened look in 
them, such as I hadn’t seen there, since the day I 
took her away from Cesare Vivario. She was like 
a nervous child in one way: it was always difficult 
to her to explain what troubled her. The monks 
and nuns, who used to overrun us, had been 
chased out by Guzman Blanco; but some of them 
had been creeping back lately, and there was a lit- 
tle hospital, a long yellow building, just at the foot 
of the mountains, kept by sisters, where Maravilla 
loved to go. She took them presents from her 
own farm, riding over on a good little black mule, 
with the boy in front of her. I knew well enough 
that she spent whole days there, and thought it 
just as well that she should, for she couldn’t bear 
the city, and though she didn’t complain, it must 
have been a bit lonely for her at home. Those 
d—d saints had perverted my Maravilla’s mind; 
had made her believe that she was “living in sin” 
—that was their expression. Have you seen any 
one sicken and pine away from slow poison? No, 
I don’t suppose you have. I have, and more than 
once; but in this case it was a soul, not a body, 
that was infected with unnatural, miserable 
scruples, and no one could be punished. 

She had the consolation of her religion, and 
that is more to her than I am. I fought hard for 
her, but, mind you, I wouldn’t hold her fast when 
her heart was turned away. I’m not a Cesare. 
There’s just the difference. She left me, any- 
how, and they took her into their convent, where 
I hear she sees wonderful visions. It wouldn’t 
take much starving to bring her to that; but our 
child is dead, and I—I’m playing at quite another 
game in another world. 

Maravilla did work miracles in her convent, but 
she never reached a state where she forgot. Major 
Iredale. the cousin of Jasper, went there to see 


her. His purpose was not a disinterested one. He 
arrived just before the death of Maravilla. 


La Maravilla lay in the veranda. She craved 
for air, and suffered during the hot hours of the 
day, when she was obliged to be indoors. It was 
cool and fresh now, but she seemed to the Major 
to be just a shade more fragile than when he had 
last seen her, to have faded a little since yester- 
day. La Maravilla was nearly twenty-one years 
of age, and she had been the mother of two chil- 
dren, but the look of eternal childhood was in 
her eyes. 


“You are English. It is good even to touch 
an English clothes,” she said. “Please speak, for 
I die to hear your English tongue.” 

“Well, yes. I’m English,” said the Major slow- 
ly. She waited eagerly for more, but hé had 
apparently nothing further to say. 

“I like ver’ much to hear you speak. It don’ 
matter what you say.” 

“You were fond of him, eh?” said the Major. 

Maravilla laughed very softly, like one who 
laughs at a child’s question. 7 

“Ver’ fond of Jasper? Why, he is the life of 
me, and I die for wanting him. But I will not 
make my life to sin, do you see? I was ver’ igno- 
rant. I did not know till I was taught. D’recly I 
know for sure, I-go away. But it not ver’ long 
now. Jasper is a great man.” She waved her 
arms with a curious suggestion of indicating illim- 
itable greatness. “He ver’ beautiful too. But he 
gif his soul to me to keep. It must not be by 
me it get black on it. No, no, not after once I 
know.” 

She thrust her hand into the bosom of her 
loose bodice, and drew out a packet of letters en- 
closed in a saffron-colored case, which was em- 
broidered with purple flowers. 

“Will you please take?” said she. “When I 
heard how you was come, I said to me, I will gif 
to him my letters from Jasper. You see, before 
I went to Jasper, he wrote to me many letters, in 
his so funny Spanish, which, when he speak, is 
like a Spaniard, but when he write, will make you 
smile. It take me hours of great joy to read his 
letters, for I was not a great scholar. At-first he 
write round and big for me, but soon I learn. Ah, 
soon you learn what you like best in all of the 
world! Is it not so? After I was his, I learnt to 
speak his English, and I lof it greatly much better 
than the language which was before my own. He 
tell me bout many things when he write. All kind 
of things. So I know ’bout his mother; but when 
I read I don’ understan’ all of it. He tell me how 
he quarrel with his brother too—he called Gatton ; 
an’ he ver’ bad. Later he write less bout what he 
did, an’ more about me. Here are six letters, but 
one I mus’ keep. One I keep, make seven. Now 
look, I would have all buried in my coffin, but it 
shock all of the nuns, and, since you come, I be- 
lieve our Lady means me to gif them to you to 
take to him. So one bit alone I keep, an’ presently 
I say, ‘I will finish to make my shroud,’ and in it 
I will sew one bit. Sister Dolorosa, she ver’ good, 
an’ she seem to think I should not so want his 
words in my grave. But our Lady she know, for 
she not a nun. So take—but say I do not send my 
lof, because it has never stopped away from him.” 

Two days later Maravilla was dead. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


iciiesticcntecicieecvistinicil L’Evénement (Paris) 


Although the majority of newspapers, when 
speaking of Nicolas II., call him the “Tsar,” many 
of our confréres designate him yet under the 
name of “Czar.” Of these two names which is 
the correct one? “Tsar” undoubtedly; there can 
be no mistake about it. 

The national title of the Russian sovereigns is 
not, as it has been said by some etymologists, 
more ingenious than educated, the corruption of 
the word Cesar, like the Germanic Kaiser for 
instance. 

The cause of this error is that at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century we only knew the Rus- 
sians through the Poles, with whom we had inter- 
national intercourse long before we got acquaint- 
ed with the Moscovites. The word “czar” is the 
Polish form of the word “tsar,” with a slight 
difference of pronunciation which distinguishes 
the two words derived from the Slavonic 
language. 

We know that all the Russians, like all the 
Slavs, belong to the Greek Church, use the 
Cyrillic alphabet containing thirty-eight signs, 
still employed in the sacred language, but reduced 
to thirty-one in the common language. The 
Catholic Slavs, like the Poles, having kept the 
Latin alphabet of twenty-four signs, were com- 
pelled to resort to combinations of double letters 
to take the place of the “sibillant” consonants 
which are found in the Cyrillic alphabet. The 
“cz” forms one of these combinations; hence the 
Polish orthography which was adopted at first by 
some illustrious writers like Voltaire and Saint- 
Simon. 

The same rule applies to the derivatives of the 
word tsar: tsarine, tsarevna, tsarevitch, which 
some authors persist in writing czarine, czarevna, 
czarewitch. 

These words are even spelled Césarine, 
Césarevna and Césarevitch, as a tribute to their 
imaginary origin. 

But the word “tsar” has no Latin etymology; 
it is not the translation of the word “cesar.” The 
proof of it is that Peter the Great added the title 
Imperator to his title of tsar during the first years 
of his reign. 

Concerning the true etymology of “tsar” we 
may be obliged to look for it in the Persian “Sar,” 
which means king, and is an old Chaldean word. 





Restored Chippendale in Books ..........s.eeeeeeees Outlook (London) 


These are the days of debased ideals, in which 
everything drifts inevitably to the last depravity 


of monetary value. The familiar processes of 
the stock market have spread to books; of high 
thoughts booms are made, and corners rigged in 
lovely imaginations. William Morris might well 
turn in his grave if he could see the uses to which 
his fine dreams of beautiful books have been put. 
If he could note the hands through which his lim- 
ited editions (baneful phrase!) have passed, and 
the resting places to which they have come, it 
were enough to wake him into murderous wrath. 
One can almost see him again in those long-gone 
Sunday mornings in Hyde Park, standing in some 
grassy corner behind the railings, his blue jacket 
buttoned tight about him, the red tie peeping out 
beneath the brown of his chin-beard, soft felt 
hat on head, hands in pockets, speaking schemes 
of benevolent beauty to four men and a boy, and 
a suspicious policeman added in the wild Tra- 
falgar Square days. If he, broad, buoyant skipper 
as he looked and was, just stepped ashore from 
the foam of Norse romance to tell us good tidings, 
could have foreseen what the world would make 
of his art of book-making, he would have taken 
good care that,the Kelmscott Press productions 
should not pass into its hands. 

The world which he imagined was waiting for 
his beautiful books is not yet. The chief product 
of his enthusiasms in type, ornament, plates and 
binding is a particular class of dealers in “limited 
editions.”  “Kelmscotts” have been boomed, 
bought and stored away until only the wealthy 
can purchase such as are released for public bid- 
ding at Sotheby’s. Instead of the prophet and 
teacher he hoped to be, Morris has become a mere 
catalogue-name and “Kelmscott” a _ collector’s 
mark. The world being what it is, these Morris 
books have taken a perfectly natural course. 
Against that course there is no appeal. But it is 
a sad thing to consider that books meant to be 
things of beauty are become mere barter, a sort 
of exchange for postage-stamps and great auk’s 
eggs. It is not as if they were meant tobe 
rarities or oddities; they were really sermons in 
art. Many persons that bought them as they 
came out did not consider them so very beautiful. 
The type wearies the eye, and you cannot take in 
a whole line at a glance, as you ought to be able 
to do with all books you love. But still they had 
beauty of a kind; they were the product of fine 
intentions, and they have become the parent of a 
form of commerce and numberless imitations. 

Of these imitations, some good, some indiffer- 
ent, some bad, the leading characteristics are the 
high price and the “iimited edition.” Their ap- 
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peal is evidently to the book-barterer called from 
the aforesaid postage-stamps and auk’s eggs by 
the surprising enhancement in price of the “Kelm- 
scott” books. All the Morrisian ways and methods 
are slavishly copied. The prospectuses are word- 
ed in graceless and affected English; and at the 
end of the volume the reader is gravely informed 
that “here ends this edition of” so and so, deco- 
rated by such and such a one, printed by another, 
at a certain press, all in the true “restored Chip- 
pendale” style. Two things these prospectors in 
books never omit to indicate—the number of 
copies printed is limited and the price is high. 
The price at once goes higher, and in some recent 
cases even booksellers have not been able to pro- 
cure copies at the “issue price.” What can possi- 
bly be the object of fostering a traffic of this nature 
in books? The works produced are in no sense 
rare. And if the books, as books, attain at times to 
a certain distinction of form and style, the price 
asked for them is far from inadequate, and no 
precaution seems to be taken to obtain a body 
of subscribers from among the few hundred per- 
sons in London who appreciate beauty in books. 
What then is the purpose of these hugger-mugger 
presses which have sprung up in base imitation 
of the Kelmscott? They are really making a 
business out of that literature for which in their 
announcements they profess a very special rever- 
ence, and they incite to that traffic by the devices 
of limited numbers and high prices. The world 
of beautiful books is-becoming, under these in- 
stigations, a very Petticoat Lane of unholy barter. 
“Kelmscott” begins to stink in the nostrils of its 
early supporters as the archetype of an art de- 
graded into commerce by followers who deliber- 
ately appeal to the conditions of the unlovely 
traffic created by its success and repute. 





Rome in Recent Fiction ....Dora McChesney.... Literature (London) 


Tradition avers that Rome’s seven high Gods 
stood forth in martial array to repel the Car- 
thaginian invader, and that St. Peter in person 
awed the tameless spirit of Attila. There is, 
however, a latter-day invasion of the Barbarians 
which has proved too strong for deities and saints 
in alliance—the novelist with a purpose has taken 
possession of the Eternal City. 

The spectacle has an interest all its own, a 
pathetic, dramatic, and—shall it be confessed ?—a 
distinctly humorous aspect. For the modern 
throned evil of the Seven Hills, has not tarried 
in his righteous indignation until that evil has 
actually flashed upon him in all its searing mag- 
nificence. He has not, like the great Protestant 
Reformer, been turned back on the Sacred Stair 
by an authentic and irresistible voice. Things 


are better managed in these labor-saving days, 
and no time is wasted in vague groping through 
Rome’s tremendous alternations of gloom and 
splendor in search of a fugitive divinity and a 
vanishing faith. Our literary Crusader of to-day 
goes to the World-City with a notebook open 
indeed for “local color,” but with his opinions 
already settled, packed comfortably in his port- 
manteau. Under such circumstances, the local 
color is obliging enough never to interfere with 
the opinion. 

It cannot, however, be an easy undertaking to 
write six hundred pages about Rome and to keep 
out Rome’s subtly pervasive atmosphere as com- 
pletely as Mr. Hall Caine has done in The Eternal 
City. When Monsieur Zola brought his visionary 
young priest to the tribunal of the Vatican, he 
saw not the Vatican only, not alone the Leonine 
city where the carven Papal escutcheons still 
guard the moldering, massive reaches of wall 
enclosing so many memories. The French novel- 
ist flung Rome bodily on his canvas, with a con- 
fusion of conflicting aspects, a painful oppressive- 
ness and complexity not uncharacteristic of the 
city which he paints. The reader may sigh under 
the elaborate descriptions, the historic reminis- 
cences, the social analyses which weight Mon- 
sieur Zola’s pages, but he cannot but confess that 
that is one method of conveying the sense of 
the place. For Rome itself leaves on some be- 
holders the same impression of painful and be- 
wildering magnitude, of an intricacy of ever- 
receding horizons. 

English fiction affords no parallel to Zola’s 
book, any more than to the superb historical 
romances of Felix Dahn and Sienkiewicz. And 
yet many sides of a most many-sided subject have 
been touched in our late novels. Chiefly, it ap- 
pears, the present social and political questions 
have preoccupied our writers, and old Rome has 
been sketched in as a background or almost wholly 
ignored. 

In Eleanor we see the city for the most 
part from a distance, as the characters of the 
book might have looked toward it from their 
villa in the hills. And thus depicted, like the 
splendid sunsets smoldering along the western 
sky, the sense of Rome and its significance are 
perhaps as well given as by a closer and more 
detailed survey. Indeed, throughout her Italian 
romance Mrs. Humphry Ward’s somewhat dog- 
matic and laborious pen has acquired a new ret- 
icence and a distinction most delightful. In the 
same way a very different artist, Dr. Barry, has, 
in his Arden Massiter, carried his Socialistic 
hero out of the actual arena of Roman life away 
to the medizval fastness in the Volscians, better 
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fitted for a medieval drama of love, revenge, and 
the Evil Eye. Yet I, for my part, find in Father 
Barry’s book one passage which sweeps before the 
imagination, a strange momentary pageant of past 
greatness and guilt. It is where the young Italian 
noble and his English friend watch the ensan- 
guined sunset from the Janiculum, and Don 
Gaetano rhapsodizes on the motto of his house, 
“Sangue lava Sangue,” and its terrible aptness 
to the city of blood below them. The outburst 
might seem the merest rhetoric uttered on any 
other spot, but a pomp of expression appears 
natural to Rome, which has called forth in so 
many divers writers a certain processional pomp 
of language. 

That temptation evidently did not assail Mr. 
Bagot, though in his Casting of Nets he takes 
his readers into Roman palaces and describes 
St. Peter’s in its hour of triumphal ceremonial. 
His temperate style with its faintly cynical 
edge, the dry and definite light in which he 
regards objects so long haloed by mystic venera- 
tion, make the book somewhat of a relief to over- 
strained nerves. 

The fascination of the place he has not ren- 
dered, but then who would be unwise enough 
to look for the secret of that fascination among 
the social bickerings in the salons of the Blacks 
and Whites? Mr. Bagot knows his world, 
though perhaps he describes it with something of 
a “parti pris,” and if that world strikes us as 
circumscribed the very defect may be taken as a 
proof of the narrator’s faithfulness. The historic 
Rome is absent from his pages as from those of 
Monsieur Bourget’s Cosmopolis, with its ironic 
study of a thoroughly “mondaine” society. 

Only one book has lately appeared which, to 
one reader at least, reveals something of another, 
truer Rome, the city which is eternal indeed, since 
it is builded in the dreams, the hopes, the 
memories of men. Beside Zola’s study of the 
actual Rome, in its slow crumbling and its fever- 
ish upbuilding, I would put in strange contrast a 
study of Rome mirrored in an individual soul: 
Edward Hutton’s Frederic Uvedale. The Rome 
of that spiritual knight errant, that seeker after 
the perfect way, is not and cannot be the material 
city. His is that Eternal City which for centuries 
ruled the imagination of the world, as for other 
earlier centuries the embattled city of the legion- 
aries had ruled its subject nations. The phantom 
Rome has not been the less potent. “What is the 
Papacy,” wrote Hobbes in a memorable phrase, 
“but the ghost of the Roman Empire, sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof?” and what was 
the Holy Roman Empire but the long domination 
of a dream? 


The Medizval Emperors have passed with all 
the strength drawn from “barbaric” German 
elements and all the weakness begotten of their 
fancied heirship to the Cesars. But the Pope 
remains (it requires the genius of Mr. Hall 
Caine to regard, apparently, the one as the 
successor of the others), and those who have 
watched his white, spectral figure at the high altar 


in St. Peter’s are sometimes inclined to feel the 


phantasmal power unbroken. Mr. Hutton’s hero 
is born and bred a Roman Catholic and comes to 
Rome with the faith of a pilgrim, the ardors of a 
dedicated knight of the Church. 

I find myself looking for a Roman book as yet, 
I fear, unwritten; one which should give us, per- 
haps, less of the Blacks and Whites and more of 
those glimpses, those fugitive impressions through 
which, as through that magical keyhole of Santa 
Maria in Aventina, all Rome is for an instant 
seen or divined. It is not in the great pageant, 
the extended view, that the truest revelation is 
always given. The stain of a scarlet poppy on the 
desolate roads of the Aventine, a branch of laurel 
or a heavy-headed rose gathered in passing in the 
Palace of Tiberius may tell more than much elo- 
quence of what the spot has witnessed. All the 
past may be struck to life by the sight of the 
time-worn “Opus Alexandrinum” pavement in a 
restored church—how much more by one of the 
broken reliefs in the Via Appia, netted in bramble 
or convolvulus. 

In search of these stray half-coverings, I 
open Vernon Lee’s Seeker of Pagan Perfec- 
tion in her volume of Renaissance Studies and 
Fancies. 

It is a very slight study, but one which the 
author of Marius the Epicurean might have been 
content to claim. Its interpretation of the effect 
of the vaguely comprehended spirit of antiquity, 
and its consummate achievement and gloriously 
limited art, on the seeking passion of the fifteenth- 
century artist, throws strange light on both worlds 
of which it treats. That sketch of the Pictor 
Sacrilegus is not merely a wonderful divination 
of that medieval Rome of which, alas! but a 
crumbling fragment remains, more alien, more 
distant from us than the Rome of the Re- 
public. 

One sentence might serve as a key to all phases 
of the city, even to the visionary “third Rome” 
of Mazzini. “They approached silently the city 
walls, solemn with their towers and gates, end- 
less as it seemed, and enclosing, one felt vaguely, 
an endless, distant, invisible city.” For surely 
we all, unless, indeed, we be novelists with a 
theory, go dimly seeking some ideal, invisible city 
within the Walls of Aurelian. 
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The Sketch Book: 


The Ma-Ma and the Cossack .........0sseeeee- Golos (St. Petersburg) 


Ma-Ma is the name under which are designated 
the peasants of Northern China, and they have 
the reputation of being gentle and peaceable, 
though exceedingly poor. One of these peasants 


came confidently to Tien-Tsin as soon as peace ~ 
was proclaimed by the Allies. Native messengers, . 


Chinese officials and missionaries had been de- 
spatched in all directions to tell the people to re- 
sume their occupations and bring to the soldiers 
all the provisions they could spare, with the prom- 
ise that they would be well treated and besides 
well paid. Among the first to come was a peasant 
who wanted to sell some products of his farm. 

According to official reports the Ma-Ma offered 
his products to a Cossack of the Don whom he 
met at the entrance of the city. No bargaining 
took place, only a few words were exchanged, and 
without provocation the soldier lifted his gun 
and shot the Chinaman, who fell to the ground 
mortally wounded. The aggressor ran away. 

The Russian authorities were notified and the 
dying man was removed to the nearest hospital. 
The military prosecutor came at once to hold an 
inquest, having ordered first the arrest of all the 
Cossacks found in the neighborhood. The fol- 
lowing conversation took place at the bed of the 
wounded man: 


“Ma-Ma,” asked the prosecutor; “you have 


been shot by one of our soldiers and you will die. 
If I should bring near your bed all the Cossacks 
found near the place where you were wounded, 
would you identify the guilty one?” 

“T could, because he spoke to me before he shot 
me, but I would not consent to do so.” 

“Why? This man should be punished.” 

“What is the use of inflicting pain upon two 
men, while I am willing to suffer alone? I have 
no ill-feeling against this soldier. I forgive him, 
because I want my death to be sweet and without 
remorse.” 

“But,” added the prosecutor, “if he is not pun- 
ished, he will commit another murder.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Ma-Ma, “he will not, because 
I forgave him.” 

The prosecutor insisted, but the peasant re- 
mained obdurate. 





The Origin of Woman........ Julia Parucher........ Town and Country 

At the beginning of time, Twashtri, the Vulcan 
of the Hindoo mythology, created the world, and 
man. But when he wished to create woman he 
found that he had exhausted all the materials at 
his disposal in the creation of the man. There re- 





Character in Outline 


mained no solid elements. Twashtri, perplexed, 
sank into a profound revery. Presently, he 
grasped an idea, and took the roundness of 
the moon, and the undulations of the serpent; 
the flexible branches of plants, and the tremor 
of grasses; the slenderness of the reed, and the 
velvety touch of the flowers; the lightness of 
leaves, and the glance of the roe; the evanescent 
glitter of a sunbeam, and the tears of the clouds; 
the fickleness of the wind, and the timidity of the 
hare; the vanity of the peacock, and the softness 
of the down which trims the breast of the spar- 
row; the hardness of the diamond, and the sweet- 
ness of honey; the cruelty of the tiger, and the 
warmth of the fire; the coldness of the snow, 
the chattering of the jay, and the cooing of the 
turtle dove. 

All these things Twashtri mixed together and 
formed woman. He then gave her to man. Eight 
days after the man came to Twashtri and said to 
him: 

“Master, the creature that you gave me poisons 
my existence. She chatters without ceasing—she 
takes all my time—she complains for nothing— 
she is always ill. I have come to beg you to take 
her back, for I cannot live with her.” 

And Twashtri took the woman back. Again, 
after eight days, the man appeared before the god, 
and said: 

“Master, my life is very solitary since I re- 
turned you that creature. I remember that she 
danced before me and sang. I also remember 
that she looked at me out of the corner of her eye, 
that she amused me, and admired me.” 

And Twashtri gave back the woman to the 
man. Three days only passed, and the god per- 
ceived yet agaif the man before him, disconsolate. 

“Master,” said the man, “I do not.know the rea- 
son, but I am now certain that the woman causes 
me more annoyance than she gives me pleasure. 
Master, I entreat you, take her back.” 

But Twashtri cried in anger: 

“Go, man, and do the best you can,” 

And the man said: 

“T cannot live with the woman.” 

The god replied: 

“You will not be able to live without her.” 

And the man went away full of sorrow and 
lamenting: “Alas! poor me! I cannot live with 
her, and I cannot live without her !” 





The Finger of the Sun..........+4+. | eee Argonaut 
Beyond the alkali and cactus of the Arizona 
desert lies the red line of the Colorado, and be- 
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youd that the land of romance and of dreams. 
There, in a district apart and of itself, lived 
Father Anselmo. He had been born and raised 
in the place. He knew each stone and tree and 
hut and moving thing. Here he had thought the 
deep thoughts and dreamed the lofty dreams that 
had led him to the bosom of the church; and 
now he walked among his people, black-robed 
and loving, a veritable incarnation of good. And 
the simple people loved him, as simple people will, 
giving him full measure of faith and confidence. 
He knew them all—Juan and Sanchez and 
Pachita; Teofilo, Concepcion and Pasqual; lived 
in their joys and hopes; sorrowed in their sor- 
rows and defeats; and, counseling and aiding, 
walked with them down the stony road of life. It 
was fine, on a summer’s evening, to see Father 
Anselmo standing on the “azoteo” of the house, 
gazing over the broad valley where the corn was 
ripening, and the people, with noise and laughter, 
were coming down the lanes toward home; for 
he loved to gather his flock to him in one all- 
embracing glance. 

Thus they lived quietly, these people, until the 
season of the great drought. One will not soon 
forget those days. Year upon year the brazen 
sun looked down pitiless and tearless. Year by 
year the harvests burned in the fields until the 
stores of corn were gone and there were none 
from which to draw. Day by day the frames 
grew gaunt and the faces full of wonder that 
looked upon Father Anselmo in inquiry. And 
then came pestilence, and at last despair. Stricken 
for a fault unknown, they folded their blankets 
about their bowed heads, and with the simple 
stoicism of their race awaited death. There was 
little wailing or complaint. The low-murmured 
“Ah Dios!” could scarce be heard beyond the 
threshold, but none the less was the grief intense. 
And the sun beat down upon the fields, and the 
dust grew deeper upon the roads, and the world 
melted further and further away, and the rains or 
succor came not. 

Passing from house to house where the grim 
visitor had been, or was awaited, Father An- 
selmo poured out his meed of comfort, con- 
dolence, or encouragement; but his heart was 
heavy and his feet leaden upon the stones. And 
when worn out he sought the shadow of his 
“patio” and the simple refreshment which gave 
him strength to endure, still in memory the mild 
eyes looked with wonder into his, and the soft 
voices murmured “Ah Dios!” in that strange note 
of astonishment and inquiry. So the days grew, 
and the horror. And one night Father Anselmo, 
sitting in the deep shadow in the garden of the 





plaza where the few trees were still alive, heard 
low-murmured conversation : 

“Madre de Dios. Pablo the aguador died to- 
day.” 

“Hombre. The aguador ?” 

“Si. He was too weak. The long fasting had 
made him so. He was not the strong man he had 
been.” 

“And Monica?” 

“Dead, too.” 

“Ah Dios! How will it end?” 

“Who knows? They say that from the great 
valleys to the north, corn could be had if one had 
the money to buy.” 

“But with what could we buy?” 

“Even so. There is nothing. God in good time 
will provide.” 

The voices sank to silence, and Father Anselmo 
sat in thought. Corn to be had for the purchas- 
ing? But how buy? These wretched people who 
had been stripped long since. The money—could 
it be had? Ay. Faith. That will remove moun- 
tains. And prayer. Are not all things given to 
him who asks? 

The soft sandals of Father Anselmo made little 
noise upon the flags as he passed up the aisle of 
the chapel at midnight and kneeled at the altar 
for prayer. Well he prayed and long, with an 
abiding faith, believing that by some miratle 
would his prayer be answered. But the dark 
shadows in the chapel answered not. And still 
the father prayed. The night passed and the day 
was born; and still the father prayed. Gradually 
the light broke in the east and the broad sun 
arose and shot its beams across the stricken land; 
and Father Anselmo prayed. And as he prayed 
a long line of light entered at the window and 
made a golden glory among the rafters; and it 
moved like a pointing finger along the roof and 
down the wall; and on a sudden it lit the altar-loft 
where the treasures of the church lay, and where 
the great picture of the Christ hung sheltered 
in its golden frame; and it lit the frame with 
a twofold glory and paused—lingering. Then 
flashed a thought upon Father Anselmo and a 
revelation like a blow. Gold for the corn; here 
it was, here in this frame. But how? To rob 
the church, the Christ? God forbid the sacrilege. 
And there came a still, small voice: “The Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head.” What 
need had he then of a golden frame? He who 
had scorned the riches of the world. Still Father 
Anselmo shrank in horror. And the light, travel- 
ing, awoke the face of the Christ, that face glori- 
fied with its tender eyes, and there hovered there 
a smile, which seemed to say: “Fear not. This 
do in my name.” 
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And the sun rose higher till the whole chapel 
was full of light, and for the first time in many 
weary weeks a bird’s song broke upon the morn- 
ing air. Then Father Anselmo crossed himself, 
and, rising reverently, approached the great altar; 
and he took the golden frame which for so many 
years had been the awe and wonder of the people, 
and he left the picture of the Christ upon the 
altar, thinking it well that this homeless son of 
man should be within God’s hands. And Father 
Anselmo passed out carrying the frame beneath 
his robe, and before many days the sufferings of 
the patient people were relieved. But it is a 
question which is discussed even to this day, 
whether the holy father committed sacrilege in 
thus robbing the church. Some say it was a 
miracle. 


Pastry Gnd POrhe ...ccrcvecscccccoccesesscs Louisville Courier-Journal 


Speaking of cattle recalls the story of the senti- 
mental man and his practical wife. She looks like 
a dream, but she is right up to the mark in busi- 
ness. One day, just as the frost was on the 
pumpkin, he came in. “Darling,” he began, “I 
have been thinking this is a most memorable 
day in our lives—both yours and mine. Do you 
know what it recalls?” 

“No,” she declared; she didn’t think she did. 

“What! Not remember this particular date?” 
he asked in horror and reproach. “Oh, surely you 
must.” 

She said again that she didn’t, though to oblige 
him she would if she could, and he bowed his 
head and looked sorrowfully out of the window 
at the swaying trees loaded with red leaves. 

“Don’t say it,” he exclaimed. “Don’t tell me 
you have no recollection of the serious import 
of this day. Remember, it was just this time in 
bygone days we made the date memorable. Think! 
See how I am impressed by the recollection; sure- 
ly you recall it.” 

A dawning light spread over her face. “J 
believe I do,” she cried, joyously. “Yes, it was 
just this time we killed hogs last fall.” 

He gave a hollow groan and left the room of 
his too, too practical wife. It was their wedding 
anniversary. 


POONEB 0:02 100008 Karl Mélite.........05. Akbar (Soukarras, Algeria) 


The brigantine Canebiéres, Captain Capédé- 
dious, from Marseilles, dropped anchor one fine 
morning at La Goulette, the port of Tunis. The 
weather was beautiful, and the captain, wishing 
to lose no time, went at once in his yawl to the 
main custom-house of His Serene Highness the 
Bey. He wanted a permit to land his merchandise 


without delay. Therefore he explained to the 
custom-house officers that his cargo was exclu- 
sively composed of nightcaps, which constituted a 
commodity absolutely indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the people, Mussulmans, Jews and Chris- 
tians alike. The representatives of the Bey had 
never heard of nightcaps, and Capédédious knew 
that they told the truth in stating this fact. There- 
fore he produced a few beautiful samples from 
his cargo, and delivered a grandiloquent speech 
to explain matters from the social, sanitary and 
economical point of view. The officers were con- 
vinced by his arguments and also by a liberal and 
discreet apportionment of “douros.”* But what 
could they do? Nightcaps were not mentioned 
in the voluminous list of articles subject to duty, 
and therefore they had to submit the matter to the 
Grand Vizier. 

Capédédious returned to his ship very much 
disappointed, although he had the promise that 
his case would be considered at the earliest op- 
portunity. He subsequently made several visits 
to the cusom-house, each time bringing a little 
supply of “douros,” but he could not secure the 
permission to land. He tried also to interview 
the Grand Vizier, but to no avail, notwithstanding 
the liberalities he bestowed upon the servants at 
the palace. 

One day he met one of his countrymen who 
knew the customs in Tunis, and told him that 
his only salvation was to complain directly to the 
Bey. It was the easiest thing to do after all. 
Every Friday the Bey was going to the Mosque 
of Omar, and any one could approach him on the 
way. Capédédious was somewhat afraid to follow 
the advice; but he had waited six long weeks, 
spent a good deal of money, and he decided to 
take his ‘chances. 

On the following Friday he posted himself 
along the street leading to the Mosque, dressed 
in his best clothes, and wearing the finest night- 
cap he could find, really a poem in colors near 
which the rainbow would have faded. As soon 
as the Bey made his appearance he threw himself 
at his feet, asking justice in a loud voice. 

The Bey, who had never seen a nightcap, paid 
special attention to Capédédious, and ordered him 
to rise, requesting him at the same time to explain 
his case. The captain, who had prepared a 
memorandum, handed it to the Bey and furnished 
all the information at his command, exhibiting 
meanwhile his beautiful nightcap. 

“Your case is interesting,” said the Bey; “you 
want justice, and justice you shall have. The ques- 
tion is, however, ‘What kind of justice do you 


*Douro, a silver piece worth about one dollar. 
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want?’ You are a Frenchman and possibly you 
may prefer French justice to Mussulman justice.” 

Capédédious had heard a good deal about Mus- 
sulman justice and he was quite afraid to experi- 
ment‘with it. Therefore he expressed the opinion 
that the justice of his own country, although hope- 
lessly blind, was good enough for him. 

“Very well,” decided the Bey; “it will be done 
according to your wishes; return at once to your 
ship and wait for a decision; all the machinery 
of justice will be put in motion at once to consider 
your case.” 

To say that the captain from Marseilles was 
fairly delighted is to put it mildly. He sang for 
joy all the way to his vessel. But, alas! he 
did not realize the immensity of the mistake he 
had made. Truly the Bey had smiled at his re- 
quest, but he did not know what this smile meant. 
Weeks elapsed, and life became monotonous on 
board the Canebiéres. Capédédious became des- 
perate, and at the end of three months of useless 
expectation he decided to see the Bey again. 

His Serene Highness recognized him at once 
and gently asked him what he wanted. The cap- 
tain explained his case again. 

“My dear friend,” said the Bey, “you are mis- 
taken if you think that I have forgotten you; on 
the contrary I have nothing in my mind but your 
case, which by the way is very intricate. I have 
summoned the best jurists in the Beylick; they 
are at work with a tremendous force of scribes, 
looking for precedents, ransacking the archives, 
and examining records, and they report daily to 
me in person. I have all I can do to keep up 
with them, as they bring to me every morning a 
wagon load of documents. Yet, believe me, your 
case is progressing nicely and the decision will 
satisfy you, even if I have to chop a few more 
heads to stimulate the zeal of my jurists.” 

“But how long will that take?” asked Capédé- 
dious; “I have been already waiting during three 
long months.” 

“Three long months!” exclaimed the Bey in 
surprise. “But this is nothing! You ought to 
know that! You wanted French justice, and 
French justice I gave you! I have just now a lit- 
tle difficulty with your government, and the 
French jurists have been at it during the last 
fifteen years. Do I complain about it? As a 
matter of course I do not, because I am satisfied 
that everything possible is done to settle the mat- 
ter satisfactorily.” 

“I would rather try the Mussulman justice, if 
this is the case,” pleadingly said Capédédious. 

“This is another matter,” answered the Bey; 
“return to your ship and wait.” 

The captain started at once, quite perplexed, 


and to tell the truth almost regretting the last 
request he had formulated. He had hardly 
reached the Canebiéres, however, before he saw 
hundreds of barks loaded with Jews, making for 
his ship in a hurry. These Jews were in a terrible 
state of excitement; they all wanted to buy night- 
caps in any quantity and at any price. Capédé- 
dious had to summon all his crew to preserve 
order, as his customers were fighting with all their 
might to secure the coveted articles of headgear. 
The whole cargo was sold in a twinkling at ex- 
travagant prices, and the profit proved enormous. 
Furthermore the nightcap business fever invaded 
the whole town of Tunis, all the Jews buying and 
selling nightcaps in the shops, in the streets, 
in the synagogues, everywhere. It appears that 
the Bey had issued the following “irade”: “All the 
Jews caught in the streets of Tunis without a 
nightcap will be beheaded.” 

Captain Capédédious was not ungrateful ; the-e- 
fore on the following Friday he went to the 
Mosque again, gave his thanks to the Bey, and 
offered him a good-size bag well filled with 
“douros.” 

“You are the only ‘giaour’** who ever proved 
his gratefulness to me,” said the. Bey. “I want 
to reward you. Return to your ship; you will 
have a last sample of Mussulman justice. But to- 
morrow you must leave Tunis, as it is not always 
wise to tempt Allah twice.” 

The sense of these words was not very clear 
to the captain. He obeyed, however, with due 
celerity. But, behold! He had not been ten 
minutes on board the Canebiéres when he saw 
his customers, the Jews, frantically rowing toward 
him. It was a desperate race. 

The Bey had issued another “irade” reading thus: 
“All the Jews caught in the streets of Tunis with 
a nightcap in their possession will be beheaded.” 
Captain Capédédious caught the situation at a 
glance, and bought back all his cargo for a mere 
song. As usual the Jews had paid the costs of 
Mussulman justice. 





Embryo Americans. .......++++- Elizabeth Robins......+...... Harper's 


The Magdeburger Bahnhof, that dull and 
usually unremarkable railway station at Leipsic, 
was transformed—it had become a human ant- 
hill, where each creature, with ant-like scorn for 
proportion, seerred to be carrying or dragging a 
burden of Gepack and progeny bigger than him- 
self. 

I am pushed and buffeted. But the raging ex- 
citement of the motley gathering rouses too keen 
an interest to admit of retreat and waiting some- 


*Giour, an infidel. 
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where else under less revolutionary conditions for 
my Hanover train. With difficulty I stand my 
ground, elbows out, awaiting developments. 
Many of the outlandishly dressed people have 
evidently already come some distance on a pil- 
grimage of supreme and agitating importance. I 
listen to the confusion of thick dialects, and 
notice how most of the work-worn women are 
dressed peasant fashion in fierce colors, stained 
and toned by hard weather in the open. No hats 
or bonnets—three-cornered kerchiefs and shawls 
on their heads in many cases, which coverings are 
being mauled and pushed down to the neck by 
the surging crowd. The German officials 
“schimpf” and rage, the women press on into 
the already overcrowded station in the wake of 
their men folk, faces red and steaming, arms full 
of babies and bundles, little children clinging to 
their skirts (oh, the small scared faces!), hus- 
bands. quarrelling, screaming orders, and trying 
to keep their flocks together; mothers distracted, 
many crying; young girls with cheeks flushed 
bright at the adventure and eyes shining, clothes 
askew and sometimes torn; little people losing 
their mothers; mothers agonized about their 
children—it was a picture of strain and stress 
I have never seen equalled. What was going 
on? I could not yet force my way to an 
official to inquire. There seemed to be a des- 
perate congestion about the exit to the platform. 
Some of the people were too overburdened with 
luggage to reach, or at all events to get through, 


the stile, and stood wedged, till the ticket-takers. 


pulled them through by main force, tearing the 
travelers’ clothes in the process, and even in one 
or two cases denuding him (oftener her) of some 
cherished bundle—whereupon an outcry, much 
“schimpfing,” and the property is restored. 

An old woman with a finely marked Hebrew 
countenance and terribly overburdened with 
“spoil,” had evidently, before getting as far as the 
Magdeburger Bahnhof, succumbed to the night- 
mare, and sought to drown her wretchedness in 
drink. Her eyes alone in all that throng were 
veiled and vague. She alone was not scuffling and 
pressing forward. The comforter she had taken 
unto herself gave to her solitary figure in the 
midst of the pandemonium a statuesque dignity. 
There she stood as the people hurried past—she 
alone unhasting, cured of care; waiting with a 
dark and scornful patience for what might befall. 

A little boy had now got far on in front of his 
family, with a huge basket. The ticket-taker of 
course refused to let him through, and the boy. 
having fought his way that far, stoutly declined 
to go back and join the family circle. He stood 
there in the narrow passage feverishly embracing 


his great hamper, while the ticket people swore 
at him, and he cried lustily for his “Mutter!” 

“Where are all these people going?” I asked 
the ticket-taker. 

“Nach Nord America,” he answered, dragging 
the boy .and the hamper to one side. 

“Poor America!” I said, involuntarily, looking 
at the hardened faces. There was a young 
mother struggling past the boy who had the 
wicker thing; she had a deal of simple, tender 
humanity in her anxious face. A baby on one 
arm, another child and a bundle dragged behind 
her by the other hand. The problem (as I had 
been for some moments observing) is, how to 
hold on to your infants and your Gepack, and yet 
present and take again the precious ticket. The 
young mother solved it by momentarily releasing 
the bundle and the child behind her, and pro- 
ducing the ticket out of the sock of the infant in 
her arms. After it was punched, the ticket was 
safely tucked into the sock again, bundle and 
other child clutched, and all landed safely on the 
platform. 

A young girl presently, arms full, flushed, 
pretty, smiling, not a finger free, held her ticket 
tightly between her white teeth, and so, with a 
little upward tilt of chin, was it offered to the 
guard at the gate. When he had punched it, she 
opened her mouth, and he replaced the ticket as 
calmly as if all well-conducted tourists carried 
their tickets as a dog carries a bone. Others, see- 
ing this plan succeed so well, adopted it, for it was 
evident it “fetched” the ticket-taker in spite of his 
official calmness, and he took to making quick, 
laughing speeches when the girls who presented 
their Fahrkarten so were pretty and good- 
humored. 

As I stood watching this little gleam of youth 
and geniality lighting up the squalid scene, I was 
startled again by the animal-like cry of the old 
Mother in Israel, for whom it seemed “the world 
and its kingdoms” were “incredibly faded.” She 
had not drowned, but only partly deadened, her 
disgust, and was moved to raise at intervals this 
unearthly, impersonal howl, for no reason that 
was apparent (the crowd was thinned), but just 
a dim sense of the awfulness of things in general. 
She was evidently like to lose her train, so she 
was cursed at with renewed vigor, and pulled 
out on the platform. In some odd way her dark 
and finely marked face never lost dignity; she 
looked a moment’s scorn on the people who laid 
hands upon her, and then, as though she had 
far graver accounts to settle with the Everlasting, 
she lifted up that melancholy, awful cry. As she 
disappeared into the mob on the platform, “Mut- 
ter! Mutter!” screamed the small boy with the 
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big basket, “we shall lose the train for America,” 
and he began to weep. Just then, among a lot 
of Poles or Hungarians, appeared his “Mutter,” 
and the boy with the basket ceased to be an ob- 
struction in Germany. In America—who can 
tell?—he may take up the office afresh. 





A Side-Light on Wagner's Character............+ Frankfiirter Kurier 


During all his life the author of “Parsifal” 
was more or less financially embarrassed, and he 
would have fallen without the generous assistance 
of Liszt and King Ludwig II. While in his 
greatest financial stress he was very glad to sell 
to the theater of Stuttgart for the paltry sum of 
fifty thalers per performance the right of playing 
Tannhauser, Lohengrin, and the Flying Dutch- 
man. The price was ridiculous, in comparison 
with the rights exacted by other musical com- 
posers. Therefore when the “dilettanti” of Stutt- 
gart wanted to get acquainted with Tristan, Mr. 
Batz, the business manager of Wagner, tried to 
have the contract repealed and to obtain for his 
client the same advantages enjoyed by other musi- 
cal composers, that is, ten per centum of the total 
earnings. 

The superintendent of the royal theater at 
Stuttgart was at that time Mr. Gunzer, formerly 
counsellor of justice and counsellor of state, wise 
administrator, eminent jurist, but absolutely igno- 
rant of theatrical affairs, who never saw the inside 
of a theater previous to his appointment to the 
position of theatrical superintendent. Cutting ex- 
penses was his program. 

At the first words of Mr. Batz, Mr. Gunzer 
exclaimed with indignation: “What? Mr. Wag- 
ner sold me already three of his operas, and he 
intends to sell them again to me at a higher 
price? Tell Mr. Wagner that he can now write 
all the operas he wants: not one of them will 
ever be played in Stuttgart.” 

Nevertheless the innovator succeeded in im- 
posing himself upon his countrymen. All the 
cities in Germany were applauding Tristan. At 
Stuttgart, like everywhere else, the critics and 
the “amateurs” were clamoring for the new “chef- 
d’ceuvre.” Mr. Gunzer remained obdurate. To 
those who were asking the motive for his un- 
accountable resistance he answered: “How can I 
produce this new opera of Mr. Wagner? His 
operas are so long that it costs the theater all 
its profits in gas, and yet he wants me to give him 
one-tenth of the receipts !” 

At that time, Mr. Lautenschlaeger, the chief ma- 
chinist at Stuttgart, received from his colleague at 
Munich the following telegram: “Richard Wagner 
will arrive to-morrow; he wishes to go to the 
theater; have two seats for him.” Mr. Lauten- 


schlaeger went at once to Mr. Gunzer, who, at the 
name of the composer, shouted with indignation: 
“That beats anything I have ever heard of! This 
man burns my gas, tries to sell me his operas 
twice, and he has the gall to ask me for free 
tickets!” The machinist, losing patience, bowed 
and left. The superintendent, however, called 
him back and, giving him two tickets, said: “All 
right; here are two orchestra seats; but I do this 
for you and not to be made fun of.” 

On the following day, the good-hearted machin- 
ist went to the hotel Macquart, where the master 
had arrived, and delivered the two tickets. “Who 
gave them to you?” “The superintendent, Mr. 
Gunzer.” “I am sorry for it,” said Wagner; “1 
will be compelled to pay him a visit and I had no 
desire to see him. But I thank you all the same, 
Mr. Lautenschlaeger,” he added, smiling. 

Next morning, with the punctuality of a pleni- 
potentiary fulfilling a duty of politeness, Richard 
Wagner presented himself at the residence of the 
superintendent. Hoping not to be received he had 
on hand his visiting card ready for the emergency. 
He was told, however, that Mr. Gunzer was at 
home. He went in. Superintendent and musician 
saluted each other at first with great ceremony. 
Wagner, very courteous, praised the theater, the 
orchestra, the singers. 

Mr. Gunzer, feeling at ease, thought that there 
was an opportunity to settle amicably fhe question 
of author’s rights. “Oh! Mister Superintendent,” 
interposed Wagner, “I never bother about these 
things; they concern my business manager.” 
“Nevertheless you must know that I am asked 
to produce Tristan. Tell me, Mr. Wagner, is it 
as long as your other operas?” “I am afraid 
it is.” “Well, Mr. Wagner, let us agree on one 
thing. Your music costs me in gas a fabulous 
amount of money. Cut out some of it in each of 
your operas, say about half an hour. I produce 
Tristan and I give you ten per cent. of the whole 
receipts. With my savings on gas, I can do that 
for you.” 

And satisfied to have so squarely established 
his point, Mr. Gunzer confidently waited for a 
favorable answer when Wagner left his seat and, 
not without repressing a smile, said: “Sorry, Mr. 
Superintendent, but this matter cannot be ad- 
justed. Not only I will cut nothing, but I am 
compelled to forbid you to suppress a single bar 
of music from any of my operas.” “Ah! And 
why?” “I will tell you, Mr. Gunzer, I am a big 
stockholder of the gas company.” 

Then saluting, he left. Mr. Gunzer remained 
silent for a few seconds; then addressing his 
secretary, he said: “I wonder if this Mr. Wagner 
has not made fun of me.” 
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Resurgam,.......+.+++. Thomas Bailey Aldrich..........+++ Harper's 


All silently, and soft as sleep, 
The snow fell, flake on flake. 
Slumber, spent Earth! and dream of flowers 
Till spring-time bid you wake. 
Again the deadened bough shall bend 
With blooms of sweetest breath. 
Oh miracle of miracles, 
This life that follows death! 


| ae John B. Tabb,......- preeessesone Atlantic 
Arise! Arise! 
Dawns not .the day without thy wakening eyes; 
The mist that on them lies 
Delays the blossom of the eastern skies. 
’Tis at their light alone the darkness flies, 
And night, despairing, dies; 
Behold thine altar free from sacrifice! 
Arise! Arise! 


The Green Pavilions..... Rosamund M, Watson....Pall Mall (London) 


The high pagodas of the pine 
Through whose dim floors the south wind sings, 
Whose jewelled tassels toss and shine, 
Astir with airy whisperings— 
There, where green jalousies divide, 
Shift—for an instant blown aside— 
I see a glint of rainbow wings. 


All day until the sun has set, 

“The pines are full of birds,” they say. 
But I know better: never yet 

Shone feathered folk in such array. 
When the moon rises round and low— 
O, then I see—O, then I know 

The Little People dance and play. 


Sunset Skies........ Bishop John L. Spalding ....... God and the Soul 


How many times I have watched the far-off sky, 
Where the great sun, slow wheeling to the west, 
Passes ’mid gorgeous splendors to his rest, 

While all the heavens upglow beneath God’s eye! 


Then I have felt how good it. were to die, 

To be in the calm region of the blest, 

At peace, like dreaming bird in leafy nest, 
Or sleeping child who knows its mother nigh. 


O the deep yearning for repose we feel 

At sight of sunset skies with their soft hues, 
So tender, fair, that we in spirit kneel 

To Him, who can such lovelness infuse 
Into His works, and to our eyes unseal 

Of His own beauty these two transient views! 


Moonrise...........Alfred L. Donaldson,......... Songs of My Violin 


The air is stirless, and the sky is bare, 
One trembling star alone allures the sight— 
As though the great gray dream-gown of the 
night 
Were fastened with a tiny solitaire. 
When lo! beyond the distant hills, somewhere, 
An opal gloom reflects a sudden light 
That languorously looms and grows more bright 
Till that far space seems filmed with golden air. 
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Then wonderfully, as a dream comes true, 
The rising moon emerges, large and round, 
And boat-like glides on night’s deep-hushed 
lagoon, 
Shedding a lustre as intense and new 
As though the Incas’ buried gold were found 
And molten into one huge yellow moon. 


The World Purpose,,.,.Edwin Markham,,,..Lincoln and Other Poems 


Men sadly say that Love’s high dream is vain, 
That one force holds the heart—the hope of gain. 
Are, then, the August Powers behind the veil 
Weary of watch and powerless to prevail? 

Have they grown palsied with the creep of age, 
And do they burn no more with pallid rage? 

Are the shrines empty and the altars cold, 

Where once the saints and heroes knelt of old? 


Not so: the vast inbrothering of man— 

The glory of the universe—began 

When first the heart of the Mother Darkness 
heard 

The Whisper, and the ancient chaos stirred. 

Ever the feet of Christ were in events, 

Bridging the seas, shaking the continents. 


His feet are heard in the historic march 
Under the whirlwind, under the starry arch. 
Forever the Great Purpose presses on, 

From darkness unto darkness, dawn to dawn, 
Resolved to lay the rafter and the beam 

Of Justice—the imperishab'e Dream. 


This is the voice of Time against the Hours; 

This is the witness of the Cosmic Powers; 

This is the Music of the Ages—this 

The song whose first note broke the First Abyss. 


All that we glory in was once a dream; 

The World-Will marches onward, gleam by gleam. 
New voices speak, dead paths begin to stir: 

Man is emerging from the sepulchre! 

Let no man dare, let no man ever dare 

To mark on Time’s great way, “No Thoroughfare!” 


In Japan ........ Tana Saku.Yeddi Kreeshan,.. .... Indiana Weekly 


Will you find the lotos-blossom 
In Japan? 
Floating on the river’s bosom 
In Japan? 
In the land of bud and berry, 
Peach and almond, vine and cherry, 
Will you silent be, or merry 
In Japan? 


How shall drift the changeless season 
In Japan? 

Fruits and flowers beyond all reason 
In Japan? 

Will it be as in the stories, 

All a mist of morning-glories, 

Where that dimly-sleeping shore is 
By Japan? 
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What rare memories have found you 
In Javan? 

Looped like butterflies around you 
In Japan? 

Mystic dreams that haunt and hover, 

As soft moths the garden cover, 

When the night comes and her lover 
O’er Japan. 


Will you think of me and miss me 
In Japan? 

Would you dare to lean and kiss me 
In Japan? 

With the lips of fancy clinging 

Over leagues of distance winging, 

Subtle breath of fragrance bringing 
From Japan. 


Will you live your life without me 

In Japan? 
Will you muse of me and doubt me 

In Japan? 
And when comes the sunset’s splendor 
To these rhymes, and to their sender, 
Will you cynic be, or tender, 

In Japan? 


On a Child's Portrait...... ..... Arthur Stringer .........++. Century 


Deep in the fluted hollow of its shells 
Dimly some echo of the ocean dwells. 


Still in September’s fruitage mellow-cored 
The filtered sweets of golden noons are stored. 


And shimmering on a bluebird’s migrant wings 
Some poignant touch of June’s lost azure clings. 


Still in the rustling sheaf to-day there gleams 
The lingering gold of some dead April’s dreams. 


Still in the cell of one autumnal bee 
I find lost summer in epitome. 


And all that better life that I would lead, 
Writ small in this, one childish face, I read. 


en Ce DUI a onc cs ccvccccseccecessscesssoseses Academy (London) 
(From the Dutch of Verhaeren.) 


This is the duneland, ashen-gray, 
Deep-scored and scarred by the rough hand 
Of desolating Time—a land 

Of dead things, mournful in decay. 


Gray sea, gray sky, shut in a storm-threshed ring, 
And they who endlessly go to and fro, 

The winds—the bitter, roaring winds—that wing 
The shatts of winter from their bow. 


Long since died summer, long since autumn died; 
.Far hence October’s fled, with all its purple pride, 
Its gloom, its silence, and its pain; 

And now on, on they press, 

The hordes of winter, wild and pitiless, 

Bringing the darkness once again. 


Yonder the village lies and weeps— 

Its roofs, that from the storm decline, 
Squalid and sad, in crouching heaps 
Like huddled kine; 


The — droops down, the horizon melts and 
ades, 

The thunder-clouds give tongue, and faint 

In answer one far bell from out the creeping shades 

Wails softly, like a little child’s complaint. 


And there, where in confusion lie 

The tresses of the land, 

With mourning measureless, go by 

The long, dim lines of ghostlv sand; 

The shore is desolate, the birds are flown, 

On the salt flats a ship heels slowly, sinking down 
As ebbs the sea, so flows the night, 

The vacant, black and infinite. 


Love and Wrath ............. Richard Realf......00.00.... Conservator 


Let Liberty run onward with the years, 

And circle with the seasons; let her break 

The tyrant’s harshness, the oppressor’s spears; 
Bring ripened recompenses that shall make 
Supreme amends for sorrow’s long arrears; 
Drop holy benison on hearts that ache; 

Put clearer radiance into human eyes, 

And set the glad earth singing to the skies. 


Let her voice thunder at the doors of kings, 
And lighten in black dungeons. Let her breath 
Stir the dry bones of peoples till there springs 
Life’s fruitful vigor out of barren death, 

And, roused, vast millions clap triumphant wings 
O’er the mean devils which have hindered faith; 
And men’s tall growths of excellence express 
Invincible, puissant nobleness. 


But let her do all worthily; let not 

The foul contagions of our selfishness 

Stain her immaculate nurity, nor blot 

The brightness of her vesture, nor make less 
The marvelous divineness of her thought, 

Nor the rapt wisdom of her utterances, 

Nor that orbed splendor of her perfect light, 
Which is God’s morning promised to the night. 


And ye, O sovran people of the land, 
Crowned with her benedictions, lifted up 
From chaos and low tracts’ of shifting sand, 
And owlish places wherein ye did grope, 

To the delectable mountains which command 
Far visions of your sanctuaries of hope— 
Be yet.to Mercy and to Love as true 

As Love and Mercy have been unto you. 


Behold! the things are possible to these 

Which are not possible to wrath; they bear 

The secret of the laden mysteries 

Piled like packed doom in the thick-boding air; 
At their fair girdles hang the mystic keys 

Which unlock inmost meanings; their brows wear 
The sole serenities that consecrate 

The masters of the subtle sphinx of Fate. 


Clean natures coin pure statutes. Let us cleanse 
The hearts that beat within us; let us mow 
Clear to the roots our falseness and pretense, 


- Tread down our rank ambitions, overthrow 


Our braggart moods of puffed self-consequence, 
Plow up our hideous thistles which do grow 
Faster than maize in May-time, and strike dead 
The base infections our low greeds have bred. 
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In a Venetian 





Glass-House 


By F. Marion Crawford 


The chief charm of F. Marion Crawford’s new 
novel, Marietta,* lies in the view it opens into the 
laboratory and furnace-rooms of a Venetian glass- 
maker of the fifteenth century. We _ reproduce 
below two or three scenes, showing the great Zorzi 
Ballarin, who became perhaps the most famous 
master of the art, at work before the furnace of his 
master, Angelo Beroviero, also an historical char- 
acter. 

They had crossed the little garden and entered 
the passage that led to the main furnace rooms. 
In the first they entered, eight or ten men and 
youths, masters and apprentices, were at work. 
The place was higher and far more spacious than 
the laboratory, the furnace was broader and taller 
and had four mouths instead of three. The sun- 
light streamed through a window high above the 
floor and fell upon the arched back of the anneal- 
ing oven, the window being so placed that the sun 
could never shine upon the working end and 
dazzle the workmen. 

When Giovanni and Zorzi entered, the men 
were working in silence. The low steady roar 
of the flames was varied by ‘the occasional sharp 
click of iron or the soft sound of hot glass 
rolling on the marver, or by the hiss of a metal 
instrument plunged into water to cool it. Every 
man had an apprentice to help him, and two boys 
tended the fire. The foreman sat at a table, busy 
with an account, a small man, even paler than 
the others and dressed in a shabby brown hose 
and a loose brown coat. The workmen wore only 
hose and shirts. 

One of them was finishing a drinking-glass, 
rolling the pontil on the arms of the working- 
stool; another, a beetle-browed fellow, swung his 
blow-pipe with its lump of glowing glass in a full 
circle, high in air and almost to touch the ground; 
another was at a “bocca,” in the low glare; all 
were busy, and the air was very hot and close. 

Without a word Zorzi took his place. While 
he warmed the end of his blow-pipe at the “bocca” 
he looked to right and left to see where the work- 
ing stool and marver were placed, and to be sure 
that the few tools he needed were at -hand, the 
pontil, the “procello”’—that is, the small elastic 
tongs for modelling—and the shears. He pushed 
his blow-pipe into the melted glass and drew it 
out, let it cool a moment, and then thrust it in 
again to take up more of the stuff. 

The glass grew and swelled, lengthened and 


*Marietta, a Maid of Venice. By F. Marion 
Crawford. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


contracted with his breath, and under his touch, 
and the men, furtjvely watching him, were 
amazed to see how much he could do while the 
piece was still on the blow-pipe. But when he 
could do no more they thought that he would 
have trouble. He did not even turn his head to 
see whether any one was near to help him. At 
the exact moment when the work was cool 
enough to stand he attached the pontil with its 
drop of liquid glass to the lower end, as he had 
done many a time in the laboratory, and before 
those who looked on could fully understand how 
he had done it without assistance, the long and 
heavy blow-pipe lay on the floor and Zorzi held 
his piece on the lighter pontil, heating it again 
at the fire. 

Zorzi’s deft hands made the larger piece he 
was forming spin on itself and take new shape 
at every turn, until it had the perfect curve of 
those slim-necked Eastern vessels for pouring 
water upon ‘the hands, which have not even now 
quite degenerated from their early grace of form. 
While it was still very hot, he took a sharp point- 
ed knife from his belt and with a turn of his 
hand cut a small round hole low down on one 
side. The mouth was widened and then turned 
in and out like the leaf of a carnation. He left 
the cooling piece on the pontil, lying across the 
arms of the stool, and took his blow-pipe again. 





As usual every morning, he proceeded to make 
trial of the materials fused in the night. The 
furnace, though not large, held three crucibles, 
before each of which was the opening, still called 
by the Italian name “bocca,” through which the 
materials are put into the pots to melt into glass, 
and by which the melted glass is taken out on the 
end of the blow-pipe, or in a copper ladle, when 
it is to be tested by casting it. The furnace 
was arched from end to end, and about the height 
of a tall man; the working end was like a round 
oven with three glowing openings; the straight 
part, some twenty feet long, contained the anneal- 
ing oven through which the finished pieces were 
made to move slowly, on iron lier-pans, during 
many hours, till the glass had passed from ex- 
treme heat almost to the temperature of the air. 
The most delicate vessels ever produced in 
Murano have. all been made in single furnaces, 
the materials being melted, converted into glass 
and finally annealed, by one fire. At least one old 
furnace is standing and still in use, which has 
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existed for centuries, and those made nowadays 
are substantially like it in every important respect. 

Zorzi stood holding a long-handled copper 
ladle, ready to take out a specimen of the glass 
containing the ingredients most lately added. A 
few steps from the furnace a thick and smooth 
plate of iron was placed on a heavy wooden 
table, and upon this the liquid glass was to be 
poured out to cool. 

“Tt must be time,” said Beroviero, “unless the 
boys forgot to turn the sand-glass at one of the 
watches. The hour is all but run out, and it 
must be the twelfth since I put in the materials.” 

“T turned it myself, an hour after midnight,” 
said Zorzi, “and also the next time, when it was 
dawn. It runs three hours. Judging by the time 
of sunrise it is running right.” 

“Then make the trial.” 

Beroviero stood opposite Zorzi, his face pale 
with heat and excitement, his fiery eyes reflecting 
the fierce light from the “bocca” as he bent down 
to watch the copper ladle go in. Zorzi had 
wrapped a cloth round his right hand, against 
the heat, and he thrust the great spoon through 
the round orifice. Though it was the hundredth 
time of testing, the old man watched his move- 
ments with intensest interest. 

“Quickly, quickly !” he cried, quite unconscious 
that he was speaking. 

There was no need of hurrying Zorzi. In two 
steps he had reached the table and the white-hot 
stuff spread out over the iron plate, instantly 
turning to a greenish yellow, then to a pale rose- 
color, then to a deep and glowing red, as it felt 
the cool metal. The two men stood watching it 
closely, for it was thin and would soon cool. 
Zorzi was too wise to say anything. Beroviero’s 
look of interest gradually turned into an expres- 
sion of disappointment. 

“Another failure,” he said, with a resignation 
which no one would have expected in such a man. 

His practiced eyes had guessed the exact hue 
of the glass, while it still lay on the iron, half 
cooled and far too hot to touch. Zorzi took a 
short rod and pushed the round sheet till a part 
of it was over the edge of the table. 

“It is the best we have had yet,” he observed, 
looking at it. 

“Ts it?” asked Beroviero with little interest, 
and without giving the glass another glance. “It 
is not what I arn trying to get. It is the color 
of wine, not of blood. Make something, Zorzi, 


while I write down the result of the experiment.” 

He took his pen and the sheet of rough paper 
on which he had already noted the proportions of 
the materials, and he began to write. sittin? at 
Zorzi 


the large table before the open window. 


took the long iron blow-pipe, cleaned it with a 
cloth and pushed the end through the orifice from 
which he had taken the specimen. He drew it 
back with a little lump of melted glass sticking 
to it. 

Holding the blow-pipe to his lips, he blew a 
little, and the lump swelled, and he swung the 
pipe sharply in a circle, so that the glass length- 
ened to the shape of a pear, and he blew again 
and it grew. At the “bocca” of the furnace he 
heated it, for it was cooling quickly; and he had 
his iron pontil ready, as there was no one to 
help him, and he easily performed the feat of 
taking a little hot glass on it from the pot and 
attaching it to the further end of the fast-cooling 
pear. If Beroviero had been watching him he 
would have been astonished at the skill with 
which the young man accomplished what it re- 
quires two persons to do; but Zorzi had tricks of 
his own, and the pontil supported itself on a 
board ‘while he cracked the pear from the blow- 
pipe with a wet iron, as well as if a boy had 
held it in place for him; and then heating and 
reheating the piece, he fashioned it and cut it 
with tongs and shears, rolling the pontil on the 
flat arms of his stool with his left hand, and 
modelling the glass with his right, till at last he 
let it cool to its natural color, holding it straight 
downward, and then swinging it slowly, so that 
it should fan itself in the air. It was a graceful 
calix now, of a deep wine red, clear and trans- 
parent as claret. 





The furious desire to create, which is the 
strength as well as the essence of genius, surged 
up and dashed itself to futile spray upon the face 
of the solid rock. 

He stood still before the hanging shelves on 
which he had placed the objects he had occa- 
sionally made, and which his master allowed him 
to keep there—light, air-thin vessels of graceful 
shapes; am ampulla of exquisite outline with a 
long curved spout that bent upward and then out- 
ward and over like the stalk of a lily of the val- 
ley; a large drinking-glass set on.a stem so 
slender that one would doubt its strength to carry 
the weight of a full measure, yet so strong that 
the cup might have been filled with lead without 
breaking it; a broad dish that was nothing but 
a shadow against the light, but in the shadow 
was a fair design of flowers, drawn free with a 
diamond point; there were a dozen of such things 
on the shelves, not the best that Zorzi had made, 
“for those Beroviero took to his own house and 
used on great occasions, while these were the 
results of experiments unheard of in those days, 
and which not long afterward made a school. 
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As if she had been at the work all her life, she 
chilled the ladle and chipped off the small adher- 
ing bits of glass from it, and slipped the last test 
from the table, carrying it to the refuse jar with 
the tongs. Once more she wrapped the damp 
cloth round her hand and went to the furnace. 
The middle crucible was to be tried next. 

“T believe that is the one into which the ladle 
fell,” said Zorzi. “Yes, I am quite sure of it.” 

Marietta took the specimen and poured it out, 
set down the ladle on the brick work, and watched 
the cooling glass, expecting to see what she had 
often seen before. But her face changed, in a 
look of wonder and delight. 

“Zorzi!” she exclaimed. “Look! Look! See 
what a color!” 

“T cannot see well,” he answered, straining his 
neck. “Wait a minute!” he cried, as Marietta 
took the tongs. “I see now! We have got it! 
I believe we have got it!” 

She took the little flat cake up with the tongs 
very carefully, and held it before his eyes. The 


light fell through it from the window, and her 
head was close to his, as they both looked at it 
together. 

“T never dreamed of such a color,” said Zorzi, 
his face flushing with excitement. 

“There never was such a color before,” an- 
swered Marietta. “It is like the juice of a ripe 
pomegranate that has just been cut, only there is 
more light in it.” 

“It is like a great ruby—the rubies that the 
jewelers call ‘pigeon’s blood.’ ” 

“My father always said it should be blood-red,” 
said Marietta. “But I thought he meant some- 
thing different, something more scarlet.” 

The glass glowed like a gem and seemed to 
give out light of its own. As Zorzi and Marietta 
looked, its rich glow spread over their faces. It 
was that rare glass which, from old cathedral 
windows, casts such a deep stain upon the pave- 
ment that one would believe the marble itself 
must be dyed with unchanging color. 

“We have found it together,” said Marietta. 


Indoor Life in Old New England’* 


By Fane De Forest Shelton 


A contribution to our knowledge of the home 
life of New England in the eighteenth century is to 
be found in The Salt-Box House, by Jane De Forest 
Shelton. The paragraphs selected give the detail of 
the indoor life of the day with an accuracy which 
the author takes particular pains to vouch for. 

The service of family worship was held imme- 
diately after supper. The family being assembled 
in the living-room—the head of the family in his 
“great chair” before the fire at one side of the 
candlestand, which stood opposite the center of 
the fireplace, and the mother in her “Ottoman 
chair,” a lower arm-chair, at the other side of 
the small table, with the youngest child in her 
lap, the others in their seats by the wide chimney, 
and the slaves standing in the long kitchen with 
the communicating door open—the master of the 
house read a chapter from the Bible, and then, 
all standing, he read the prayers, or from a mind 
well stored with petitions from the beautiful lit- 
urgy, “made” intercession and thanksgiving be- 
fitting the day, and then all, white and black, re- 
peated in unison the Lord’s Prayer. And often, 
before the younger children were tucked away in 
their trundle-beds, they were shown the illustra- 
tions in the big Bible. 


*The Salt-Box House. By Jane De Forest 
Shelton. The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 


The Old-Time Talk 


“Grace before meat” was said standing, and 
those children too large to be held in a mother’s 
lap at table, but not large enough to eat com- 
fortably from the ordinary chairs, stood during 
the meals. The table was set in the living-room, 
the large round pewter platters, the quart, two- 
quart and gallon basins, and the plates, making 
the dinner service, and as the pewter was kept 
shining like silver, the table bore an air of luxury 
not always realized now. Pewter pint-pots and 
smaller mugs and ‘tumblers were the drinking 
vessels, salt-cellars were of the same brilliant 
metal, and a pepper-pot might be also, or possi- 
bly of delft. Porringers with pretty handles 
served the little children; spoons of pewter and 
silver were used. Wooden trenchers had their 
places; forks had come in fashion, as Ben Jonson 
said “to the sparing o’ napkins,” although the 
custom of holding a ham-bone or a leg of mutton 
with a napkin while carving, serving the meat 
from the point of the carver, was not entirely 
abandoned. Cider, or beer, brewed at home from 
malt from a convenient malt-house, were the 
usual beverages, with milk for the little children. 
Tea was still a luxury, and for state occasions, 
while coffee and chocolate, common at the sea- 
ports, rarely reached the hill country. 
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Ancient Cookery 
Flat-irons were heated over coals placed in 
an iron box set on a frame, or the iron itself 
held a movable compartment in which coals were 
put. A great iron kettle with its supply of hot 
water hung ever by a pothook from the crane. 


What Was Eaten 

Tinware was confined to a few pieces; funnels, 
colanders, canisters, and an occasional pan or 
cover. Milk was kept for short periods in bowls 
turned from the white bass-wood of the forests, 
but large earthen milk-pans served a better pur- 
pose. Butter was largely made in June, being 
laid down with a sprinkling of white sugar grated 
from the sugar-loaf, between the layers. Cheese 
was made in the hotter weather, when keeping a 
quantity of milk sweet without ice was impossible, 
and an ice-house had not been imagined. For 
cheese, as for butter, there was a never-ending 
market demand. A fall product, in addition to 
grains, vegetables, and fruits, was cider, of which 
no less than thirty barrels must stand in the 
cellar, a portion also to be converted into cider- 
brandy, well named, locally, “winkum,” as its first 
noticeable effect is on the eyes; (a barrel of 
cider making three gallons and the distiller taking 
one gallon as his “toll”). Four or six beeves and 
six or eight hogs must be killed, and turned into 
smoked beef and tongues, hams, bacon, salt-beef 
and salt-pork, souse and sausages. Potatoes were 
still scarce, buckwheat had not yet much hold on 
American soil, but the fields, gardens and or- 
chards offered large variety, and not only the 
coast towns, but the West Indies also made a 
sure market for whatever could be spared of the 
soil’s products or of livestock, and for this 
purpose Daniel built a large storehouse on a very 
fertile island in the center of Pine Swamp, from 
which export might be made according ‘to season. 

Furnishings and Dress 

Broom corn was practically unknown, and car- 
pets, except in great houses by the seaboard, al- 
most as much so. An occasional rug found place, 
but the floors were usually liberally sprinkled 
with white sea-sand, that of the “out-rooms” being 
swept lightly in fanciful patterns by brooms made 
of corn-husks, fine hemlock twigs, sweet-fern 
branches, or splintered white birch sticks, the 
making of which is said to have been learned from 
the Indian. The sand served to keep the floors 
clean, absorbing all soil from “Soels of Shouse,” 
and was frequently swept up, sifted, and used 
again. The every-day dress was simple; short 
gowns and petticoats were of home-made woolens, 
and striped or “chechard” linens, “four and four” 
(threads to the check) or linsey-woolsey, two 
threads of linen to one of wool, this latter mate- 
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rial making an apron not in danger of burning, 
when, in cooking, one bent over the open fire. 
The children’s clothing was all of homespun flax 
or wool, and even 'the boys’ caps were made in the 
house. Men’s shirts were of linen and flannel, 
and for their outer garments, homespun cloth 
fulled at the fulling-mill, and occasionally a little 
imported broadcloth, must be ready for the 
itinerant tailor. The slaves’ clothing must also 
be provided—tow-cloth and the rougher fabrics. 
Leather breeches served master and man for 
rough usage, but castor or beaver, with silver 
buttons, was finer wear for the gentleman. For 
knitting stockings of woolen or linen “yarns,” for 
mittens and tippets also, the wheels must spin 
steadily, and the threads for weaving, after being 
dyed, were made ready for the weaver by the 
twirling of the “quill-wheel,” by which they were 
wound on short pieces of goose-quills, that would 
fit in the shuttle. The dyes were largely made 
from imported woods and indigo, but the native 
witch-hazel bark made gray, butternut bark and 
roots the yellow-brown butternut color, and the 
blue paper that covered the white sugar-loaves 
gave a fine purple. The “clouded” yarn was pro- 
duced by tying rags irregularly about the skeins, 
before putting them in the dye-pot which prevent- 
ed the dye reaching the white threads thus pro- 
tected. 
The Great Oven 

The function in cookery was always that of the 
great oven. When the house was built, bricks had 
not come into use in this part of the colony, and, 
like the chimney, the oven was made of stone. Its 
iron door was about three feet from ‘the floor, 
the open space underneath being a receptacle for 
big kettles, or sometimes for the oven-wood, cut 
three feet long, which must be perfectly dry be- 
fore using. ’Mandy allowed no one but herself 
to superintend the important office of filling the 
oven with wood, and lighting it by a shovelful 
of coals from the hearth. When the wood had 
burned the coals were skilfully taken out with 
the long-handled “peel”* and then with a wet 
broom made of corn-husks the stones were swept 
clean. 

After the bread was baked, the oven was often 
reheated for the baking of meats, or, if the never- 
lacking cookies and seed-cakes were to have their 
turn, or anything requiring a quick heat for a 
short time, a good handful of pine wood set alight 
in the middle of the oven would serve both cook 
and cookies. . “Pots” and “kettles” were distinct, 
the former with bulging sides and a cover, the 
latter always open and with sloping sides. 


*French pelle. 
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Historic, 


How Scandinavia Rules the Sea..........0eeeeeeees New York Tribune 


The sailorman would like to be considered “a 
plain man,” who “speaks right out what he doth 
know.” In the ordinary relations of life perhaps 
he is; in what concerns his own profession he 
speaks a strange jargon. 

And as the science of astronomy to this day 
bears the marks of Arabic origin on several of 
its most elementary technicalities, as strategy 
records the greatness of French generals and 
military engineers in such terms as “mamelon,” 
“ravelin,’ “echelon,” “deploy,” “glacis,” “chev- 
aux-de-frise,” “fascine,’ and scores more; so, in 
the matter of phraseology, the waves are ruled to 
this day not by Britannia, but by that Scandi- 
navian race a part of which chose Britannia as 
a good anchorage from which to launch their 
snekkas, caravels, frigates, and turret ships, and 
rip the best they could find off the world’s coasts. 

The ordinary English-speaking landsman knows 
what is meant by a “sheet of paper,” but it strikes 
him as paradoxical to hear a rope calleda “sheet” ; 
that is because the landsman does not know 
Danish, in which a “seeot” is a point or corner. 
A “sheet rope” is only a rope fastened to the point 
or corner of a sail. Then, again, it puzzles a 
landsman to hear so much about cats and rats on 
shipboard. Why “cat” an anchor? Why not tie 
itup? Why “ratlines” on a ladder of ropes, when 
it is “rungs” on a ladder of wood? 

They called “rat lines” so simply because they 
are “ rat lines,” or, if you like, “rad lines”; lands- 
men call them “rungs,” or “rangs,” or “gradus,” 
according as they may be half French, whole 
French or Roman; but the idea is the same— 
steps, ranks, rows, things set all arow. As for 
the cat tackle, cat block, the cat head, the cat tail, 
catch tackle, catch block, and so on, would be 
more correct. The anchor is “seized up” by these 
apparatus, or, as they said in old times, “catched,” 
when it is not atrip, or on the swing. Again, 
for some reason, English-speaking landlubbers 
have consecrated the word “shroud” to the cloth- 
ing of the dead only, but the ship carries her 
shrouds all her life—“scruds” the Danish-Scotch 
call them. You have only to look at a full-rigged 
ship to see how-appropriate the name is. 

But in a general way sea talk has a distinctly 
Scandinavian sound to it. “The skipper’s in the 
starboard gangway, standing ‘on the combings,” 
is a sentence which is mainly Danish, not Saxon. 
To begin with, the Saxon form for “skipper” 
would be “shipper.” Nowadays people call the 
man by the Spanish name, “captain,” and think 
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the old East Anglican “skipra” (shipman) a dis- 
respectiul expression. Then “starboard” is a cor- 
ruption of “stear board.” In the very early days 
the snake boats had no rudders on their stern 
posts, but were steered, or stear-ed, by means of 
large paddles, or “rodres,” rigged out always on 
the steerer’s right, so as to give more purchase to 
his left, or weaker, arm. 

That made the right side, or board, of the 
“skip” the “stear board,” just as that end is the 
“stearn,’ which we ignorantly spell “stern” and 
pronounce to rhyme with “burn.” The other side 
of the hull, which, having no “rodre” on it, could 
be brought sheer up to the wharf for lading, was 
the “lade” board, and this became, by the attrition 
of use, the “labboard,” wrongly spelled “larboard.” 
The Yankee sailors, mostly men of East Anglican 
breed, always said “stabbord” and “labbord” uatil 
the authorities ordered “labbord” changed to 
“port” to avoid confusion. The whalers, however, 
still stick obstinately to “labbord.” “Gangway,” 
observe; not “goway.” A Saxon “goes” or 
“wends”; a Dane or Norseman “gangs,” like 
Hrolf the Gangera. And “coamings” or “comb- 
ings” in more inland Saxon might be called “bor- 
ders,” but the Dane saw the resemblance between 
a ridge of wood and the “coaming” top of a 
breaker. 

Of the four exclusively nautical words for 
pieces of timber three are more Danish than low 
German—“spar,” “gaff” and “sprit.” The first 
of these is the Danish way of pronouncing 
“spear,” like the despised but historically correct 
“starn” for “stern.” “Sprit” is the Scandinavian 
for a small stick; it appears in “bowsprit” and 
“spritsail.” “Boom” is the low form of the high 
German “baum,” of course, and was the older 
word for “tree,” the earlier meaning of which 
latter—timber, or wood—the material of the tree, 
not the whole thing, has survived at sea in “cross- 
trees,” which means, in landlubber lingo, “trans- 
verse timbers.” 

When the ship’s or the yacht’s crew get to work 
and fight a difficult wind, then “Dane are they all” 
in their talk. First, she “scuds” before the wind; 
wherein you hear the Scandinavian “K” sound; a 
Saxon would say “shoots.” The skipper wants 
her course altered a few points; he “cons” her 
“head”—“con” is a word that went to sea for good 
only a century or two ago. And why is the fore 
end of a vessel her “head” but because the drag- 
on’s head was always carved there on the “snek- 
kas,” while the round shields of the berserkers 
hung along the “bol works” (bowl works or bul- 
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warks)? Having got her head where he wants 
it, the skipper, if he be very old-fashioned, instead 
of bawling “Keep her so!” will simply say “This!” 
which is the East Anglican “theis” for the Saxon 
“thus.” 

Presently it is time to make a “tack,” which 
is old Danish for “hook,” also to this day provin- 
cial north-country English for a scythe handle. 
He may “veer ship” or turn her from her course. 
but if he does he will call it “wear” ship, with a 
Scandinavian pronunciation. Or he may wish to 
bring her nose right across the wind, in which 
case he will give the Danish word of command, 
“Luff”’—only he ought to pronounce it “loof,” 
which means “up.” In this critical operation the 
most tractable sails are the jibs, which is as it 
should be, since their name is formed from the 
Danish word for “to turn sharp round.” And, 
if he loses his balance and gets pitched across 
the lee side of the deck, he may save himself 
by grabbing a “swifter,” which should be spelt 
“svifta,” the Danish name for the holding shroud 
that is supposed to bind or strengthen the others. 

When it blows very hard sailormen begin to talk 
Saxon. They take in a “reef.” “Wrinkle” has 
taken the place of “reef” on shore, except in west 
of England hamlets. The Danes, when they want- 
ed to shorten sail, “swifted” them. Under the 
same tempestuous circumstances passengers also 
talk of going “between decks,” and “deck” is plain 
Saxon for “cover.” People used to “deck their 
heads” when they put on their hats. In a heavy 
gale, too, the skipper talks to his mate about a “lee 
shore,” and “lee” or “le” is the Saxon for shelter 
—not meaning that a lee shore shelters, but that it 
is in the sheltered, or offwind, direction. 

And when his day’s work is over the sailorman 
does not retire to a comfortable Saxon bed, but 
to a “bench,” which he calls, Scandinavian fash- 
ion, a “bunk.” 





Latter Day Crimes........+++ George H. Westley.........+. Green Bag 


The rapid strides of invention and discovery 
within recent years have kept our legislators busy 
making new laws and modifying old ones to meet 
new conditions. The development of electricity 
alone has called into being scores of enactments 
never before necessary, while other lines of ad- 
vancement have been more or less prolific in the 
same way. It is stated, indeed, that the new laws 
of the forty-five States average in their aggregate 
no less than ten thousand pages a year. 

In Nebraska they prohibit not only the purloin- 
ing of electricity, but also its presentation—to 
certain parties. Thus if any telephone or electric 
light company gives away its commodity, or les- 
sens the price of it to any city or village official, 


said company lays itself open to a fine of from 
$100 to $500, and imprisonment of from thirty 
days to six months. The recipient of such a favor 
comes under the law for a like amount, and loses 
his office besides. The wherefore of this statute 
is too plain to require explanation. 

The bicycle is another prolific source of new 
legislation. Dozens, nay hundreds, of special 
laws have been enacted for it. As an example 
of the many special bicycle laws, we find in Ohio 
a statute which provides that when the streets 
are sprinkled a dry strip shall be left for the use 
of wheelmen. 

Then we have the new laws of train and trolley 
car; statutes regarding track obstruction, ride 
stealing, and getting on and off the cars while 
they are in motion. Also numerous enactments 
against discrimination in the matter of passen- 
gers, extortion in rates and what not. 

The development of anesthetics and the 
temptation to the misuse of these blessings, have 
evoked many new statutes. The law against doc- 
tors and dentists practicing without a license is 
well known. Chiropodists, embalmers and nurses 
are likewise so restricted in certain parts of the 
country. Modern adulteration of food is another 
matter that has been dealt with. Thus in Vir- 
ginia, a boarding-house keeper must, if he uses 
the article, put up a sign with “Imitation Butter 
Used Here” printed in large Roman letters not 
less than one inch square. If he neglects to warn 
his boarders thus, he lays himself liable to a six 
months’ imprisonment. 

There are laws to protect shop-girls, minors, 
motormen, and statutes prohibiting the sale of 
liquor and cigarettes. There are milk laws and 
meat laws. In Maine the bodies of animals that 
have died of disease must be thoroughly injected 
with kerosene oil. The object of this treatment 
is to protect the selling of the meat. Elsewhere 
there are impure ice laws—the adjective of course 
describing the ice, not the laws—and in Wiscon- 
sin a baker who sleeps in his bakery pays $50 for 
his first night’s lodging, $100 for the second, and 
$250 for the third. The same State again exhibits 
its care for the safety of its people by enacting 
that if any one should lose his life from the ex- 
plosion of a lamp or other vessel containing oil 
which has not passed the legal test, the seller of 
such oil shall be deemed guilty of manslaughter 
in the third degree. 

The boom in advertising is another modern 
thing which has exercised the gray matter of our 
law-makers. For a few examples, in Pennsyl- 
vania trouble is prepared for the man who prints 
his advertisement on a picture of the American 
flag. In New York it is an offense punishable 
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by imprisonment for one to drop unaddressed 
advertising circulars into one of those new- 
fangled letter chutes. In New Jersey it is pro- 
vided that should an advertiser stick his ad on 
the Palisades, he may be put away for three years 
or less for disfiguring the landscape. While in 
Washington a lawyer may not solicit divorce busi- 
ness in the newspapers, upon pain of six months’ 
duress. 


edeeming Mutilated Money St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


The regulations of the department require that 
at least three-fifths of a bill shall be recovered 
before the Government will pay for the mutilated 
bill. Each mutilated bill is carefully pasted on a 
backing of paper the size of the complete bill. 
The expert has a piece of glass of the exact 
size of the bill. This glass is divided into forty 
squares. When placed over the bill, if the expert 
can find that the remnants of the bill fill twenty- 
four of the squares, or three-fifths of all of them, 
the bill will be redeemed. 

A case within the last three weeks came from 
a farmer of St. Clair County, Mo., who while 
stooping over to feed his hogs dropped his purse 
inside the pens. An hour later, when he missed 
his purse, he found the leather receptacle inside 
the pen, but nothing of its contents. There was a 
slaughtering, which it had been his intention not 
to have until several days later. What resembled 
the remains of the money was found and sent on 
to Washington. Three hundred dollars was re- 
turned to the Missouri farmer. 

Burned money is the hardest for the Govern- 
ment experts to work on, with the exception of 
the money which has been gnawed by mice. Sat- 
urday afternoon there came into the department 
a cigar box full of money which had been sent 
from Philadelphia with the necessary affidavit 
showing that it had been inside of a poorly con- 
structed safe and had been burned to the condi- 
tion in which it was forwarded. Evidently with 
the idea that the original package ought not to 
be broken, the sender inclosed the charred pieces 
with some silver coins which had also been badly 
burned in the same safe. 

During the passage of the money through the 
mails the heavy silver was shaken through the 
charred bills until there was hardly a piece left 
big enough to cover more than the head of a pin. 
Each of the pieces looked as though taken from 
a grate into which papers had been thrust. Mrs. 
Brown, who is in charge of the experts who han- 
dle the mutilated money, all of whom are women, 
did not despair, although she deplored the 
thoughtlessness which had allowed silver and 
charred paper to be packed together. She called 


two of her assistants and the three, by the aid 9: 
magnifying glasses, soon brought out four $50 
bills, and within an hour recommended that they 
be redeemed by the Treasurer. 

The mice-chewed bills make puzzles for the 
experts which can only be solved with infinite 
patience and care. Each of the pieces is care- 
fully laid out on a hard, flat surface, and then 
with the assistance of strong glasses magnified 
so it can be placed in a proper position in rela- 
tion to all of the others. The experts have a copy 
of every bill which has ever been printed by the 
Government. These are used as models as soon 
as enough of the bill has been laid out to establish 
its issue. The experts say that some of the best 
money that has been printed by the Government 
was printed during the Civil War period. The 
grade of the paper was superior to any ever used, 
and the engraving has never been excelled. Bills 
which have been received recently of that period 
are in an excellent state of preservation. No bill 
has ever been received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment in a condition which has made it impossible 
for the experts to straighten it out and establish 
its character beyond doubt. Mrs. Brown has 
never been obliged to work on a bill longer than 
the eight hours of the day. 


Sixteenth Century Trusts Atlantic 


Neither the trust nor the dread of trusts is 
essentially a new thing. That vast industrial 
expansion which marks the transition to what 
we call modern times brought with it instantly, 
four centuries ago, corners and combinations of 
capital much like those of to-day, proceeding 
by like methods to the same purpose, evoking 
expressions of complaint and denunciation which 
Mr. Lloyd or Mr. Bryan might mistake for their 
own, and restrictive legislation framed like that 
of our own time, and exhibiting much the same 
degree of sincerity and effectiveness. 

A good understanding united the capitalists of 
Germany with those of other countries, especially 
Italy, so that they were enabled to call on each 
other for aid in emergencies. The world-wide 
“money power” of those days, with its compact- 
ness and organization, thus had at its disposal a 
force which no potentate could defy. These men 
held a mortgage on the revenues of the church; 
their agents traveled with the sellers of indul- 
gences in the days of Luther, and half the re- 
ceipts from this source throughout a third of 
Germany were theirs. 

In this age of strenuous activity, intensified 
competition, and swelling wealth, the power con- 
ferred by combination in business could not be 
overlooked, and the discipline of lengthening 












business experience soon gave aptitude for com- 
bination. Peasants, nobles, clergy, and smaller 
tradespeople united in protest against the great 
companies. “Who is so stupid,” wrote Luther, 
“as not to see that the companies are nothing 
but downright monopolies, which even the world- 
ly, heathen laws forbid? For they have brought 
all kinds of wares under their control and do 
with them as they will, and boldly make these 
things rise or fall, according to their fancy, and 
oppress and destroy all the small merchants, as 
the pike devours the little fish in the water.” A 
complaint of the Knights in 1523 declared that the 
companies “without doubt rob the German nation 
‘more within a year, under cover, than the other 
robbers of the ‘highway in ten years, yet they are 
not called to account, but are held in honor.” 
Representatives of the hereditary Hapsburg do- 
minions complained at Innsbruck in 1518 that the 
trading companies were so powerful as to “make 
prices at'will,” and the peasants of the Inn valley 
repeatedly petitioned for help against the destruc- 
tion of all small artisans and merchants by the 
monopolies of the great. 

Attempts at monopoly were sometimes local, 
sometimes they extended to wider areas, especially 
to foreign trade. In some instances, wealthy 
merchants or companies bought up commodities 
of all sorts by out-bidding in the market place, 
or even intercepting goods before they had passed 
into the town. These were the “forestallers” or 
“engrossers” of English industrial history, 
“cheats, who flayed the people, taking not only 
unnecessary foreign rubbish, but also what is in- 
dispensable to life, as corn, flesh, and wine, screw- 
ing up prices according to their greed and 
covetousness, and fattening themselves on the 
cruel labor of the poor.” Sometimes the pro- 
ducers of one kind of goods in a town entered 
into an agreement to fix prices, most frequently, 
of course, in trades where considerable capital 
was needed for implements or materials. There 
were many such instances among the fishermen, 
bakers, and butchers, and at Nuremberg the city 
established municipal breweries to check the ex- 
tortion of the brewers’ trust. 

The combinations which in their magnitude and 
methods most nearly resembled the trusts of the 
present day were corners in foreign trade, or in 
domestic commodities like the metals, which had 
a limited area of production. They were made 
possible by two facts then new in business life: 
capital had accumulated so that a few persons 
were enabled to undertake large enterprises, and 
the habit of faithful co-operation had reached a 
certain rough perfection without which it would 
have been impossible for even a few men to act 
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concertedly. In the foreign trade particularly, 
great wealth was necessary, not only for making 
large purchases, but also to defray traveling ex- 
penses and provide depots en route. As early 
as the first half of the fifteenth century merchants 
sometimes purchased—particularly at Venice— 
quantities of oriental wares, spices, silks, gold 
brocade, ginger, cinnamon, pepper, etc., and, after 
consulting the chief merchants of the empire, 
fixed a price for each commodity. This method 
was later applied also to domestic commodities, 
such as hardware, leather, tallow, and other agri- 
cultural products. Tradesmen who refused to 
enter into this arrangement were crushed out by 
a sudden lowering of prices. When competition 
had been stifled, prices rose again. 

Attempts to repress the monopolists were fre- 
quent. The city council of Cologne in 1505 com- 
manded all the agents of the great south German 
trading company to leave the city, “because they 
brought no benefit or advantage to the common 
man or the city, but only great damage.” If any 
of these people wished to remain, he must become 
a citizen, and take oath not to carry on trade with 
any capital but his own. This enactment was 
evaded, and after a time another order forbade 
all persons to deal with the offenders. No better 
success attended similar legislation by the diets 
of states or the empire. In 1512 the imperial diet, 
in session at Cologne, made its first attack on the 
trading companies. It was “ordained and estab- 
lished that their pernicious business (of mono- 
poly) be forbidden and cease, and that no one 
carry on or practice the same. Yet whoever shall 
do so in future, his property and chattels shall be 
confiscated and forfeited to the government hav- 
ing jurisdiction.” The several states were com- 
manded to proceed vigorously against the offend- 
ers, and were themselves made liable to the im- 
perial authority for remissness in this duty. This 
prohibition was not enforced, in spite of querulous 
repetition at frequent intervals during the re- 
mainder of the century. The failure of all such 
legislation is, however, in nowise mysterious. 

But the early combinations, in contrast with 
those which we know, have this fact of added 
interest. They ran their course. They died by a 
sort of half-suicide, as a huge accident hastened 
in their action the elements of death contained 
within ‘the thing itself. 

About the close of the sixteenth century, the 
opinion was pretty generally accepted that at- 
tempts at commercial monopoly were unprofitable. 
The great capitalists abandoned a form of enter- 
prise which had been discredited by continued 
failure, and turned their attention to banking 
operations. It is, however, possible that the 
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monopolies of the sixteenth century might have 
been more successful if the experiment had been 
allowed to work itself out unhampered. The ven- 
tures of this class which are best known to us 
failed not wholly because of any necessary im- 
practicability of their own. In the later instances, 
at least, their ruin was part of a vast tragedy, the 
death of a nation. 





Village Life in Medieval England......&. P. Cheney...... Lippincott’s 


A study of medizval rural life as taken from 
court records is apt to give the impression that 
the principal part of the life of the people was 
spent in quarreling or in the commission or 
prosecution of offenses. Our ancestors certainly 
were a very litigious and a very disorderly peo- 
ple. 

The records teem with instances of men and 
women drawing knives against one another, of 
breaking into houses, of prosecuting one another 
for slander. Then we have such entries as these: 
“It is ordained by common conseni that all the 
women of the village must restrain their tongues 
from all slandering.” “Thomas son of Robert 
Smith is fined twelve pence because his wife 
Agnes beat Emma the wife of Robert the Tailor; 
and Robert the Tailor six pence because his wife 
Emma swore at Agnes the wife of Thomas.” “It 
is enjoined upon all the tenants of the village 
that none of them attack any others in word or 
deed, with clubs, or arrows, or knives, under 
penalty of paying forty shillings.” Such entries, 
frequently occurring, in addition to the innumer- 
able instances of individual attack, slander, petty 
theft, and other immorality, seem to show a com- 
munity of far from perfect virtue. 

We can perhaps sketch in the main outlines at 
least of the picture of the old village life, the 
life of four-fifths of all Englishmen in the Middle 
Ages. We can imagine the villagers, in the early 
morning, emerging from their mud-floored, 
thatch-roofed cottages and scattering outward to 
the open fields surrounding the village. There, in 
“a fair field full of folk,’ as Piers Plowman 
describes it, the reeve puts some to work at the 
great plough, sets others to weeding or breaking 
clods or clearing out ditches; or a little later in 
the year to mowing the meadows or harvesting 
the grain; or those who are fortunate enough 
to have fulfilled the compulsory number of days’ 
work for the lord for the week go off to some one 
or other of their scattered strips to work at their 
own crops. 

Or we may see them gathered in the manor 
court, disputing over some conflicting claim, or 
agreeing to some statement of customary rights 
or payments, or forming a crude jury to decide 


a question of law or of fact; or perhaps only lis- 
tening to the heavy orders of the lord’s steward 
enjoining upon them some ordinance or imposing 
a fine for a general neglect of duty. _ 

Or again we may watch them gathering in the 
parish church on the morning of Sunday or some 
holy day, or if it is in the afternoon they may be 
shooting at the butts with the long-bow. At 
some time the villagers must have developed this 
new weapon and practiced with it to some pur- 
pose, for when the war with France broke out, 
and volunteers at the king’s wages were called 
for, the yeomen came armed with such a weapon 
and so skilled in its use that they were constant 
victors against overwhelming odds. They proved, 
as their remote descendants on another continent 
and with a very different weapon have proved, 
that precision of aim, rapidity of fire, and national 
vigor are irresistible. The long-bow was, from 
the thirteenth century onward, the customary 
weapon of the English lower classes. 

All things are regulated by custom. The 
“custom of the manor” is the power to which all 
alike bow. It decides the rules of inheritance, 
the methods of agriculture, the classification of 
each acre of land, whether demesne, freehold, or 
villain land; the status of each person, whether 
free or serf; the labor and the rent which each 
must perform or pay; the duties, rights, and privi- 
leges which appertain to each person on the 
manor, lord, freeman or villain. That.a thing was 
customary was a full and sufficient answer, rea- 
son, or defense for any matter in question. The 
“custom of the manor” was the law and the con- 
stitution on which the community rested. 

Or perhaps we may imagine the villagers in the 
churchyard, that general meeting-place, listening 
to the sermon of a wandering friar, or, quite as 
likely, watching the antics of some traveling 
mountebank or of a trained bear and his keeper. 

They were born, lived and died within the 
limits of the same village, they labored within the 
same fields, planted and harvested the same crops, 
were christened, married, shriven, and from Sun- 
day to Sunday worshipped in the same church; 
and finally were all gathered together in the same 
graveyard. 

It was a laborious life that they had lived, a 
hard life, a life that suffered much from priva- 
tion, from frequent famine, and from occasional 
pestilence; and in many ways it was a most nar- 
row and monotonous life. But, after all, in many 
ways also it was a secure life, protected as well as 
handicapped by its worship of custom, and more 
freed from the constant stress of competition and 
the antagonism of man to man than life in some 
more modern and in other ways happier times. 
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Applied Science: Invention and Industry 


The Finding of a Brontosaur. .....+...ccceusceeese Pittsburg Dispatch 


The fortunate discovery (by the Carnegie In- 
stitute party at Laramie, Wyoming) of this season 
was due to a heavy washout caused by a freshet 
in the spring. This cut a deep gully across the 
plain and left the sacrum and a few other bones 
of the Brontosaur exposed, so that there was no 
difficulty whatever in striking the lead. The tops 
of five vertebree were exposed when the party 
began digging, the sacrum lying on its side. In 
fact, the bones were not in position, but were 
found in heaps. One of these heaps being un- 
covered, traces of another would be found, and 
so there was a regular line of pointers, which 
greatly facilitated the search. 

The supreme value of the “find” this year lies 
in the bones all belonging to one individual Bron- 
tosaur, and in the skeleton being so nearly com- 
plete. Fully three-fourths of the bones of this 
animal were secured, including all of the limb 
bones but two, nearly all of the dorsals and more 
than one-half Of the cervicals. The heaviest 
bone taken out was the sacrum, estimated to 
weigh 2,000 pounds. When it had been loaded on 
a wagon it was all a heavy team could do to start 
and move it over roads as smooth and hard as an 
asphalt street. 

The Brontosaur, it may be said for the benefit 
of non-scientific readers, was an immense beast 
with a very short body and exceptionally large 
and long tail and neck. The animal measured 
seventy-five to ninety feet in length over all, and 
weighed in life from thirty to fifty tons, according 
to age. The specimen procured by Gilmore must 
have measured eighty feet in length and eighteen 
feet in height. Only one or two larger skeletons 
have ever been uncovered, one of these being in 
the bone room of the Wyoming State University 
and the other in the museum of an Eastern col- 
lege. The humerus of the Laramie specimen 
measures just one inch more in length than the 
one exhumed this summer by the Carnegie ex- 
pedition. 

The head of the Brontosaurus, in proportion to 
the size of the animal, was very small. The denti- 
tion is extremely weak, there being but one row of 
small, round teeth in the upper and lower jaws, 
showing that the animal must have subsisted on 
very soft and tender vegetation, probably growing 
under water, the Brontosaurus feeding much as 
the moose of to-day, on lily pads and rank grasses 
that flourish in the shallow, muddy waters of lakes 
and slow-running rivers. 

The fossils of Gilmore’s Brontosaur were load- 





ed on board the cars at Medicine Bow and sealed 
for shipment October 19. They made a full car- 
load of 80,000 pounds, and it is estimated that in 
life the animal would have weighed forty tons. 





ls Man-Flight Possible ?....... Simon Newcomb....... Buffalo Express 


We know that if a man in falling through the 
air hangs by a parachute, his fall will be slower 
the larger the spread of the supporting surface. 
We also have learned that a spread of a few 
square yards will suffice to make the fall so slow 
that one may drop with impunity even from a 
balloon at any height. The law to which I allude 
is this—if the parachute is a flat surface, and if it 
is forced edgewise through the air at the same 
time that it is falling, then the more rapidly it 
moves edgewise the slower will be its descent 
By giving a sufficiently rapid motion the fall may 
be made as slow as we desire. This is the great 
secret of the soaring bird which must change 
soaring to flying as soon as its speed slackens. 
Seat a man on a horizontal flat surface, like a 
stiff sail or a thin rigid plane, and start him 
flying forward with a speed of a few hundred 
feet per second, and his fall will be slow indeed. 

Upon this principle is based the idea of flight. 
But a difficulty arises at the outset if the journey 
is to be a long one. However slow the fall, the 
man must of necessity come to the ground sooner 
or later. To evade this result the aéroplane, as it 
is called, must be inclined to the horizon and pro- 
pelled forward in a direction the opposite of its 
inclination; that is to say, the higher edge must 
be the forward one. It was for this reason that 
Langley attached a propeller to his aéroplane with 
the result I have mentioned. : 

Langley also claims, and I think he is right, 
that if we leave out of consideration the friction 
of the surface against the air and consider only 
the pressure upon it, then the faster the aéro- 
plane flies the less the power required to keep 
it supported. If, however, it is to carry anything 
with it—and it must carry its driving engines 
and its load—then the power required to over- 
come the resistance of the air will increase as 
the cube of the speed, as in the case of a steam- 
ship driven through the water. I may here ex- 
plain that while the resistance, in pounds, varies 
only as the square of the speed, yet the engine- 
power is measured by the product of the speed 
into the resistance, and this produces the cube. 
Thus, to double the speed of a steamer we must 
multiply the horse power of her engines by eight, 
and increase her daily consumption of coal in the 
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Same proportion. In the meantime, since she 
completes her voyage in half the time, the total 
consumption for the trip will only be multiplied 
by four. 

It follows from this that the speed we can 
secure has a practical limit, imposed by the very 
nature of the case. But we have some com- 
pensation in the fact that the horizontal motion 
which is to sustain us in the air need not be that 
of the whole machine, but may equally well be 
that of the wings of a horizontal windmill. Get 
the wings at the proper angle, then apply a power 
sufficient to make them turn fast enough, and 
up we go. Give a very slight inclination to the 
axis of rotation of the wings and we shall soar 
forward. Altogether, from an ideal viewpoint, 
the flying machine seems quite within our reach. 
But before we can reach out and grasp it we must 
go through a complicated course of calculation 
based upon the strength and weight of materials, 
power of engines, heat of combustion and laws of 
aérial resistance. Until we make this calculation 
we are like the child to whom the task of putting 
a ladder up to the moon seemed so simple that he 
cried to have it done. 

Both the laws and the facts governing the 
case are completely worked out by experiment, 
and well understood. The inventor has only to 
bring these laws and facts to his aid to save him- 
self a great deal of time and money which might 
otherwise be expended in making machines that 
could not fly. Let him put his machine on paper, 
giving material and dimensions of every part, and 
then call in the aid of the expert physicist. The 
latter can determiue in advance what lifting pow- 
er the machine will have. If this prove equal to 
the weight of the machine plus that of the man 
who can guide it, the problem is solved. If this 
power is found to be only a little greater than the 
weight of the machine we shall have something 
that will fly, but will not be of any use. 

In this way the subject may ‘be brought very 
largely within the range of mathematical demon- 
stration. What can we say of the ultimate out- 
come? On the affirmative side only this: that no 
one has yet demonstrated the absolute impossi- 
bility of accomplishing the desired feat. What 
is certain is that no one will ever fly to any great 
height or to any considerable distance until some 
metal or alloy is discovered which will combine 
strength with lightness in a far higher degree 
than any metal or alloy at present known to us. 
There are limitations, too, at every turn upon 
what a machine can do. The speed with which a 


rotating apparatus of any sort can turn has its 
limit. 
make in a second. 


The larger its size the fewer turns it can 
Let us consider the central 


axis as at rest. Then the extreme speed of the 
outer circumferences, as it turns, can never ex- 
ceed a few hundred feet a second without the 
centrifugal force endangering the machine. Just 
how many hundred feet will depend upon the 
skill of the inventor in combining his materials, 
but if he ever approaches a speed of a thousand 
feet a second his whirligig, whatever he makes 
it of, will fly to pieces by its own centrifugal force. 
This is a force which admits of no evasion or 
compromise. 

Again, the best possible machine will require 
certain horse power, and the quantity of coal or 
petroleum required to produce this horse power 
can be determined. 

We are also niet at every point by the law that, 
while the weight of the machine increases as the 
cube of its dimensions, the power which it can 
generate will increase only as the square. It is 
curious how the latter law of increase extends to 
every detail, strength of boiler, steam-producing 
capacity and centrifugal force. It follows that 
the smalier our machine the greater the fraction 
of its own weight which it can possibly carry, 
and, make it as effective as we please, there will 
be a limit to its size beyond which it cannot carry 
more than its own weight. It has been suggested 
to the writer that by making a number of small 
machines a combination may be effected which 
would have an advantage over any single machine 
that could be constructed. This idea is a very 
interesting one which some inventor may amuse 
himself in carrying out. But, granting all reason- 
able hopes, it must be admitted that the prospect 
of ever having a flying machine which shall 
supersede our present methods of transportation 
does not seem at all encouraging. 





Queer Things About Dust.......... eee Gentleman's 

It is seldom realized, save by aéronauts and 
mountaineers, how much watery haze the lower 
air contains. Blue sky itself is but the ultimate 
fading out of haze, and when lower layers of the 
atmosphere are surmounted the blue above is 
bluer than before only by reason of the haze 
there being more attenuated. The result of the 
most recent investigations carried out chiefly by 
high-flying kites goes to show that though at 
great heights the air may be spoken of as dry, 
this is but a relative term. Commonly about one- 
half of the water vapor in the air is left below 
by the time the first mile and a half is climbed; 
but the actual moisture present varies with cir- 
cumstances. Thus up to a few thousand feet the 
air is drier during winter and at night and damper 
during summer and by day, than it is near the 
ground, 
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In the light of these facts it becomes easy to 
conceive how in certain conditions of moist 
weather and on a dark night the light of 
a large town reflected in the heaven may 
be seen even at a long distance. Under the 
clear skies of other lands reflection may be 
seen on the under surface of a cloud over 
great ranges; thus the cloud-heaps_ over 
thunderstorms on the American prairies may 
sometimes be seen at night on the horizon at a 
distance amounting to some 200 miles. Again, 
it will be easy to grasp the further fact that haze 
in the air is more clearly manifested to the 
observer who, whether in a balloon or on a moun- 
tain side, has climbed above its lower moister 
levels. Here the explanation is simply that from 
his new point of view the haze is seen against 
the dark earth while being itself illuminated by 
the light from the sky above. 

But an intensely interesting question is opened 
up by the consideration that the vault of heaven 
may be lit up by light reflected from quite another 
source, and one which so far has only been 
hinted at. If distant London can light the sky 
with a glow of another type when dry east winds 
are blowing, then we must suppose that the re- 
flecting particles in this case are not moisture but 
rather dust—dust carried far aloft from off the 
face of a broad continent and held captive in the 
upper air. There are various ways of conceiving 
how so vast a cloud canopy can be lifted into 
space off the arid plains—the mere columns of 
warmer air rising off heated earth surfaces may 
suffice to bear upward clouds of impalpable dust, 
just as they carry far into the sky light floating 
seeds that will not infrequently soar upward past 
a loftly ballon. Or again the cause may be found 
in the eddying movements of air with which we 
are so familiar, and which on a large scale are 
spoken of as cyclones. These are known to be 
capable of whirling dust particles into the atmos- 
phere up to very considerable heights. Naturally 
it must be only the finest particles that can be car- 
ried far aloft and remain long suspended in the 
thinner air. But in real fact such finely divided 
dust is being perpetually created by commotion 
great or small constantly going on on the earth. 
Let me give an illustration. 

There is among the familiar “animated pic- 
tures” exhibited by the kinematograph a well- 
known representation of the throwing down of 
a condemned tall chimney-stack. The picture 
shows a large portion of one side of the base 
of the chimney removed and replaced tempor- 
arily with timber struts. Then a fierce burn- 
ing fire is kindled around these props and 
the work of demolition is watched from a safe 


distance. In due time, the flames having done 
their work, the lofty stack inclines slightly from 
the perpendicular, and then as one entire whole, 
falls with a mighty sweep to earth. But while 
we watch the picture perhaps what strikes us most 
is the silence of the catastrophe. The fall is so 
realistic and so apparently near, that the crash 
impresses us by its absence. In actual fact the 
result of the falling mass would be terrific. Its 
sudden arrest would mean its conversion into 
heat and into violent vibrations of the air pro- 
ducing sound. But as such results do not appeal 
to the eye the impression for a moment is that the 
“moving picture” can tell nothing of the after 
effects of the great impact. And yet if closely 
watched it does. Over the fallen ruins there 
immediately hangs a small white cloud, shortly 
vanishing into clear air. 

This it may be said is but a trivial consequence 
of such large commotion, and yet in a sense this 
too will be hardly a correct statement. The 
amount of impalpable débris consigned to the air 
is indeed relatively small, but its effects may be 
almost inconceivably great and far-reaching. We 
have, however, to recognize that by no means 
all the dust has come from below. Some, and not 
a little, hails from no man knows where, except 
that it must be from the void of space. Thus, 
it may be supposed to have come from other 
worlds destroyed, or, if we like to think it, from 
worlds that. were never formed. There is not 
only no doubt of this, but there have been very 
plausible calculations made as to the actual 
amount of cosmic débris that from this source 
alone comes into our atmosphere. Thus one of 
our greatest authorities has arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is approximately not greatly less 
than one hundred tons or greatly more than one 
thousand tons in the course of every day. This 
quantity, large in the abstract, may appear after 
all to be relatively small, and we have to look 
to our own earth and the forces which reside 
within it as the main source from which our 
great dust atmosphere, as we must regard it, 
comes. 

Some few facts might find a place here, which, 
though admitting of no real question, seem almost 
to belong to the world of romance. When Chi- 
cago was burned in 1871 the mere smoke that 
arose was perceived as far away as the Pacific 
coast, or, in other words, from 2,000 miles away 
particles of soot were seen floating in the air, 
and if this means that they had risen fairly 
above ‘the horizon, then from considerations of 
the mere curvature of the earth we have to con- 
ceive that these particles were lying in a dense 
mass at several miles above the earth’s surface. 
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But a fiercer fire went heavenward in 1883 when 
near the corner of Sumatra the volcanic moun- 
tain of Krakatoa broke into eruption. The story 
of the result of this came in from almost all over 
the world. Fine dust—so fine that it took many 
months to subside—seems to have spread the 
globe round in a direction opposed to lower pre- 
vailing winds. In the tropics the air became so 
laden with this dust that the sun grew blue, and 
then green as it sank toward the horizon. In 
England similar phenomena were observed differ- 
ing only in intensity, while the afterglow assumed 
such abnormal vividness as to penetrate and color 
a winter’s fog. More than this, in the towns the 
fogs during this period grew crimson when lit 
merely by street. gaslight. Neither was this the 
end of the wonder. At night-time there were 
seen for a lengthened period, but gradually fad- 
ing, what were spoken of as “luminous clouds,” 
which were doubtless but another evidence of the 
same dust floating at a height estimated at at 
least sixty miles. The story of Krakatoa is no 
isolated one. The Loess or loamy dust of China 
has been pretty certainly proved to have been 
borne aloft and carried at least a quarter round 
the globe, having been found floating as a per- 
manent dust atmosphere above the highest moun- 
tains of California. 

Again, in 1880, Mr. Whymper watched an erup- 
tion of Cotopaxi sixty-five miles away. On that 
occasion an uprush of inky smoke towered into 
the air, and then was borne away horizontally, 
eventually after several hours passing in front 
of the sun, which thereupon assumed a green tint, 
different from any that the observer had ever wit- 
nessed in the heavens. 

Having then no uncertain information of what 
the sky may be trusted to reveal respecting the 
matter it holds within it at varying levels up to an 
unlimited height, we are justified in devoting the 
most careful attention to all such lessons as it 
can teach us. What the light of a distant town 
tells us we have already discussed, but another 
light, that of the sun, hangs below the horizon 
twice in each day, and this almost constantly has 
its message—sometimes in the ruddy sundown, 
revealing only the presence of high clouds in a 
dry atmosphere; sometimes in the vellower sun- 
set tints that as a rule give warning of wind; 
again in the dawn when ruddy light will usually 
be reflected by denser clouds which have been 
settling through the night, and which betray vapor 
already gathering for precipitation and rain. 





FR cepcncresduseeneenesad Rochester Post-Express 


In a paper before the National Academy of 
Sciences, Professor S. P. Langley gave an ac- 


count of twenty years’ study of the spectrum and 
his discovery of what may be called a new spec- 
trum. 

On the wall before his audience, he placed a 
colored representation of the solar spectrum. A 
small part of the left end of this representation, 
covering the space of a foot, was the visible 
spectrum that Newton discovered. To the right 
of the visible spectrum extended a region about 
which nothing was known until 1800. In that 
year Sir William Herschel found in this invisible 
spectrum the existence of heat. Nothing more 
was known about it until Professor Langley be- 
gan his investigations in 1881. He found that 
the heat in the invisible spectrum was distributed 
in unequal patches. It was inferred rather than 
proved that this phenomenon was due to the ex- 
istence of something like dark lines or bands akin 
to the Frauenhofer lines in the upper spectrum. 
The investigations of Dr. John Draper indicated 
that if the visible spectrum be represented by one, 
the invisible spectrum would be represented by 
three. 

At this point Professor Langley’s discoveries 
begin. What enabled him to make them was his 
invention of an extremely delicate instrument 
known as the bolometer, which was capable of 
registering one thousand millionth of a degree 
Centigrade. One day in 1882, when near the 
summit of Mount Whitney in the Sierra Nevadas 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet above the sea, he be- 
gan his work on the invisible spectrum. With 
the bolometer, he examined the invisible spec- 
trum until the presence of heat disappeared en- 
tirely. By some happy thought he pushed the in- 
strument into the region beyond the invisible 
spectrum, and to his surprise noted the presence 
of heat again. To make a long story short, he 
has found that if the Newton spectrum be repre- 
sented by one foot, the new spectrum must be 
represented by twenty feet, that it has 700 lines 
and is the seat of the changes that affect climates, 
crops and agriculture. 

Professor Langley is confident that this discov- 
ery will be of great practical value to mankind. 
In a very brief way, he explained that it would 
enable the scientist to predict the character of the 
changes in the weather for a long period, and 
their effect upon the crops. 





Power in the Future..........+.. R. H, Thurston.......00000- Cassier's 

The rapid and rapidly increasing destruction 
of our stores of mineral fuel must, sooner or 
later, bring us to a point at which it will be no 
longer possible to derive the power required, in 
the arts, from that source. That period is likely 
to be ushered in before many generations, and is, 
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in fact, in some portions of the world already 
presenting its preliminary symptoms—difficulty in 
mining and increased price of the fuel in the 
market as well as the expressed anxiety of states- 
men guarding the interests of the great manu- 
facturing districts of Europe. 

The ultimate outcome must be the gradual 
extinction of our fuel supplies, and if no substitute 
can be devised by the ingenuity of man, the com- 
pulsory retreat of the civilized races into the 
tropics, and, even there, the interruption of the 
manufacturing industries on the scale necessary 
to the maintenance of civilized life as we know 
it to-day. 

While it may be true, as has recently been 
estimated, that the belt extending thirty degrees 
on either side of the equator may be capable of 
sustaining a population of ten thousand millions, 
over ten times the number now inhabiting that 
portion of the globe, such a population will re- 
quire correspondingly increased power supplies, 
if it is to be a civilized population as we to-day 
define the word. 

The available sources of power remaining are 
wind and water power, and the utilization of the 
energy of the direct rays of the sun. The last, 
though apparently most universally available, has 
hitherto been unused, while the indirect systems 
of employment of the sun’s energy have been 
very extensively employed, the deduction being 
that the former process presents elements of 
peculiar difficulty. 

Water power is, to date, the most available, and 
the common substitute for the heat-engine. When 
the existing waterfalls are generally utilized, they 
will go far toward meeting the needs of the race 
in power production, and the coincident use of the 
electric current for the distribution of energy 
from its source is now making this element of 
the problem far more promising of solution than 
previously. Yet it is doubtful whether water 
power will suffice for all the requirements of 
later generations, even though the usual result of 
stimulated brain work, checking of the growth 
of population, should hold down the numbers of 
the human race to something like those of the 
present time. : 

Wind power, although even more generally 
distributed than water power, is subject to its 
own peculiar disadvantages for our purposes, and, 
while likely to come more and more into use for 
purposes like that of raising water to higher 
levels, and where steadiness and continuity of 
action are not important, will probably be found 
in great part unavailable for large powers or for 
the great majority of uses which commonly de- 
mand steadiness of power and action. 


Solar motors make available an immense quan- 
tity of active energy by direct utilization. They 
are evidently practicable in the sense that there 
is no inherent mechanical difficulty in their con- 
struction and operation. They are subject, how- 
ever, to the same defects of lack of steadiness 
of source of energy, of need for provision for 
extensive and prolonged storage, if to be generally 
employed, and to the serious objection of large 
cost per unit of power delivered. Whether this 
cost will be so great as to balance the gain com- 
ing of free delivery to the machine of the energy 
to be transformed can be known only when we 
are driven to the serious task of providing sub- 
stitutes for the heat engines. 

Ericsson made a working steam-engine deriv- 
ing its energy from the direct rays of the sun, 
and proved that either steam or air could be 
employed in such an engine as the working fluid. 
He also showed what is the amount of power 
practically derivable from the sun’s rays through 
this method of utilization of the heat of the sun. 

Later testimony, so far as it goes, confirms his 
statements, and the mechanical possibility is be- 
yond question that, in future centuries, when our 
fuels are gone, we may largely utilize the sun’s 
energy in this manner. But it may yet be found 
that this threatened exhaustion of our fuel sup- 
plies is not the only, or perhaps even the first, 
limit likely to be set to the progress of the world 
of humanity on our globe. The exhaustion of our 
iron ores, like our platinum deposits, the min- 
gling with the air of the products of combustion 
of our fuels while they still last, the pollution 
of our water supplies, and many other possible 
obstacles to progress and growth, will have their 
effects, individual and combined, and our most 
serious problems are quite likely to be found at 
an earlier date than that of the loss of our fuels; 
the last-named danger is, in fact, already upon 
us. This generation need not attempt to cross the 
first of the bridges on the list, although a very 
seductive problem is presented to the engineer. 
This problem may be enunciated thus: 

To find a system: of gathering and storing the 
energy of the direct rays of the sun, for utiliza- 
tion in power production, by a special form of 
heat-motor ; to find, next, a method of transform- 
ing the energy thus collected into mechanical 
power; and to discover a method of storing, for 
later use, excess power obtained during periods 
of sunshine, tiding over the sunless periods. 

The problem will be solved only when the 
system thus perfected is so designed and con- 
structed as to be able to provide power for in- 
dustrial purposes so cheaply that a business profit 
can be made through its use. 
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In a Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 


Ave Atque Vale.........e0008 PO Dekticbietcens Academy (London) 


You that have gone before me 
To the dark unknown, 

One by one who have left me 
To walk alone. 


Friends of my youth and manhood, 
Vanished away, 

Like a drift of crimson sunset 
At close of day! 


We held sweet converse together 
Of soul with soul, 

Probing the life of nature 
From pole to pole. 


Spelling again the story 
Of days of old, 
Dreaming of all the wonder 
The years yet hold. 


Half of my own self were you, 
Half of my life, 

Sharing its thought and action, 
Its peace and strife. 


Now tho’ I call, none answers; 
Vain is my prayer, 

Vainly my question falleth 
On voiceless air. 


Nay, but the years pass swiftly, 
And I, too, pass 

Out of the world of sunshine 
Like autumn grass, 


On to the world beyond us, 
The dark unknown, 

To join the friends of my manhood, 
No more alone. 


There, where their dreams are ended, 
And life’s long quest, 

Jesus, O Lord, have mercy, 
Grant them Thy rest! 


Epitaph in a Country Churchyard..... .........+ Atlanta Constitution 


“T faithful ploughed, 
An’ I faithful hoed, 
An’ I ain’t afeared 
Of the last, long road!” 


Do EN EE ET EE ee Westminster Gazette 


Mid crowded ways and hurrying feet 

Of strangers thronging down the street, 
Within a cloud rift we descry 

A quiet space of evening sky. 


Then from the jostle and the din 
Our soul retires a while within. 
And haply for a moment knows 
Of the wide heaven’s serene repose. 


So, dearest, in the busy day 

My thoughts to you will take their way, 
Yielding at once the foremost place, 

To the known vision of your face. 





Then hopes as calm as evening’s light, 
As fresh as dawn’s awakening might, 
And consolation in me rise 

Like stars among the twilit skies. 





CR nncenvsadencuns Ida Ahlborn Weeks........+...44. Century 


One day a friendship died, 
No wrong was done; 

It simply ceased to be 
Beneath the sun. 


Two bent above the grave, 
With idle tears, 

And slowly went apart 
In doubt and fears. 


One day a friendship new 
To one was born; 

That ancient grief became 
A thing outworn. 


Say what we will, the child 
Upon the breast 

Consoles us for the one 
In dreamless rest. 


PO ici sikccstcsensd Clinton Scollard.............- Independent 


In a dim-litten room 

I saw a weaver plying at his loom 

That ran as swiftly as an itinerant rhyme; 

And lo! the workman at the loom was Time 

Weaving the web of life. 

’Twas parti-colored, wrought of Peace and Strife; 

And through the warp thereof 

Shot little golden threads of Joy and Love. 

And one stood by whose eyes were brimmed with 
tears, 

Poising the mighty shears 

Wherewith, when seemed the weaver’s will at ebb, 

He cut the wondrous web. 


Time weaves and weaves, and his dark brother, he 
Will one day cut the web for you and me. 


i epwicncsnnns Marian Warner Wildman......... 0000+ Harper’s 


This much I know. Before the sky grew dark, 4 
When died the sunlight like a candle blown, 1 
And left my soul to strain and grope and hark, 
A captive, locked in some black tower alone; 





Before the curtain fell that shut me out 
From all I had been—all I hoped to be,— 
There was a glad green world, a joyous shout 
Of strong winds blowing o’er a laughing sea; 


And there were green-gold fields of heading wheat, 
That ran and rippled in the passing breeze; 

And there were frail pink toses, wild and sweet; 
And there were mist-blue hills and tossing trees; 


And over all, a brooding heaven blue, 
Where martens circled in the sunset light, 
And where the crying killdeers flashed and flew, 
And great stars shot their glory through the 
night. 














IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, 


All this I know. And for the power divine 

To dream such pictures on the midnight walls 
Of this unwindowed prison-tomb of mine, 

I bless the Hand from which the blessing falls. 


Iam content, O God, content to know 
The sky still shines above my sightless eyes; 
That though my feet down darkened pathways go, 
Unseen, the Brightness round about me lies. 


COIIEE so icncccercvcsesess Oi i. FD snes incienised Criterion 


How shall I know her, God, in that great world, 
After the grief of this is past and gone? 

How shall I know her when our souls are hurled 
Like atoms thro’ the night; on that white dawn 
How shall I know it is her face that I shall look 

upon? 


Wan spirits we shall journey thro’ Thy land, 

The mist-like wraiths of what we used to he; 
Oh, shall I know the pressure of her hand, 

And shall I recognize her call to me 

As I do now? Is love the same thro’ all eternity? 


How shall I know her, God? I ask but this— 
To be assured, a child who is dismayed. 
Let me be told that I shall feel her kiss. 
There is no answer! Lo, my faith is 
weighed. 
Ah, somehow I shall know her, God: hush, 
Love is not afraid! . 


The Gloucester Men........... R, ascccstaes Boston Journal 


Give us a song, you Gloucester men, 
Before you sail once more! 

A stout sea-rhyme, while the jib beats time 
And the girls wave from the shore. 


Oh, the day is wild and the night is wild, 
And the seas go racing by; 

And it’s pull for life and the Gloucester wife 
With the liner on the fly! 


Give us a song, you Gloucester men! 
Our hearts are with you, all. 

Sing the story of smack and dory 
And the fleet hid in the squall! 


Oh, the day is wild and the night is wild, 
And the fog creeps from its lair, 

And they’re waiting down in Boston town 
For fisherman and fare. 


Smyrna Harbor .........000+5+ Ee iaatevedscncens Lippincott’s 


The stars stole out over the sea, 

And the ghostly moon deepened to a silver crescent, 
And the crimson ardors of sunset died lingeringly 
In brooding haze of tender green and gold, 

And the hills faded into dimness and dream. 


And amid the velvet darkness 

And soft-scented airs 

Of the spring night 

A myriad of gleams twinkled; 

The lights of the town answering the far-sprinkled 
heavens 

From as mysterious blackness, 

The shadowy shipping scintillating with points of 
fire, 
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That the dark water 

Gave back quivering; 

The lights on the terraced hills climbing to meet 
the stars, 

Till the far-spreading night palpitated as with fallen 
stars 

That had netted themselves in rigging’ 

And dipped themselves in ocean 

And found a home for their shining in the folds 
of the hills. 


And in the great ship anchored in the quiet bay 

The sounds of chatter and scuffle, 

Of Greek songs and Arab prayers, 

Fell fainter and fainter, 

Till the last wakeful occupant of the swarming 
steerage 

Passed from the sense of his discomfort and his 
sorrows 

Into the silence and peace 

Of the many-twinkling night. 


The Last Meeting.......... Ruth Underhill,........ Pittsburg Bulletin 


Come, lay the dead love out, 
And close his vacant eyes, 
That once shone with the light 

And hope of Paradise. 


Unbend the rounded limbs 
So perfect still in death; 

Lay by the harmless bow 
And poison-arrow sheath. 


Fold back the broken wings 

That now shall mount no more, 
Though once beyond the stars 

The godlike child they bore. 


Yes, take my hand again, 
Though we be parted wide, 
And for a moment’s space 
Go softly by my side: 


While once more, as of old, 
common pain we brave, 
And bear our dearest dead 
Together to the grave. 


/s Hope a Phantom ?..... R. W. Gilder...... Poems and Inscriptions 


Is Hope a phantom? Holds the crysta! cup 

Sweet madness only—an we drink it up? 

A respite ere the poor dumb soul is killed? 

—Then spoke one who had loved: “Hope is no lie, 

But real as answered love or unfulfilled: 

Yet were hope phantom-false, still would I cry: 

bay! thou Bright Poisoner! Let me drink and 
ie! 


FR i siiccuninnsaesesean R. H. Stoddard..... cidvreetesneuel Poems 


The sky is a drinking cup 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 


We drink that wine all day, 

Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 

By the jewels in the cup. 
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The World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel 


PTE, pibdeincdaded covietsedeeeenereteeeunedencgenes Echo de Paris 


Having lost the address and not remembering 
the name of a person whom [I had visited three 
days before, I called on a Frenchman who had 
been my guide in St. Petersburg and I asked 
him: 

“Do you remember the name and the address 
of the person at whose house I went on the day 
following my arrival in St. Petersburg?” 

“Not exactly,” he answered, “but I can take 
you to a person who will be able to direct you.” 

And at once he took me to the office of a high 
Russian official whom he knew and who was con- 
nected with Mr. Kleigels, the prefect of police. 

We were received in a handsomely furnished 
room, with flowers and a samovar on a table in 
the center. Bookcases filled with papers were 
hidden behind tapestry in the corners. Several 
gentlemen, well dressed, shook hands with us and 
began to talk, absolutely as if we had been in 
a clubhouse. Typewriters could be heard also, 
yet it was hard to realize that we were in a police 
bureau. 

After exchanging compliments my friend said: 
“This gentleman has been in St. Petersburg but 
a short time, and he would like to know the name 
and address of a person whom he visited on the 
day following his arrival. He has forgotten * 

“Why, certainly!” answered the functionary 
with a smile, “at once. Let us see, Mr. 
X , arrived a few days ago, hotel X , com- 
ing from Z——, docket 2,086. There we are!” 
And taking a slip of paper on his desk he con- 
tinued, in the most natural way: 

“Three days ago, sir, you went out at 2.45, took 
cab 7,604; you were with an officer and you spoke 
in French about the Boer war. Twenty minutes 
later you reached the Saint-Isaac church which 
you visited; from there you went for tea to the 
house of Madame de M to whom you ex- 
plained the plan of one of your articles; then you 
returned to your hotel with cab No. 8,790, and you 
gave to your ‘schweitzer’ (janitor) twenty 
‘kopecks’ to mail for you a letter to France, and 
if you would like a synopsis of this letter ‘ 

Saying this, he was looking for another slip of 
paper. I was dumfounded! So much precision, a 
watchfulness so constant and unceasing, and the 
“sans géne” with which I was told of my most 
secret conduct, left me absolutely speechless! 
And my astonishment knew no bounds when I 
learned that any one could obtain for one cent 
the address of any inhabitant of the city. 

“You are surprised,” said the functionary 

















laughing. “You will get used to it, and be grate- 
ful to us for the security we guarantee you.” 





At a Portugese Bull-Fight........... James Baker........++. Ainslee’s 


It was to be a very great event—twelve bulls 
were to make their entry, and some famous Span- 
ish bull-fighters were to prove their prowess, and 
the King was to be there, and Portugal’s hand- 
some Queen. 

Out along the white, dusty roads, on past the 
outskirts of the town where olives and fig-trees 
peeped over the stone walls, and occasional palms 
reared their tall stems—all hurry, rush, and bus- 
tle, until at last the open dusty plain was reached, 
and before us, like a modern Coliseum, rose the 
great, massive arena of the Bull Ring. 

How like the Coliseum, though, in weak 
architecture, was the building; and all the mass 
of sightseers pressing on to their different corri- 
dors—the poor to the sunny side, the richer to 
that in shade. 

Inside were the great arcades under the arches, 
and the wide flights of steps to the various tiers 
of seats or rows of boxes. 

Up we went to where our ticket told me was 
the fauteuil allotted to us (No. 106, first “fila”), 
a good position we saw as we entered the tier, 
and at a “coup d’ceil” the whole vast arena was 
before us. Beneath was the level ring where 
Toro would appear; on our left the King’s box, 
a Mauresque canopy in blue and gold, and draped 
in red and gold velvet. On our right and left, 
en this shady side of the arena, the boxes are 
hung with bright draperies of blue, gray and yel- 
low, setting off the gay dresses of the ladies 
fanning themselves in the boxes with tiny little 
Portuguese fans. 

At last a roar goes up from some 15,000 throats 
—the arena will hold 20,000, but it is not packed 
-—and then exactly opposite us enter all the torea- 
dors—that is, all who take part in the fight. 
Cavallieros (or picadors, as the Spanish call 
them), bandarilheiros, furgados, and the assist- 
ants dressed in rich Georgian costume—in red 
and blue satin and velvet, with plumed flat hats. 

Two cavaliers mounted upon two magnificent 
steeds, very unlike the wretched animals ridden 
into the ring to be slaughtered at a Spanish bull- 
fight ; a dozen bandarilheiros and a dozen furcados 
and the assistants, all in their gay costumes, make 
a brilliant show on the smooth arena. The crash 
of music, the roar of the populace, and the brill- 
iant spectacle send the Portuguese blood to fever 
heat; and quickly, after salutations to the King 
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or President, all the toreadors retire and one 
horseman enters alone. A signal is given, the 
doors are thrown open, and in rushes a fine black 
bull. Like an arrow he makes for the horseman, 
who leaps aside; but Toro is after him, and 
chases him round the ring. With a deft move- 
ment, just as the bull’s horns nearly reach the 
horse’s flanks, the cavalier swerves and plants a 
dart in the bull’s shoulders; the matadors rush in, 
and distract the bull’s attention with their red 
cloaks. The bull no longer cares for horse or 
man; the red rag is his enemy, and he goes for 
it, and tosses and paws it and tramples on it until 
it is snatched from him, and a banderilheiro stands 
before him, watches him; and leaps aside when 
Toro tries to toss him. 

At last, maddened, the bull rushes at his tor- 
mentor, who races to the barrier of the arena, 
but halts there; and at the moment the bull’s 
horns seem to touch him, plants his two decorated 
darts well in the bull’s shoulders and leaps the 
barrier. But the bull leaps after him—half his 
black body is over; some of the assistants leap 
into the arena at the safest side; but Toro fails 
and falls back inside the arena, to start to his 
feet again and rush for the matadors, who ad- 
vance with their cloaks to draw him toward them. 

It is these red cloaks that prove how dull is 
Toro in his rage. The matador holds the red 
cloak at arm’s length, the bull rushes at it—never 
at the man holding it—and the matadors pass the 
cloak over his head as he strives to gore it; the 
bull turns and goes for it again, seemingly obliv- 
ious that a man is moving it. Very agile and 
dexterous are the matadors; but there seems no 
danger to them, so wholly is the bull occupied 
with the cloak. 

Not so the bandarilheiros. To face a rushing 
bull even with padded horns until his hot breath 
is in your face, and his horns lowered for the 
toss; to plant darts scarcely two feet long in his 
shoulders, and leap aside cre the toss is given, is 
a feat of courage, great swiftness and agility; 
and mighty is the shout from the vast crowd when 
this is done deftly and neatly, and the barbs stick 
well in the bull’s tough hide. As the bulls get 
tired out with their tormentors, a group of eight 
or ten tame bulls, with long tube-like bells, are 
let into the arena. These encircle the wild bull 
that at once is tamed; and these trained bulls trot 
him out of the circle to his den, and a fresh bull 
is then introduced. 





TC os snpinsetavns FS Ris sicsactasecus os Academy (London) 

Few sights are more impressive than the scene 
below bridge, say on a summer evening. Not that 
it might not be surpassed elsewhere in pictur- 


esqueness and such like; in fact, it possesses but 
little of what is mainly sought for in an esthetic 
combination. But its one great impressive feature 
is its unity. One central idea comprehends the 
myriad fragments that make up its kaleidoscope- 
like picture—toil. In other London scenes the in- 
terest is oftentimes too varied; in the streets, for 
instance, work, pleasure, and idleness are indis- 
criminately mingled, but here, each thing con- 
tributes to a single idea—a nation’s toil. Un- 
wieldy black barges, coal-laden, deep down in the 
water, trail past, linked each to each, piloted by 
some wee tug that churns the sunset-lighted tide 
into a heaving mass of orange and gray and gold. 
Shoreward, huge factories bank the river, topped 
by giant chimney-shafts each pennoned often- 
times with some long trailing banneret of smoke 
—warehouses, too, fronted with double or treble 
line of masted vessels. Down the river they pass 
—seemingly ceaselessly—crafts of all shapes and 
sizes—colossal outward-bound steamships, pigmy 
river-boats, each and all work-chartered for a 
great city’s toil. 


Concerning the Isle of Man.........+.ececeseesese Pittsburg Dispatch 


The news that Mr. Hall Caine has been elected 
a “key” by an overwhelming majority brings to 
mind the curious anomaly existing in the Isle of 
Man. This little island, which measures only 
thirty-three miles by twelve, is a remarkable 
survival of feudal days in the very center of the 
British Isles. Situated in the middle of the Irish 
channel, nearly equi-distant from England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, the Isle of Man has a separate 
existence and is itself a little kingdom whose ruler 
is the ruler of Great Britain. When the ordinary 
Englishman is asked what this isle is famous 
for he will invariably answer its cats, which have 
no tails. As a matter of fact, there is an in- 
digenous breed of cats without tails, and this un- 
fortunate circumstance has caused the little island 
to be regarded in a humorous light which its 
history and its traditions ill deserve. 

The isle in the first period of history was the 
stronghold of the Druids, and when the Britons 
were driven into the West of England it formed 
part of the Welsh kingdom. Early in the tenth 
century it was seized by the Vikings, and in 1266 
passed by sale from Norway to Scotland for the 
sum of 5,000 marks. In 1333 it was seized by 
the English, and Earl Salisbury was granted com- 
plete royal rights over his tiny domain. Soon 
after it was sold to Sir William le Scrope, whose 
deed of purchase states that he bought of William 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, the Isle of Man, 
with the title of King and the right of being 
crowned with a crown of gold. This owner, like 
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many nobles of his time, soon after came to the 
scaffold, and then the island passed successively 
to the Earl of Northumberland and Sir John de 
Stanley, the latter of whom passed it down to 
a long line of descendants. For exactly 300 years 
the history of the Stanleys was bound up with 
the Isle of Man till it passed to the Duke of Athol. 
In 1765 the British Parliament obtained proprie- 
tary rights, and in 1825 obtained complete posses- 
sion for the sum of £416,000, a large sum when 
we consider the small territory purchased. 

The government of the island was, up till 1866, 
more or less of an oligarchy. There are three 
estates, the Governor, the Council and the House 
of Keys, or Parliament, which together constitute 
what is known as the Court of Tynwald. 

The Council consists of the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, the Attorney General, the Receiver 
General, the two Deemsters, or Chief Justices, 


made familiar’ to the public by Mr. Hall Caine’s , 


writing; the Clerk of the Rolls, Water Bailiff, 
Archdeacon and two Vicars General. There are 
twenty-four Keys, and up to 1866 they held office 
by a unique method of filling up vacancies by the 
self-election of others. In 1866, when the second 
reform agitation was sweeping through Great 
Britain, this was changed. Hitherto on the death 
of a “Key” two nominations were made, of whom 
the Governor selected one, for the filling of the 
vacant post. Henceforward the House of Keys 
consented to become representative, and they are 
now elected for the period of seven years. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Isle 
of Man is the fact that it has its own Bishop, 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man, who has a seat in 
the House of Lords, without the privilege of a 
vote, however. The establishment of this bish- 
opric is lost in the mists of antiquity. It is sup- 
posed to have been established by Pope Gregory 
IV. in the ninth century. The name “Sodor” 
is of forgotten derivation, though it is supposed 
to mark the period when the Hebrides were in 
the possession of the Norsemen and divided into 
Norder and Sodor, or north and south. 

The Manx language, which is similar to the 
Gaelic, is not yet extinct and the people still 
pursue their primitive way, touched superficially 
by the doctrines of modern times, but little 
changed from the days when the Stanleys held 
sway in their kingdom. 





A Quiet German Town, .Ethel Stoddard Parsons...New York Observer 


It has been a great change from the rush and 
hurry of Paris to the quiet of this old-fashioned 
German town. From horn blowing automobiles, 
gong-clanging tramways, whip-cracking cochérs 
and screaming street venders, to a town without 


a single tramway of any kind, few horses and 
fewer donkeys, and never a street cry—the latter 
is against the law—I made the change in eleven 
hours, and am still enjoying the peace I found 
in the twelfth. The town of-K. , aside from 
quaint twisting streets, sedate-looking dark red 
and brown houses, and an air of stability, is un- 
attractive, for it is a place of manufactories, and 
the soot and smoke from huge chimneys begrime 





what otherwise would be a clean city. Even as , 


it is, the women, with noble courage, scrub and 
wash and scour, morning, noon and night. The 
population consists of the owners and employees 
of the factories. Their families, principally their 
children, give life and noise to the otherwise 
deserted streets. - The tap, tap, of little wooden 
and hob-nailed shoes is heard all day, as the 
sturdy little owners trot to school, home to dinner, 
and back to school. Steel, furniture, and the 
carding of wool are the three principal industries. 
In the time of Frederick (the First) Barbarossa, 
K had social importance, the King having 
his castle here, which he occupied often. To-day, 
the castle is a ruin, and the town what I have 
described it. Only four people own private car- 
riages, and yet it is a desirable residence, a town 
that in spite of its air of working for its living, 
still bears a mark of refinement, and a certain 
elegance of age and stability. The surroundings 
may perhaps account in part for this, for on every 
side rise forests of pine trees. One can drive 
for miles in any direction over most lovely roads, 
through woods carpeted with moss and pine 
needles, filled with game for the hunter, flowers 
for the botanist, and vistas of green alley and 
shaddy glen for the lover of nature. 

The two Protestant churches, one old, the other 
new, are both artistic and beautiful, and yesterday 
I heard in the new church, as it is called, a 
service worthy of one of our best Fifth avenue 
sanctuaries; a sermon equal in eloquence and 
fervor, and the strength of its appeal to anything 
I heard last spring from New York pulpits; an 
organ played as no one ever hears it played out- 
side of this music-loving and music-knowing 
country. The singing by the congregation was 
absolutely perfect, the seven or eight hundred 
voices seeming as one, and rising and falling by 
instinct to the melody and sentiment of the 
hymns. 

The sun has shone ever since I came here, and 
I have wandered about, one morning at the mar- 
ket place, watching the buying and selling, an- 
other in and out of street and square, buying hot 
chestnuts, and sitting to eat them on a cold stone 
bench, and losing my way and finding it again by 
asking one of the handsome policemen that stand 
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at every other corner. Driving when tired of 
walking in the one open victoria the town affords, 
far into the country, stopping at some old-fash- 
ioned coffee-house for a cup of the hot drink 
this people love quite as much as they do the 
beer so talked of, returning to the city as the sun 
set over the tops of the dark’ pine trees. As I 
saw it then, K looked like a dark red ruby 
set in a ring of shaded green enamel. The Neue 
Kirche alone shone lighter than the buildings 
around it; graceful and perfect in line of architec- 
ture, it stands like a finely cut diamond in a ruby 
heart, and we could hear its silver-toned bells 
ringing out the reminder that Sunday was at 
hand, that the sun was going to rest, and that 
weary mankind had now also to do no work until 
the Holy Day was past. 








From Venice to Como by Bicycle ....C. L. Freeston...C. T. C. Gazette 

To leave Venice in fine weather means a fearful 
wrench, and unless you are following a schedule 
you will probably find yourself lingering on for 
an indefinite time. For myself, I had dropped 
down to the sea from the Dolomite region, a truly 
grand descent; and only the stern demands of the 
itinerary, and the thought of the joys of rising 
gradually up to Alpine heights again on the way 
home, could force me from the “sweet do noth- 
ing” by the “laguna viva.” But the parting, if a 
doleful one, did at least point the way to an essen- 
tially interesting ride. It is not many stretches of 
a hundred and sixty odd miles that lead through 
so rich a series of historic and picturesque towns 
as that from Venice to Lake Como, passing as it 
does through Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia 
and Bergamo. 

Padua is entered by a gateway, like most of the 
North Italian towns, and it is not advisable to 
pass the portals at too fast a pace, as “octroi” 
officials are stationed there, and may think you 
are trying to rush through, in which case they 
will challenge you and thus cause delay. To find 
your way about the tortuous streets of this ancient 
town requires a minute study of the plan, and 
even if you are disinclined to seek out the anti- 
quities it will still be necessary to pick your path 
with care in order to leave the ramparts at the 
right exit. As for what there is to see in Padua, 
I have no wish to become “guide-bookish,” and 
will merely remark that the Church of S. Antonio, 
at least, should be visited, as externally it is one 
of the most striking in Italy, with its eight cupolas 
of Oriental type, while the interior is unusually 
ornate even for a Roman Catholic edifice. The 
Town Hall is remarkable for its lofty roof, said to 
be the largest, unsupported by pillars, in the 
world. 


Leaving Padua by the Porta Savonarola, it is 
necessary to look on the outskirts for a road to the 
left marked “Via Vicenza,” which follow. Vicen- 
za is a town chiefly noteworthy for the numerous 
buildings it contains designed by the famous 
architect Palladio, whose memory is perpetuated 
by a marble statue. The Basilica Palladiana, 
the Museo Civico, and the Teatro Olimpico are 
the most interesting structures. On the outskirts 
is a Rotonda which is the prototype of one erected 
by Lord Burlington at Chiswick. 

The road now becomes more undulating, and 
at the same time more picturesque. Numerous 
villas and castles are seen on the right, and the 
scenery becomes more and more attractive. The 
chief villages passed during the thirty miles run 
between Vicenza and Verona are Montebello and 
S. Bonifacio. When nearing Verona the road 
becomes somewhat loose, and a steam tramway 
has also to be treated with respect. It is just as 
well, moreover, before entering the town, to locate 
your hotel on the guide-book plan, or you may 
take a turn (after passing through the Porta 
Vescovo) which will lead you considerably out of 
your way in so large a place. 

Verona is a city about which one could write 
volumes. For picturesqueness of site, and for 
wealth of historically and architecturally interest- 
ing buildings, it is unique among North Italian 
cities, always excepting Venice, and even those 
not partial to ecclesiastical interiors, nor bent on 
the study of medizval art, may profitably devote a 
day to the exploration of the many “lions” of the 
place. 

If you stay to study nothing else in Verona, 
you should at least post yourself on some high 
point and take in the unique panorama which the 
city of many towers, the winding river, the strong 
fortifications, the neighboring hills, and the dis- 
tant Apennines afford. One of the best places for 
this purpose is the terrace wall of the Villa Guisti, 
to the garden of which visitors are admitted. Its 
lofty cypresses, of great age, are themselves worth 
a journey across the rushing Adige into the part 
of the town known as Veronetta, but the view 
from the topmost portion of the sloping garden 
is magnificent. 

From within the very heart of the city, too, 
another imposing view is easily attained by climb- 
ing up the steps of the famous Arena, or amphi- 
theater. This may be regarded as the most inter- 
esting relic of antiquity west of Rome. The 
Piazza Erbe is another feature of Verona which 
should not be missed; in the opinion of so good 
a judge as Grant Allen it is the finest square in 
Italy. Once a forum, it is now devoted to the 
prosaic purposes of a vegetable market, but that 
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fact does not prevent its being a scene of constant 
animation, and centered among many buildings of 
much picturesqueness. The handsome pillar of St. 
Mark, which stands at one end of the square, is 
hewn out of a single block of marble. There 
are other sights innumerable worth seeing in 
Verona. 

Brescia is our next objective, some forty miles 
west of Verona. Wide, straight and smooth is 
the road, with plum orchards alongside, but no 
shade for several miles. Then it begins to un- 
dulate slightly, with less monotony, until about 
fourteen miles from Verona a slight turn of the 
road brings suddenly forth a surprise view of 
the Lago di Garda, just outside the fortified 
village of Peschiera. The Garda is the largest of 
the North Italian lakes, being no less than thirty- 
seven miles long, and ten miles broad at its widest 
part. It is most beautiful at its northern end, 
which is in Tyrolese territory, but even at Pes- 
chiera the amplitude of its surface is very strik- 
ing, and almost suggests the sea. Indeed, as with 
the Lake of Constance, the symptoms of “mal 
de mer” are by no means unknown to those who 
sail or row upon this expansive sheet of azure 
blue water. Along the next eight miles of road, 
after leaving Peschiera by the Via Brescia gate, 
the lake is close at hand all the time, with pleasing 
views of distant hills, and midway is the promon- 
tory of Sermione, which juts out into the water 
for two and a half miles. A little further on, at 
the village of S. Martino delle Battaglie, is a 
monument which commemorates the battle of Sol- 
ferino, fought a few miles further south between 
the combined forces of Napoleon III. and Victor 
Emmanuel, on the one side, and those of Francis 
Joseph of Austria on the other, in 1859. 

On reaching the busy little town of Desenzano 
the lake is left finally behind, and one ascends a 
hill which is the first steep rise that has been 
encountered since the departure from Venice. At 
the top of the straight slope a turn to the left 
should be taken, the road having been carried 
scientifically round with a moderate gradient, in 
lieu of the old road which continues the initial 
ascent in a forward direction. Lonato, the next 
town, was the scene of one of Napoleon the First’s 
victories over the Austrians. It has a fine, domed 
church in the center of the town, and on the right 
of the road is a lofty medieval tower, which 
should offer grand views of the Lake of Garda. 
The road is now on a higher plateau, and soon 
becomes very dusty; a steam tramline also comes 
in sight on the left-hand side. There is a long 


stretch without any intervening village, the hills 
ahead increasing gradually in size, and then Bres- 
cia is reached. 


The town is finely situated at the foot of the 
Alps, and is full of historical interest, its in- 
habitants having once been famous for their war- 
like qualities and the excellence of the arms they 
manufactured. In 1512, however, the French 
took the place by storm and put 46,000 persons to 
the sword. It was at this siege that the re- 
nowned Chevalier Bayard displayed a charac- 
teristic example of his magnanimity. The new 
Cathedral, the Museum of Antiquities, the ornate 
Town Hall, and other buildings are worth visit- 
ing. 

From Brescia the main road runs westward to 
Milan. For those who might already be familiar 
with that city, and who also wished to avoid the 
vile roads by which it is surrounded, the road to 
Bergamo and Lecco, on the Lake of Como, would 
be a preferable route. It follows the Milan road 
for a dozen miles, and breaks off tangentially at 
Coccaglio. 

In dry weather it is very dusty, but pleas- 
antly bordered with orchards. At Palazzolo, 
five miles from the road junction, there is a fine 
bell-tower, surmounted by a statue of St. George, 
from which extensive views are obtainable. A 
river runs right through the quaint little town, 
round which the road itself winds into the Piazza 
Roma. There is nothing unridable between this 
place and Bergamo, which is thirty-two miles 
from Brescia. 

Bergamo is one of the most picturesque towns. 

t is in two parts, of which the older is on 
a hill which overlooks the modern portion. The 
latter has wide streets and handsome shops, and 
there is none of the often inharmonious blending 
of ancient and modern that mars the symmetry 
of some North Italian towns, as in the case of 
Bergamo the line of demarcation is decisive. Seen 
from a distance the Citta, or upper portion of the 
town, which lies back half a milé, is very striking; 
it also contains fine old palaces belonging to the 
Bergamesque nobility, and numerous arcades, 
archways, and other Renaissance relics. It is well 
worth while to stay and run up the hill, if only for 
the sake of the view, although one’s route does 
not make it obligatory. 

The road to Lecco brings tus, in twenty miles, 
into the lovely region of the hills surrounding the 
Lake of Como. Though this was my third visit 
to the town of Lecco I found it attractive as ever, 
both in itself and for its environment; while of 
the charms of the lake itself, as they gradually 
unfold themselves during a ride over the glorious 
road along the east bank, I can only say that 
they are inimitable, and that no tourist cyclist 
should rest until he has visited one of the most 
entrancing spots on earth. 
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Autobiography of an Immigrant’ 


Jacob A Riis tells the story of his life in The 
Making of An American to show the struggles and 
discouragements which beset the average immi- 
grant. Mr. Riis came here, having learned his 
trade as a carpenter in Denmark, but was ready 
to put his hand to any work. The few passages 
which follow are from the earlier pages of the book 
and show the character of incident met with until 
he settled permanently into his life work of journal- 
ism and philanthrophy. 

Youthful Romance 

My courtship (as a youth) proceeded at a 
tumultuous pace, which first made the town laugh, 
then put it out of patience and made some staid 
matrons express the desire to box my ears sound- 
ly. It must be owned that if courting were gen- 
erally done on the plan I adopted, there would be 
little peace and less safety all around. When she 
came playing among the lumber where we were 
working, as she naturally would, danger dogged 
my steps. I carry a scar on the shinbone made 
with an adze I should have been minding when 
I was looking after her. The forefinger on my 
left hand has a stiff joint. I cut that off with an 
ax when she was dancing on a beam close by. 
Though it was put on again by a clever surgeon 
and kept on, I have never had the use of it since. 
But what did a finger matter, or ten, when she 
was only there! Once I fell off the roof when I 
must crane my neck to see her go around the 
corner. But I hardly took note of those things, 
except to enlist her sympathy by posing as a 
wounded ‘hero with my arm in a sling at the 
dancing-school which I had joined on purpose to 
dance with her. 

Realism 

The object of this veneration eventually became 
his wife. Another aniusing anecdote relating to the 
same subject occurs in the following: 

There were long spells when she was away, and 
when I dreamt on undisturbed. It was during 
one of these that I went to the theater with my 
brother to see a famous play in which an assassin 
tried to murder the heroine, who was asleep in 
an arm-chair. Now, this heroine was a well- 
known actress who looked singularly like Eliza- 
beth. As she sat there with the long curls sweep- 
ing her graceful neck, in imminent danger of 
being killed, I forgot where I was, what it was, 
all and everything except that danger threatened 
Elizabeth, and sprang to my feet with a loud 


cry of murder, trying to make for the stage. My. 


brother struggled to hold me back. There was 





*The Making of An American. By Jacob A. 
Riis. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


a sensation in the theater, and the play was held 
up while they put me out. I remember King 
George of Greece eying me from his box as I wa 
being transported to the door, and the rascal mur- 
derer on the stage looking as if he had done 
something deserving of praise. Outside, in the 
cold, my brother shook me up and took me home, 
a sobered and somewhat crestfallen lad. But, 
anyhow, I don’t like that kind of play. I don’t 
see why the villain on the stage is any better 
than the villain on the street. There are enough of 
them and to spare. And think if he had killed her. 


Incidents 


The author’s romance runs throughout the 
volume, and need not be minutely followed. He 
had left home to gain his livelihood in this 
country; drifted about in various directions, and 
finally when war broke out between France and 
Germany, Denmark having been supposed to have 
been pulled into the quarrel, was all eagerness to 
return and win glory on the battle-field. He was 
working in a mine at Brady’s Bend at that time. 

I dropped my tools the moment I heard the 
news, and flew rather than ran to the company’s 
office to demand my time; thence to our boarding- 
house to pack. Adler (my chum) reasoned and 
entreated, called it an insane notion, but, when he 
saw that nothing would stop me, lent a hand in 
stuffing my trunk, praying pathetically between 
pulls that his countrymen would make short work 
of me, as they certainly would of France. I 
heeded nothing. All the hot blood of youth. was 
surging through me. I remembered the defeat, 
the humiliation of the flag I loved—aye! and 
love yet, for there is no flag like the flag of my 
fathers, save only that of my children and of my 
manhood—and I remembered, too, Elizabeth, with 
a sudden hope. I would be near her then, and I 
would earn fame and glory. The carpenter would 
come back with shoulder-straps. Perhaps then, 
in the castle I shouldered my trunk, and 
ran for the station. Such tools, clothes and 
things as it would not hold I sold for what they 
would fetch, and boarded the next train for Buf- 
falo, which was as far as my money would take 
me. I cannot resist the temptation at this point 
to carry the story thirty years forward to last 
winter, in order to point out one of the queer 
happenings which long ago caused me to be 
known to my friends as “the man of coinci- 
dences.” I have long since ceased to consider them 
as such, though in this one there is no other 
present significance than that it decided a point 
which I had been turning over in my own mind, 
of moment to me and my publisher. I was lec- 
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turing in Pittsburg at the time, and ran up to take 
another look at Brady’s Bend. I found the valley 
deserted and dead. The mills were gone. Disas- 
ter had overtaken them in the panic of 1873, and 
all that remained of the huge plant was a totter- 
ing stump of the chimney, and clusters of vacant 
houses dropping to pieces here and there. Young 
trees grew out of the cold ashes in the blast- 
furnace. All about was desolation. Strolling 
down by the fiver with the editor of the local 
paper in East Brady, which had grown into a 
slow little railroad town, my eye fell upon a 
wrecked hut in which I recognized the company’s 
office. The shutters were gone, the door hung on 
one hinge, and the stairs had rotted away, but we 
climbed in somehow. It was an idle quest, said 
my companion; all the books and papers had been 
sold the summer before to a Pittsburg junkman, 
who came with a cart and pitchforked them in as 
so much waste paper. His trail was plain within. 
The floor was littered with torn maps and news- 
papers from the second term of President Grant. 
In a rubbish heap I kicked against something 
more solid and picked it up. It was the only 
book left in the place; the “draw-book” for the 
years 1870-72; and almost the first name I read 
was my own, as having received, on July 19, 1870, 
$10.63 in settlement of my account with the 
Brady’s Bend Company when I started for the 
war. My companion stared. I wrapped up the 
book and took it away with me. I considered 
that I had a moral right to it; but if anybody 
questions it, it is at his service. 


Vision of Glory 


Mr. Riis’ first step in journalism is related in the 
following account of an interview with Mr. Dana, 
who afterwards became his chief. 


There had been an item in the Sun about a 
volunteer regiment being fitted out for France. 
I went up to the office, and was admitted to Mr. 
Dana’s presence. I fancy I must have appealed 


to his sense of the ludicrous, dressed in top-boots ° 


and a linen duster much the worse for wear, and 
demanding to be sent out to fight. He knew 
nothing about recruiting. Was I French? No, 
Danish; it had been in his paper about the regi- 
ment. He smiled a little at my faith, and said 
editors sometimes did not know about everything 
that was in their papers. I turned to go, griev- 
ously disappointed,. but he called me back. 

“Have you,” he said, looking searchingly at me, 
“have you had your breakfast?” 

No, God knows that I had not; neither that 
day nor for many days before. That was one of 
the things I had at last learned to consider super- 
fluities of an effete civilization. I suppose I had 


no need of telling it to him, for it was plain to 
read in my face. He put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out a dollar. 

“There,” he said, “go and get your breakfast; 
and better give up the war.” 

Give up the war! and for a breakfast. I 
spurned the dollar hotly. 

“I came here to enlist, not to beg money for 
breakfast,” I said, and strode out of the office, 
my head in the air but my stomach crying out 
miserably in rebellion against my pride. I re- 
venged myself upon it by leaving my top-boots 
with the “uncle,” who was my only friend and 
relative here, and filling my stomach upon the 
proceeds. I had one good dinner anyhow, for 
when I got through there was only twenty-five 
cents left of the dollar I borrowed upon my last 
article of “dress.” That I paid for a ticket to 
Perth Amboy, near which place I found work 
in Pfeiffer’s clay-bank. 


** Tr.mps "'—By One of Them 


Mr. Riis’ first acquaintace with the Tramp 
problem occurred while he was hunting for work 
and stopped incidentally at Rahway. 

I discovered presently that I was on the great 
tramps’ highway, with the column moving South 
on its autumn hegira to warmer climes. I can- 
not say I fancied the company. Tramps never 
had any attraction for me, as a sociological prob- 
lem or otherwise. I was compelled, more than 
once, to be of and with them, but I shook their 
company as quickly as I could. As for the “prob- 
lem” they are supposed to represent, I think the 
workhouse and police are quite competent to deal 
with that, provided it is not a Tammany police. 
It does not differ appreciably from the problem 
of human laziness in any other shape or age. We 
got some light on that, whtch ought to convince 
anybody, when under Mayor Strong’s adminis- 
tration we tried to deal intelligently with va- 
grancy. One-half of the homeless applicants for 
night shelter were fat, well-nourished young loaf- 
ers who wouldn’t work. That is not my statement, 
but the report of the doctor who saw them 
stripped, taking their bath. The bath and the 
investigation presently decreased their numbers, 
until in a week scarcely anything was left of the 
“problem” that had bothered us so. 


It is unnecessary, perhaps, to follow the author 
beyond this entertaining story of his early efforts 
as an editor: 

I saw among the “want” advertisements in a 
newspaper one offering the position of city editor 
on a Long Island City weekly to a competent 
man. Something of my old ambition stirred 
within me. It did not occur to me that city edi- 
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tors were not usually obtained by advertising, 
still less that I was not competent, having only 
the vaguest notions of what the functions of a 
city editor might be. I applied for the job, and 
got it at once. Eight dollars a week was to be 
my salary; my job, to fill the local column and 
attend to the affairs of Hunter’s Point and Bliss- 
ville generally, politics excluded. The editor 
attended to that. In twenty-four hours I was 
hard at work writing up my then most ill-favored 
bailiwick. It is none too fine yet, but in those 
days, when every nuisance crowded out of New 
York found refuge there, it stunk to heaven. 
Certainly I had entered journalism by the back 
door, very far back at that, when I joined the 
staff of the Review. Signs of that appeared 
speedily, and multiplied day by day. On the 
third day of my employment I beheld the editor- 
in-chief being thrashed down the street by an 
irate coachman whom he had offended, and when, 
in a spirit of loyalty, I would have cast in my 
lot with him, I was held back by one of the 


the World of 


-Boston Evening Transcript 


In 


The Democratic Church. .Chas. Ferguson.. 

The church is the antagonist of the empire. 
The opposite of imperialism is catholicism. The 
history of the world is the struggle between these 
two irreconcilable ideals. 

The world must be put in order. The whole 
world—the land and the sea, from pole to pole, so 
far as men are concerned with it—must be com- 

passed by some principle of unity. 

The nature of the human mind demands that 
all mankind shall acknowledge a common law. 
This axiom lies in the background of every man’s 
thinking. It is unescapable. The sanity of the 
intellect requires the unity of the world. 

Every social movement in history has been 
actuated either by the idea of the empire or by 
that of the church. Of course it is necessary to 
look below the surface of things; we must not 
be deceived by names. Often the thing called 
the empire has been more catholic than the 
church, and what was called the church more 
imperialistic than the empire. History is full of 
curious confusions of masks and names. 

But the realities remain. The essential issue 
has never been compounded and cannot be. It is 


Judea against Babylon, Greece against Persia, 
Athanasius and Basil and Ambrose against the 
Czsars, the monasteries against the bishops, the 
free cities against the feudal lords, and so on. 





printers with the laughing comment that that 
was his daily diet and that it was good for him. 
That was the only way any one ever got any 
satisfaction or anything else out of him. Judging 
from the goings on about the office in the two 
weeks I was there, he must have been extensively 
in debt to all sorts of people who were trying to 
collect. When, on my second deferred pay-day, I 
met him on the stairs, propelled by his washer- 
woman, who brought her basket down on his 
head with every step he took, calling upon the 
populace (the stairs were outside the building) 
to witness just punishment meted out to him for 
failing to pay for the washing of his shirts, I 
rightly concluded that the city editor’s claim 
stood no show. I left him owing me two weeks’ 
pay, but I freely forgive him. I think I got 
my money’s worth of experience. I did not let 
grass grow under my feet as “city editor.” 
Hunter’s Point had received for once a thorough 
raking over, and I my first lesson in hunting the 
elusive item and, when found, making a note of it. 


Religious Thought 


There has been much confusion, but the general 
issue has been plain. The empire conceives of 
the great common law as external to the soul—a 
sheer inexplicable necessity; tthe church con- 
ceives of the law as internal and congenial to 
humanity—a rule of reasonableness. There is no 
way of compounding the difference. 

The church idea has a very ancient lineage. 
It had been implied for many ages; it found artic- 
ulate speech in the person of Jesus, but it did 
not rise, in clear consciousness, to the world- 
struggle with the empire until the fourth century 
of this era. 

It was in the fourth century that the issue was 
fairly drawn between catholicism and imperial- 
ism. Then it was that, for the first time, men 
clearly conceived the idea of a world-order—a 
common law—which should depend for its en- 
forcement, not upon the obedience of the people 


_to an absolute and unreasoning authority, but 


upon their general’ agreement in freedom and 
equality. This was the date of the birth of 
modern democracy as distinguished from the 
ancient thing which bears the same name, but 
which never gained a footing on solid ground. 
For modern democracy is, in its philosophy, pre- 
cisely the same thing as catholicism. Its essential 
idea is the essential church-idea. The principle 
of government of the people, by the people and 
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for the people can never be realized otherwise 
than by the establishment of a democratic catholic 
church. 





An Artist in the Holy Land...... Wm. Ordway Fartridge...... Success 


In a chapel watched over by faithful Capuchin 
monks, on the spot where once was the workshop 
of the carpenter, Joseph, and the home of his 
wife, Mary, was placed, during the last few years, 
a wondertul picture representing Christ as a boy, 
at the workbench. The artist, a Frenchman of 
rare spiritual insight, has represented Christ at 
about ten or eleven years of age, before He 
went up to the Temple for the first time. He is 
seen in the center of the picture, gazing intently 
at the work on the bench; in His right hand is a 
ground plane like that used by the workman of 
that time. His face, full of spirituality and fer- 
vor, has a rare beauty. At the right stands the 
father, Joseph, watching the work, his attention 
largely given to the manner in which the tool is 
handled, but his thought probably going onward 
to the time when he would ask the young work- 
man to take his place in the workshop, as his 
assistant, or to supersede him as a Nazarene 
carpenter. One of the chief interests in the pic- 
ture is the father, whom the artist has made so 
much like the traditional Christ that you see in 
his face and head how He should appear at thirty- 
three, when grown from youth te manhood. To 
the left, in the picture, seated on some steps lead- 
ing to the upper chamber, Mary is spinning; yet 
her interest is not in the work, but in the child. 
She looks into the clear blue eyes of her boy; 
there is pathos in her expression, which seems, 
in some measure, to anticipate a tragic future. 

I asked the good father in charge of the chapel, 
who expected that I would soon pass by, if I 
might stay and study the picture. Having secured 
his consent, I remained one hour and made it my 
own. From the doorway of the chapel, Christ 
could see the hills that surround Nazareth, as 
leaves encircle a quiet nest, protecting it from 
the cold in winter, and also from the hot winds 
that blow across the great plain of Esdraelon. 
He could see in the distance the hills of Samaria, 
and also, perchance, if He climbed the highest 
hill in the vicinity, the Mediterranean sparkling 
beyond, and reflecting the bright blue sky. .. . 

The human Christ lives in Judea and Galilee; 
you do not read about Him; you walk with Him 
as He leaves the Jordan in the early morning, 
passing through Jericho and leaving the desolate 
mountains of Moab behind Him. He plucks one 
of the wild Jericho roses that make the air sweet, 
and presses it to His cheek. It is to be a long 
day, and He starts as the sun rises and touches 


Moab with colors that no hand can reproduce. 
He crosses the plain still in shadow, and begins 
the ascent of the sterile mountains that guard the 
way to the Holy Land. The flowers—the May 
pink, the ragged little cornflower, and the daisy 
—receive the attention of the exquisitely tender 
Christ. Halfway up the ascent stands the inn of 
the good Samaritan, where he pauses for the lit- 
tle rest He allows Himself, while the gray-hooded 
larks are singing to Him from the roadside. Then 
He goes on to be crucified. How heavy is His 
heart, and yet what joy is there in His sacrifice! 
He looks back at Jericho—a white spot with its 
gardens in the plain below. A far green line 
beyond shows Him where the Jordan flows 
through the cleft in the arid plain, on to the Dead 
Sea, sparkling in the noontide glare. All is before 
Him. He goes on to Bethany, where the two dear 
women come out to greet Him—the one bright 
spot on that awful journey; then on again. Sol- 
diers of Herod are passing, their armor glittering 
and their soft Latin tongue contrasting strangely 
with their fierce looks. There are pilgrim Jews 
in groups and droves going up to Jerusalem for 
the Passover, and yet He is alone—going to be 
crucified. That is the way one comes to think in 
the Holy Land; it is no picture; it is all reality. 
I have lived it over a hundred times. 





THe Went Pape ..o0sccccccees eee North American 


There are four Cardinals who are considered to 
be “papabili” at the present day: Girolamo Gotti, 
Serafino Vannutelli, Domenico Svampa and Giu- 
seppe Sarto. The first of these is sixty-seven 
years of age, a native of Genoa, and Prefect of 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. He 
is a Brother of the Order of Barefooted Car- 
melites, and was for a short period Apostolic 
Delegate in Brazil. Mgr. Vannutelli is of the 
same age; he was born at Gennazzano, a country 
town near Palestrina; he was Nuncio at Brussels 
and Vienna, and at the present day he is Chief 
Penitentiary and Bishop of Frascati. Mgr. 
Svampa is Archbishop of Bologna, and is only 
fifty-two years old. Mgr. Sarto, who is Patriarch 
of Venice, is sixty-five; he has been in turn parish 
priest and bishop, and, like Mgr. Gotti, is of hum- 
ble birth. It would be a mistake to argue from 
their “papabilita” that these are the Cardinals 
pre-eminent in intellectual powers. The most 
cultured Cardinals are Capecelatro and Parocchi; 
and of all the Cardinals who were Nuncios, there 
are several who have given evidence of greater 
capacity than either Vannutelli or Gotti. But it 
is necessary to recollect that the Sacred College is 
an elective body, and, as is the case in all such 
assemblies, good fortune and merit do not always 
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go together. Mgr. Gotti is of a cold and impene- 
trable nature, full of scruples and prejudice; he is 
a violent anti-American; and, if he were Pope, he 
would very likely abandon the prudent line of 
conduct followed by Leo XIII. with regard to 
American affairs, and would create a great dis- 
turbance, perhaps even having recourse to ex- 
treme measures. In other respects, he would 
most probably adhere to the policy of Leo XIIL., 
particularly as he is a great friend of Cardinal 
Rampolla. It is to be remarked that, ever since 
the time when the opinion first gained ground 
that Mgr. Gotti might be the future Pope, he has 
deliberately surrounded himself with the greatest 
mystery. He speaks in public as little as possi- 
ble: he avoids company, and is not held in great 
esteem in his own Congregation. He often ap- 
pears to be vacillating and timorous, occasionally 
almost without any force of will whatever. He 
formerly held the position of Professor of Mathe- 
matics in a college at Genoa, but otherwise he 
does not appear to be a man of exalted mental 
powers. 

The other three Cardinals considered as “papa- 
bili” are all of a less intolerant tendency than 
Mgr. Gotti. They are bishops, and the govern- 
ment of their dioceses causes them to live more 
in contact with the world, and thus renders them 
more disposed to recognize some of the claims of 
modern society. Cardinal Svampa appears to be 
favored by the prophecy of Mgr. Malachy, the 
celebrated Archbishop of Armagh, who was one 
of the greatest personalities in the Catholic 
Church of Ireland. Four centuries and a half 
after his death, a prophetic work was attributed 
to him on the subject of the Popes, from Celes- 
tino II. to the supposed end of the world, which, 
according to Mgr. Malachy, will take place dur- 
ing the next century. This work was published 
in 1595 by a Cassinese monk, Father Vyon, and 
was in its turn confuted by another monk, Father 
Menestrier. These prophecies, although generally 
held to be apocryphal, exercise a species of super- 
stitious influence in the Curia. The prophecy re- 
ferring to the 262d Pope, who was Pius IX., is 
contained in the motto, “Crux de cruce.” The 
motto, “Lumen in coelo,” refers to the 263d Pope, 
Leo XIII., while “Ignis ardens” stands for the 
next Pontiff. The explanations of these mottoes 
are most wildly extravagant in many cases. 
“Crux de cruce” is said to refer to Pius IX., be- 


cause he lost the temporal power; “Lumen in’ 


coelo” to Leo XIII., because there is a star in his 
coat-of-arms; and “Ignis ardens” to the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, because he is named Svampa 
(Extinction) and his arms are a burning torch; 
but this motto might also be applied to Cardinal 


Vannutelli, whose name is Serafino, which means 
“inflamed with divine zeal.” Mgr. Svampa rules 
well at Bologna, just as Cardinal Sarto rules well 
at Venice. 

Cardinal Rampolla is the impersonation of Leo 
XIII.’s policy of late years, perhaps even more 
markedly than Mgr. Antonelli was the impersona- 
tion of the policy of Pius IX. He is not an ex- 
traordinarily gifted man, nor yet a man of strong- 
ly marked character; he is a blind Conservative 
and a jealous enemy of the new order of things in 
Italy, his aversion being strengthened by the natu- 
ral obstinacy of his Sicilian nature. He is a 
skilful flatterer of the Pope, and thus has gained 
his good graces—apparently, but not really, plac- 
ing himself and his own wishes ‘in the background. 
He seems only made for service, and yet he gives 
orders to every one. For fourteen years he has 
watched the increasing senility of Leo XIII. and 
the decay of his will, and has gradually attained 
his present position, above all maintaining the 
Pope in sentiments of hostility toward Italy. But 
the supreme power of Cardinal Rampolla, in 
which he may be said to be unsurpassed, lies in 
dissimulation. He simulates modesty, and he is 
haughty; he simulates gentleness, and nobody 
can move him; he simulates charity, and it is 
useless to have recourse to him for charitable 
objects. He receives about 100 lire yearly from 
various sources, holding the most lucrative post 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. He is a man with- 
out friendships, emotions, or impulses of gener- 
osity or affection. He is most tenacious in his 
dislikes. : 

There are not a few who fear lest Cardinal 
Rampolla may aspire to the Papacy. This is very 
possible, and he might obtain a certain number 
of votes; but he would not receive as many as 
are necessary for election. The danger of his 
becoming Pope would unite all those Cardinals 
who have no “parti pris.” 

The new Pope will be an Italian, and the next 
Conclave will be held at Rome. Although the 
number of foreign Cardinals is but little inferior 
to that of the Italians, it is not at all to be feared 
that the choice will fall upon a foreign Cardinal. 
There is no possibility of an understanding be- 
tween the foreign Cardinals, for either they are 
not mutually acquainted, or they are severed by 
racial and national aversions; apart from these 
differences, it is not possible for the Sacred Col- 
lege to divide into two groups, leaving foreigners 
on the one side and Italians on the other; and 
even were they thus to separate, neither group 
could elect a Pope independently. The one party 
is necessary to the other, as two-thirds of the 
votes are necessary for election. 
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Among the Plants: 


Garden, Field and Forest 


Edited by Robert Blight 


Between life in animals and life in plants there 
are many analogies. It would, perhaps, be prema- 
ture to say identity of process. Matter in passing 
through the process of life is subject to incessant 
change. This change is of two kinds—one con- 
structive, the other destructive. By the first of 
these energy is stored up in the individual body 
of the living thing; by the latter this energy is dis- 
sipated in providing for growth and other tunctions 
of life. One of the most sensible effects of this 
dissipation of energy in the higher animals is the 
phenomenon of animal heat. It is a fair question 
to ask whether this same phenomenon is observable 
among plants. The answer must be that it is, 
among those plants that depend for growth on a 
free supply of oxygen and an adequate temperature. 
It is true that we are not so sensible of this evolu- 
tion of heat in the case of plants as we are in the 
case of animals, for the reason that it is not active 
enough to raise the temperature of the plant body 
to a point higher than the air around; and, more- 
over, at the same time that less heat is produced 
by the plant it is constantly parting with what is 
evolved through radiation and _ transpiration. 
When, however, it is possible to examine an aggre- 
gation of plants dissipating their energy in a mass, 
it is quite possible to note the heat evolved. Thus, 
when barley is malted the grains are made to 
sprout, and in a heap undergoing this destructive 
change there is observed a distinct rise of tempera- 
ture. In the case of some of the Arums, also, which 
present peculiar facilities for this kind of observa- 
tion, some very remarkable results have been 
obtained. In Arum cordifolium a difference of 10° 
Centigrade has been observed between the ‘em- 
perature of the air and that of the flowers, while in 
the case of Philodendron bipinnatifidum,’an Aroid, 
there was no less a difference than 18.5°C. In the 
light of these remarks, meagre though they are on 
so important a question, the following excerpt will 
be read with interest: 


ic cccnicmanstsnsdatuosasiiesentdsepnemenee Harper's 


Like a row of spectres the trees extend their 
branches. The mossy trunks are cased as in pure 
crystal, and from the long low bough now and 
then a drop of melted snow, although the day is 
cold, drips down with a monotonous sound. Re- 
peated at intervals all over the edge of the woods, 
it forms a quaint little melody which enhances 
the solitude, and mingles with the murmuring of 
the wind, which scarcely stirs the branches. 

As I look about, the black rings disclosing the 
soil around the bases of the tree trunks attract 
my attention. I often wondered how they were 
produced. Is it not strange that the snow should 
melt more rapidly there than in the rest of the 
wood? 

True enough, we have all observed the hollows 
that at moderate snowfalls become visible around 


denuded stalks; but they are produced merely by 
the elasticity of the stems, which allows the wind 
to sway the same in all directions. At times also 
the wind blows the snow away from one side of 
the tree and heaps it up on the other. But the 
snow is too deep to-day and not dry enough to 
allow of such an explanation; moreover, the rings 
are all evenly scattered, and sometimes several 
inches wide. 

Are they caused by the melting snow on the 
branches which -trickled down the tree trunk? 
This is barely possible, as the snow has only just 
begun thawing, and as the rings are also visible 
about trees whose branches grow in a direction 
slanting toward the ground. That the soil at the 
base of the trunk has been exposed to greater 
warmth than the rest of the surface seems to be 
the true explanation for this phenomenon. And 
as the sun, far down in the south, has shone very 
sparingly during the last month, the warmth can 
have been derived from no other source than the 
trunk itself. 

As every animate object in which the sap of 
life is circulating must necessarily have its store 
of warmth, this will hardly appear extraordinary 
to us—even if we had never heard of the observa- 
tions mdde in this direction by some German pro- 
fessor, who, applying a thermometer to holes 
bored in trees in midwinter, discovered that the 
temperature inside the trunks was higher than in 
the surrounding air. It is most interesting to 
investigate how the trees retain their higher tem- 
perature. In every vegetable body there exist 
different chemical combinations, which operate .as 
producers of heat. But the principal source must 
necessarily be the soil. The heat which it has 
accumulated during the preceding summer serves 
to warm and nourish the trees during winter, and 
prevents their succumbing to the cold. The roots 
serve as mediums for transferring the heat of this 
natural furnace to the trunk, and from thence, 
as by a system of radiating pipes, to the upper 
and outermost branches and twigs. The deeper 
the roots reach into the ground, and the more 
thoroughly and extensively they are distributed, 
the more warmth can be accumulated by the tree. 
The bark takes the place of a heat-mantle, which 
hinders this most important factor of life from 
escaping, and the buds, which sit on the end of 
every twig, like a cap on the head, are covered 
with scales to collect all rising warmth and keep 
it captive. 
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Here and there, where a branch has been in- 
jured, and its inner cells exposed to the air, the 
effect is at once visible in the rather stunted 
development of the buds.. For that reason, also, 
gardeners wait with the clipping until the cold 
months are over, as it would otherwise neces- 
sitate the covering of all wounds with grafting- 
wax. Young trees are much more in danger of 
succumbing to excessive cold than’ older ones. 
The ailantus trees here are scarcely three or four 
years old, and if the cold continues, they will be 
frozen within a few days. Some of the buds on 
the lower branches are already chilled, for if a 
tree dies from cold, the lower extremities are apt 
to suffer first, as the cells conduct heat upward 
more easily than sideways. 

We now begin to understand why trees in 
warmer climes grow to a greater height than in 
the North. It is not only because the winter is 
milder, and the soil is capable of absorbing more 
heat during a longer and more intense summer, 
but because the roots of trees extend further into 
the soil in the tropics than in more northern 
regions. The palm in her native home soars to 
dizzy heights, but in our climate she cannot pros- 
per, as the upper strata of our soil does not con- 
tain sufficient warmth to sustain her for a whole 
winter. In this way we are able to determine the 
climate of a country by the height of its trees. 
The more northward we travel, or the higher we 
ascend into the mountains, the smaller the trees 
become, until we reach at last those regions 
where the plant life is actually dwarfed. 

The coniferous trees, as we all know, stand 
cold much better than the deciduous ones. One 
might at first be led to believe that the needles 
utilize most of the warmth, but just the opposite 
seems to be the case. The needles are not only 
bad conductors of heat, but are another example 
of the manifold precautions which nature has 
taken to protect plant life against the severities 
of winter. Their evergreen twigs and their hard 
and yet elastic needles seem purposely made to 
catch the falling flakes, and as snow is also a bad 
conductor of heat, it forms in conjunction with 
the needles one of the best heat preservers that 
are known in the vegetable kingdom. The only 
disadvantage ensues from the weight of the heavy 
mantle of snow in which they wrap themselves 
from the autumnal equinox to the vernal. They 
bend to the ground and sleep in that position 
during the long winter months, and when at last 
the time of blossoms and green leaves re-appears, 
‘hey find it impossible to assume their former 
soaring attitude, and are frequently doomed to 
crawl along the earth for the rest of their exist- 
ence. After our great blizzard hundreds of trees, 


haggard and bent down, as if by old age, could 
be seen in the vicinity of New York, which proved 
beyond doubt the truth of this theory. 

How pure the air seems among these branching 
pines! If one steps from the open plain into a 
thicket of fir-trees, one notes at once the differ- 
ence, and it is indeed not imagination only that 
the atmosphere is milder. Every gardener knows 
that certain tender plants will brave the winter 
in the immediate vicinity of fir-trees more suc- 
cessfully than otherwise. And not only conif- 
erous trees possess this power; the smallest patch 
of forest-land can prove to you that the atmos- 
phere is always milder where trees are growing, 
for trees growing in groups protect each other. 
The heat which they exhale despite all protective 
measures is not lost, as is the case with trees 
that stand solitary. 


The writer of the above passage draws our 
attention to the effect that aggregations of trees, 
such as we have in forests, have on the climate in 
the way of amelioration. This is not only interesting, 
but important. There is, however, another aspect 
of the forest question which is of far greater im- 
portance, especially in these days of the greed of 
the dollar, which causes the demolition of vast tracts 
of forest lands, without a single thought of re- 
planting for the future. The following excerpt on 
this matter cannot be studied too carefully: 


The Proposed Appatachian Forest Reserve............. World’s Work 


While the geologist delves and the botanist 
gloats and the artist revels amid Appalachian 
ranges, the modern geographer—the student who 
seeks to assimilate the substance of all science— 
cons a lesson of his own. Perceiving that in the 
depths of the wilderness the streams flow steadily 
the year round, with but trifling freshets after 
the rains and scarcely perceptible shrinkage in 
summer, and perceiving, too, that the rivers are 
as clear as spring brooks, he contrasts the soft- 
profiled valleys with the torrent-swept defiles of 
rugged ranges, or with the swift-changing valleys 
washed by vernal floods from melting snows; and 
he is driven to realize that in this region, moun- 
tainous though it be, the processes of erosion are 
feeble and slow. Then as he watches the passing 
storm or the all-day pour—and in this humid 
land such opportunities come often—he cannot 
fail to perceive that its effects are unlike those 
of the open plain or of the rugged range. The 
heavy drops never reach the soil to batter it into 
mud and sand-grains, for they are themselves 
battered by leaves and twigs into sifting mist or 
into sluggish trickles down branch and trunk. 
Nor can he fail to note the absence of rills and 
rivulets to gather disrupted soil matter and to 
carry it through ever-growing runnels and gullies 
into storm-swollen streams; for the rain mist set- 
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tles softly on mossy or leafy carpet, to be partly 
held as in a sponge and partly led in trickling 
lines down the rootlets deep into the soil. Here 
the work of the stream is to wet, and not to wash, 
the soil; and the storm-water lies long to nourish 
the moisture-loving herbage, while the residuum 
seeps along the deeper roots and finally soaks into 
and through the subsoil to accumulate in a vast 
reservoir of ground-water, a very mountain of 
liquid within the mountain of rock—for all rocks 
are porous, holding water like a fine-texture 
sponge, allowing it to percolate slowly downward 
and permitting the excess to escape through 
chance openings. 

He perceives that in the wooded wilderness 
nature provides a vast reservoir system for the 
storage of storm-waters—a system at once so per- 
fect and so economical that all the year’s rainfall 
(and light snowfall as well) is first appropriated 
to the uses of plant life, then conserved for a time 
in the subsoil against drought, and finally carried 
by subterranean seepage to the lower levels, where 
only the excess above local plant needs and ani- 
mal demands is allowed to flow through spring 
and stream and river down the long way to the 
distant ocean. He realizes that the mantle of 
Flora is a protecting garment against which storm 
beats helplessly. Now he may turn another leaf 
to the closing lines of his lesson and read of that 
delicate interrelation of natural conditions which 
has resulted throughout the Appalachian region 
in the development of a floral mantle to stay the 
storms, and thus at once to sustain the flora itself 
and to estop destructive erosion. And the ulti- 
mate axiom is simple—that life prevails over 
death, that plant power is stronger than rock 
power. If he is honest with himself he cannot 
fail to realize that the forest must be preserved. 
else the mountains will be destroyed. . 

The Forest Reserve movement began in a small 
way in a dozen centers from three to ten years ago. 
In general the first idea was for local correction of 
a local evil; but, as movers met and exchanged 
ideas, the magnitude and extent of the evil were 
gradually forced upon them. Motives spread and 
interlocked in a web hardly less complex than that 
of natural interrelation on the wooded mountain- 
side. Indeed, the growing thought of the human 
conserver came to reflect faithfully the natural 
features and conditions. At first some thought 
only of saving the soil from washing, others 
only of preserving the purity and strength of the 
springs, still others only of maintaing the uniform 
regimen of the trout brooks and rivers; but when 
whole States were enlisted, the ideas were neces- 
sarily combined, and now that the States have 
appealed for national sympathy and support, the 


objects and problems have become still broader. 
Some of them may be specified: 

1. The clearing of the forests is impoverishing 
the mountain region. The lesson that a mountain- 
side farm, cleared at a cost of $20 an acre, will 
yield but two to five crops before the soil is 
washed and leached away, and that these crops 
will bring no more than the cost of clearing, is 
learned so slowly that thousands of farmers are 
annually forcing themselves into poverty, wreck- 
ing their own noblest ambitions, and ruining all 
but the choicest spirits of their families. This 
disastrous policy should be modified by educa- 
tional and other means. 

2. The lumbering industry requires regulation. 
As commonly conducted it is destructive, short- 
sighted, alien—destructive because both mature 
and immature trees of both profitable and un- 
profitable varieties are cut and slashed indis- 
criminately; short-sighted because the average 
lumberman never dreams of a second crop; alien 
because most of the mill owners are non-resident, 
and more from cove to come, and county to coun- 
ty, in the hope of immediate profits to be carried 
into distant States and expended in distant cities. 

3. The springs and brooks are drying up. Hun- 
dreds of the mountaineers keep crude calendars 
of their careers in terms of springs gone dry, of 
trout brooks ruined, of the annual withdrawals of 
pure sweet water further and further into the 
mountain fastnesses. These immeasurably valu- 
able natural resources cry out for protection. 

4. The regimen of the rivers is at stake. With 
every square mile of deforestation a square mile 
is appropriated to flood gathering during storms 
and to desiccation between storms; and as one 
drainage basin after aiuother is devastated, one 


_ torrent-feeder after another is produced. The 


changes of the last half-century are surprising, 
those of the last decade appalling ; during the first 
half of 1900 the destruction of railway property 
alone by floods in the central Appalachian region 
actually ran into millions—and this in vallevs that 
were practically floodless two-score years ago. 
Unless the floods are soon controlled, the facilities 
for transportation, and indeed for other industries, 
must be reconstructed—or abandoned. 

5. The public health is at stake. The crystal 
streams and sparkling streamlets and pellucid 
rivers of a quarter-century past rendered the Ap- 
palachian mountain region one of the best-watered 
sections of the country, and malaria and typhoid 
were practically unknown; but already the same 
pollution of the waters that destroys the finny 
denizens poisons the human population and has 
introduced painful and often fatal diseases into 
once salubrious valleys. 
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6. The future of the entire mountain region 
hangs in the balance. With a deforestation dur- 
ing the next half-century no greater even than 
that of the last, the floral mantle would be rent 
beyond repair save by stupendous efforts through 
several generations. All natural processes are 
cumulative, so that while slight lessons may help 
to heal themselves, grave wounds introduce chains 
of destructive complications; and when the rela- 
tions are so delicate and far-reaching as those 
between mutually protective soil and flora, even 
a moderate derangement initiates far-reaching 
disturbances of equilibrium. Each acre of clearing 
changes the grades molded during a millennium 
of sluggish erosion, incubates a torrent-nest from 
which a inillion talons invade the soil of the next 
higher zone and starts a train of soil-impoverish- 
ment toward neighboring valleys. All observers 
are agreed that the stage is critical, that a natural 
resting-place of the nation, a region of rare scenic 
charm, a breathing place big enough for a hun- 
dred great cities, is on the eve of conversion into 
a sterile waste. It would seem to behoove every 
thoughtful citizen, more especially in eastern 
United States, to extend practical sympathy to 
their fellows of a region so portentously threat- 
ened. 


Personally we may not be able to do more than 
raise our voice against the short-sighted policy 
of deforesting a district, but it may be possible for 
us to follow the excellent rule of never cutting 
down a tree without planting another which shall 
in time take its place. In the matter of the tree- 
planting, however, discrimination is very necessary. 
Trees, like all other things, are adapted to a certain 
environment. The following passage well illus- 
tratés the necessity of considering this: 

Street Trees .....ccccceceeccecsccccssscccvesece Philadelphia Ledger 


Several correspondents have expressed a desire 
for some advice concerning the best species of 
trees for city street planting. The answer is not an 
easy one, because very much depends on the ob- 
ject to be obtained. Where there is a long, solid 
block of houses, newly erected, cooling shade is 
generally desired quickly, because the building 
operator looks only for immediate results. What 
may occur fifteen or twenty years hence is of lit- 
tle concern to him. A rapidly growing tree, and 
one easy to manage, is what he requires. To this 
end the ordinary Carolina poplar or the silver 
maple meets the requirements exactly. But the 
owner of a property who expects to use it as a 
permanent home would not be justified in select- 
ing either of these trees, because in a few years 
they become too large, and the tree butcher, with 
a saw and ax, is likely to be called in, and he is 
only the precursor of the final decay of the trunk 
and branches within a short time. 


The genuine tree lover wants something more 
satisfactory and enduring. He is willing to have 
the shade come more gradually, providing he can 
have a beautiful tree at the same time. This is 
where the difficulty of selection comes in, for 
while the rapidly growing species cited thrive 
in almost any soil or situation, the rarer trees 
are apt to have likes and dislikes in this particu- 
lar. Further, some which might do well have 
not been well tested ; others which will thrive have 
peculiarities which detract somewhat from their 
value. For example, the ginko, or maidenhair 
tree, has a remarkable power of flourishing in 
spite of noxious gases prevalent in cities, and 
which are so detrimental to Norway and sugar 
maples, but it has too much of an erect habit 
for shade-giving habits. Nurserymen of experi- 
ence declare that the various species of oak 
promise to be among the best selections for city 
streets. Of other trees of comparatively rapid 
growth the white ash is showing similar adapta- 
tion. Unlike the Carolina poplar and the silver 
maple, they grow in beauty from year to year, 
instead of becoming painful objects to the eye. 
With many a successful tree is the horse chest- 
nut. It is sometimes regarded as of slow growth; 
but this depends in a great measure on the char- 
acter of the soil in which it is planted. In rich 
earth, if of considerable depth to accommodate 
the tap-root, the tree will often make an annual 
growth of from eighteen to twenty inches, which 
is not far behind trees classed as rapid growing. 
The horse chestnut never requires beheading, and 
has a natural tendency to spread without becom- 
ing too tall. The chief objection to the tree is 
that its leaves mature as early as the first week 
in: September; on the other hand, it is among the 
first to welcome the coming spring with its un- 
folding leaves. 

There is another class, sometimes named as de- 
sirable, but which is apt to become too large and 
unwieldy before many years have passed. The 
European plane is one, and the white and yellow 
American elms are others. The first named some- 
times reaches such mammoth proportions that 
one of them is said to have sheltered a large de- 
tachment of Alexander the Great’s army. The 
elm is susceptible of injury from the elm leaf 
beetle, but where the English sparrow flourishes 
there is no danger to be apprehended from this 
source. But lately a destructive parasite, which 
destroys entire branches in a single night, has 
fastened on the elm. A number of trees have 
been named as among the possibilities for city 
street planting, but their merits are comparatively 
unknown, and they are not grown by nurserymen 
to any great extent, 
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In Dhialect: 


“Sanders Carnegie’’...........-++. seienieoied Baltimore American 


Hoot, lad, ’tis Sanders Carnegie, 
Cam’ back frae bank an’ brae, 
Wi’ loads o’ bonnie siller things 

He fain wad gi’e away. 
The people write the printer mon, 
An’ vow his name they’ll bless, 
Gin he wad tell them quietly 
Oor Sanders’ hame address. 


Aye, aye, he needna fash himsel’ 
Aboot his gilt an’ gear; 

Gin he wad gi’e it all away 
He’ll find his chances here. 

They’re speerin’ noo fra ilka toon 
Frae Gulf to Sandy Huke, 

An’ cryin’: “Sanders, gi’e the goold 
That we may hoose oor buke!” 


Hoot, lad, ’tis Sanders Carnegie, 
Wi’ loads o’ pence an’ pounds. 

An’ noo he’s gi’ein’ it away, 
Send that it gaes the roonds! 

They’re ca’in him frae Oregon 
Back a’ the way to Maine: 

“Oh, Sanders, gin ye wad dee puir, 

We'll let ye gi’e again!” 


COE FI Be”. cv ecccscctnesevesessseges Ohio State Journal 


Like t’ kind o’ stop an’ rest, 
Jes’ my pipe an’ me; 

Kind o’ set an’ smoke a while, 
Happy ez can be. 


Like t’ watch th’ smoke curl up, 
Jes’ my pipe an’ me; 

Suthin’ ’bout th’ lazy rings 
Makes th’ old wurld gee. 


Like t’ dream o’ days thet’s past, 
Jes’ my pipe an’ me; 7 
Kind o’ doze back thru th’ years 

Thet from pain wuz free. 


Travel up an’ down th’ wurld 
An’ you'll never see 

Enny better friends ’n jes’ 
My old pipe an’ me. 


An Optimist.........- Lowell O. Reese......... San Francisco Bulletin 


Uncle Finn was a good old chap, 
But he never seemed to care a rap 
If the sun forgot 
To rise some day, 
Just like as not 
Ole Finn would say— 
“Oncommon dark, this here, we’re in, 
But ’tain’t so bad as it might ’a’ been!” 


But a big cyclone came along one day, 
An’ the town was wrecked an’ blown away; 
When the storm was passed, 
We stood around 
And thought at last 
Ole Finn had found 
The state o’ things he was buried in 
About as bad as it could ’a’ been. 





Selections of Character Verse 


So we dug him out o’ the twisted wreck 
And lifted rafter from off his neck. 
He was bruised an’ cut, 
And a sight to see: 
He was ruined, but 
He says, says he, 
With a weak look around and a smashed up grin, A 
““*’Tain’t half so bad as it might ’a’ been.” 


Say ok? 


( 
So I up an’ ’low that ole Finn’s jist 
What some folks calls an optimist; 
Who, if he went 
Below, would say, 
“Tell them that sent 
Me down this way, 
I’m much obleeged. It’s hot as sin— 
But ’tain’t so bad as it might ’a’ been.” 


But after all it’s the likes o’ Finn 
Makes this world fit fer livin’ in. 
When days are drear 
And skies are dark, 
It’s good to hear 
Some ole cuss bark, 
“Now, see here, son,” with a cheerful grin, 
“°Tain’t half so bad as it might ’a’ been.” 


DE ccdukcesetivinanesovecssens oceesuiens Portland Oregonian 





You go to sleep, young feller, 
This ain’t no time of day 

To set up straight and solemn, 
An’ stare around that way. 

Them moonbeams on the carpet 
Ain’t nothin’ you can git, 

Them’s just to show the angels 
Has got their candles lit. 

You want ’em? Well, to-morrow 
I’ll git ’em, ef they keep, 

But now it’s nearly mornin’, 
So you jus’ go to sleep. 


No, sir! You can’t be hungry, 

You needn’t jerk and fret, . 
I’m certain sure it wasn’t 

An hour sence you ét. 
There, now, I ketched you smilin’. 

You little rascal. Shame! 7 
To.try to work your daddy 

With such a low-down game. 
No, never mind explorin’, 

You ain’t no call to creep; 
You stay here an’ be quiet, 

An’ try an’ go to sleep. 





You see them stars out yonder? 
Well, all o’ them is eyes 

That belongs to little angels 
*Way up there in the skies, 

An’ all them little angels 
Ain’t got a thing to do 

But jus’ sit up in heaven 
An’ keep them eyes on you. 

They'll see vour eyes wide open, 
An’ starin’ when they peep 

In through the window at you— 
You better go to sleep. 




















IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


I don’t know what you’re sayin’, 
Your lingo’s Greek to me, 
But you know what I tell you, 
That’s easy fur to see; 

An’ I’m jus’ geetin’ tired 
O’ rockin’ you all night, 
An’ talkin’ while you listen, 
A-smilin’ with delight. 
I got to work to-morrow, 
An’ ’tain’t for you to keep 
Me up ail night a-tryin’ 
To make you go to sleep. 


There, there, don’t feel that way, 
I jus’ soon do it. Gee! 

I know there ain’t nobody 
To love you ’ceptin’ me. 

You set up all you want to, 
You needn’t close an eye, 

Fur dad is mighty sorry 
He made his baby cry. 

You need your ma, pore feller, 
But she’s a-lying deep 

Beneath the trees out yonder— 
There, there, now go to sleep. 


Officer Brady, the Modern Recruit....Robert W. Chambers.... 
5. 


Sez Alderman Grady 
To Officer Brady: 
“G’wan! Ye ’re no lady! 
Luk here what ye ’ve done: 
Ye ’ve run in Red Hogan, 
Ye ’ve pulled Paddy Grogan, 
Ye ’ve fanned Misther Brogan 
An’ called him a ‘gun’! 


“*Way up in Tammany Hall 

They ’s a gintleman layin’ f’r you! 

‘An’ what,’ sez he, ‘t’ ’ell,’ sez he, 

‘Does the villyun mane to do? 

Lock up the ass in his shtall! 

He ’Il rue the day I rue, 

F’r he ’s pulled the dive that kapes me alive, 
An’ he ’Il go to the goats!* Whurroo!’” 


II. 


Sez Alderman Grady 

To Officer Brady: 

“Ye pinched young Mullady 
F’r crackin’ a safe! 

An’ Sinitor Moran - 

An’ Alderman Doran 

Is inside, a-roarin’ 
F’r justice, ye thafe! 


“’Way up in Tammany Hall 
hey’s a gintleman layin’ f’r you! 
‘What ’s this,’ sez he, ‘I hear?’ sez he— 
An’ the air, bedad, grew blue! 
‘Well, I nivver did hear av such gall! 
But if phwat ye say is thrue, 
He ’s pulled a fri’nd av a fri’nd ave me fri’nd, 
An’ he ’Il go to the goats! Whurroo!’ ” 





* “Going to the goats,” that is, to an undesirable 
post in the suburbs. 


Century 


III. 


Sez Alderman Grady 

To Officer Brady: 

“Here ’s Sullivan’s lady 
Cavoortin’ an’ riled; 

She lifted a locket 

From Casey’s coat pocket, 

An’ it goes to the docket, 
An’ Sullivan ’s wild! 


“?*Way up in Tammany Hall 

They ’s a gintleman layin’ f’r you! 

‘°T is a shame,’ sez he, ‘f’r to’ blame,’ sez he, 
‘A lady so fair an’ thrue, 

An’ so divinely tall’— 

’T is po’ms he taiked, ye Jew! 


An’ ye ’ve cooked yere goose, an’ now ye ’re loose 


F’r to folly the goats! Whurroo!” 


IV. 


Sez Alderman Grady 
To Officer Brady: 
“Where’s Katie Macready, 
The Confidence Queen? 
She ’s niece to O’Lafferty’s 
Cousins, the Caffertys— 
Sinitor Rafferty’s 
Steady colleen! 


“?*Way up in Tammany Hall 

They ’s a gintleman layin’ f’r you! 
‘He ’s pinched,’ sez he, ‘an’ cinched,’ 
‘A lady tray comme eel foo! 

Go dangle th’ tillyphone call, 

An’ gimme La Mulberry Roo, 

F’r the town is too warrm f’r this gendarme, 
An’ he ’Il go to the goats, mon Dieu!’ 


sez he, 


V. 


Sez Alderman Grady 
To Officer Brady: 
“McCabe is afraid he 

Can’t open to-night, 
F’r throuble ’s a-brewin’, 
An’ mischief ’s a-stewin’, 
Wid nothin’ a-doin’ 

An’ everything tight! 
There ’s Register Ronnell, 
Commissioner Donnell, 
An’ Congressman Connell 

Preparin’ f’r flight; 
The Dhistrict Attorney 
Told Magistrate Kearny 
That Captain McBurney 

Was dyin’ o’ fright! 


“Oh! 
"Way up in Tammany Hall 
They ’s a gintleman | lookin’ f’r you! 
‘Bedad!’ sez he, ‘he ’s mad,’ sez he. 
‘So turrn on the screw f’r Bellevue, 
An’ chain ’im ag’in the wall, 
An’ lather ’im wan or two, 
An’ tether ’im out on the Bloomin’dale route 


hd ” 


Like a loonytick goat! Whurroo! 
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Facts and Figures: 


——With 342,782 inhabitants San Francisco 
has 21,324 telephones. In other words, she has 
a telephone for every sixteen inhabitants. Boston 
comes next. She has 500,000 inhabitants and 
23,780 telephones, or a telephone for every 
twenty-four inhabitants. 

The soldiers of the United States army, 
who receive $13 a month, are best paid in the 
world. Those of the British army, who receive 
a shilling a day, are next. The pay of the officers 
of the German army is very small, and no one can 
obtain a commission unless he has a sufficient 
private fortune to yield him an income of at least 
500 marks ($125) a year. 

The unsuccessful shot fired from the Gath- 
mann gun at the Sandy Hook proving grounds, 
November 15, cost the Government $135,550. Of 
this amount $75,000 was for the construction of 
the destructive monster, and $60,000 was for the 
target. The gun is forty-four feet long, and 
weighs fifty-nine tons. Its bore is eighteen inches. 
The projectile is, or was, seventy-one inches long 
and weighed 1,830 pounds. The shell contained 
500 pounds of wet gun cotton. The velocity was 
2,000 feet per second. The target stood 500 feet 
from the gun’s muzzle. This target, made of 
plates of Kruppized steel, the hardest known, was 
sixteen by seventeen and a half feet in size and 
eleven and a half inches thick. It was set edge- 
wise, braced by a steel coffer dam, similar to that 
used for bracing armor plates of battleships. Back 
of this were timbers driven into the ground, and 








‘ banked back of this were five thousand tons of 


sand. 

The post-office at Buenos Ayres has fur- 
nished a striking illustration of the value of X- 
rays in detective work. Jewelers have found that 
smuggling in registered letters from Europe was 
very safe, as the government officials could not 
legally open such letters on suspicion, and it was 
finally resolved to investigate the evil without 
violating the law. The X-rays promptly revealed 
watches, chains, rings, and other valuables in 
astonishing quantity. This evidence was sufficient 
for a court order to open the packages, and more 
than $20,000 of property has been confiscated in 
a single week. 

During the trial of the Polish rioters at 
Gnesen some curious evidence was given, point- 
ing to the intense feeling of the populace against 
the introduction of the German language in re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. One-of the 








*Compiled from contemporaries. 





The Little Encyclopedia® 


Polish witnesses declared his belief that Christ, 
being a Jew, spoke Polish to Peter when he said 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
Church.” Another witness, when told by the 
Crown Prosecutor that the Pope, if he came to 
Gnesen, would not speak Polish, replied: “Neither 
would the Holy Father speak German.” There 
was a scene in court when a number of Polish 
women broke out weeping, declaring that they 
could no longer pray with their children in Polish, 
as the children only learnt German prayers, and 
that God only hears prayer addressed to Him in 
the native language of the supplicant. “What 
about Latin?” asked the Crown Prosecutor. 
The action of an Anglo-American syndi- 
cate in applying to the London County Council 
for a 999 years’ lease of a site on the north side 
of the Strand, for the erection of an office build- 
ing on American lines, has caused much comment 
and interest. More than half the capital for the 
building is to come from America. Frederic B. 
Esler, of New York, practically promoted the 
whole affair. Sir Michael Farrant will be chair- 
man of the company. Among the financial in- 
terests concerned in the project are the British 
Electric Traction Company and the New York 
and Brooklyn Tube Company. The inclusion of 
young Lieutenant George Cornwallis West in the 
directorate of the company is explained by the 
fact that since his marriage he has become a 
director of the British Electric Traction Com- 
pany. He has displayed marked ability. More- 
over, his wife (formerly Lady Randolph 
Churchill) is much interested in the office build- 
ing scheme. 
The following figures are furnished by the 
Annuaire des Services Municipaux de l’Approvi- 
sionnement; the averages are official. One in- 
habitant of Paris ate during the year 1900: but- 
ter 1.896 kg., hog meat, prepared as sausages, 
etc., 1.383 kg.; eggs .242 kg., fish 15.833 kg., meat 
70.141 kg., pork 11.508 kg., game and poultry 
12.196 kg. This furnishes the following daily 
averages: Butter 24.6 gr., prepared hog meat 
(sausages, etc.) 3 gr., eggs 273 gr., fish 43.4 ger., 
meat, 193 gr., pork 31.5 gr., game and poultry 
34.3 gr. Concerning liquids the Parisian drirf&s 
each year alcohol 8.06 lit., beer 13.96 lit., cider 
6.75 lit., wine 204.13 lit. Daily average: Alcohol 
.022 lit., beer .038 lit., cider .org lit., wine .56 lit. 
——tThe first monument ever erected to a cook 
is about to be inaugurated in Paris. The chef in 
question is Urbain Dubois, who labored in the 
German Emperor’s kitchen. 
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The Fuel of the Future.........+00+ RB. BBN: 6c esccevces Major's 
Since last January, when the discovery of an 
immense oil “gusher” in southeast Texas arrested 
the attention of the whole nation, sixty wells with 
a flow varying from 50,000 to 100,000 barrels each, 
per day, have been opened. The enormous output 
of these combined “gushers” can only be compre- 
hended when contrasted with the combined output 
of the world for the past year. Even then the 
mind fails to realize the greatness of the discovery 
and what it means to the industrial world. Added 
to this known output of the wells which have 
given vent to the long pent-up energy-laden treas- 
ures of the earth, must be that of the wells which 
are being drilled all over south and southeast 
Texas. Where there are now sixty “gushers,” 
in two or three years there will doubtless be 
hundreds of them. In the Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia oil fields—and even in our Corsicana field 
—there are acres of producing wells, and yet they 
together with all those of the rest of the world 
can produce but about one-eighth as much oil as 
these sixty “gushers.” As the excitement subsides 
in the immediate vicinity of Beaumont, because of 
the sale of every available piece of oil land, in 
every part of Texas, well-drilling machinery is 
being set in motion to prospect for more “gush- 
ers.” A flowing well has been developed several 
hundred miles west of Beaumont in Kinney 
County, joining the boundary of Mexico. In the 
vicinity of Dallas a well has been drilled about 
1,800 feet, which, after furnishing a strong arte- 
sian well, has begun showing a flow of oil which 
grows in strength daily. Another effort will be 
made to bring in a “gusher” in that vicinity. in 
various parts of the State, prospecting is being 
carried on, in some places with promising results, 
and in others without visible encouragement. 
Whether “gushers” are discovered in other parts 
of the State or not, it is entirely reasonable to 
suppose other fields will be found, perhaps equal 
to the Corsicana field, or even greater. With our 
aptitude for great enterprises and great undertak- 
ings, an attempt to compute the value or result 
of the, discovery at Beaumont can only end in 
wild imaginings and confusion. What may be 
developed in other parts of the State, as a result 
of the Beaumont find, can only be guessed at. 
Henrietta, Texas, promises to add materially 
to the field, and also the output. The extent of 
the field and the possibilities of the yield are 


wholly undetermined. A good flowing well has 
been completed, and the usual scramble for land 
has been experienced. The Henrietta discovery 
is some four hundred miles northwest of Beau- 
mont, and is of a much higher grade of oil. 

The oil production of the world for the year 
1900 amounted to about 138,000,000 barrels, or 
378,000 barrels a day. This output was divided 
ameng Russia, producing 68,000,000 barrels, the 
United States 58,000,000, the Dutch East Indies 
3,000,000, Austria 2,500,000, Roumania 2,000,000, 
and a half dozen other countries the remaining 
5,000,000 barrels. The Corsicana field produces 
about 1,000,000 barrels annually. The “gushers” 
in Texas have an aggregate capacity conservative- 
ly estimated at 3,000,000 barrels per day. This is 
more than eight times as much as the daily out- 
put of the world for the year 1900. It raises the 
annual production from 138,000,000 to 1,095,000,- 
ooo barrels. At thirty cents per barrel, the Texas 
discovery has increased the value of the product 
$287,100,000 annually. This addition to the 
world’s supply necessarily means a reduction in 
the value in accordance with the immutable law 
of supply and demand. Oil men now figure the 
price of the fuel oil at thirty cents per barrel. 
While there must be a reduction from the prices 
of 1900, still the abnormally increased demands 
for the product, by reason of its value as a fuel, 
will make the reduction, for some time, slight. 

The Beaumont discovery then must revolution- 
ize the fuel question, and particularly so in the 
South and Southwest. Three and one-half barrels 
of oil are equal in fuel value to one ton of coal. 
Estimated at thirty cents per barrel, fuel oil equal 
to one ton of coal will cost 90 cents. The cost 
of transportation is about 35 cents per barrel for 
a distance of 1,000 miles when measured by the 
freight rate on a ton of coal. This will permit 
the delivery of fuel oil equal to a ton of coal, to 
all points in the Southern States for about $1.95. 
Coal is worth from $3.50 to $4.50 per ton in most 
of the important centers of the South. The use 
of oil will, even at the present transportation 
rates, result in the saving of from $1.00 to $2.50 
a ton. This is an enormous item to manufactur- 
ing industries, railroads, steamship lines, and kin- 
dred interests. The present cost of transportation 
is certain to be largely reduced, as soon as tank 
steamers sufficient to handle the output can be 
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built, and pipe lines to important centers can be 
constructed. 

The saving in fuel cost to railroads and fac- 
tories which have begun using oil is announced 
to be fully 40 per cent., or a reduction of that 
item of expense nearly one-half. This means 
increased dividends to stockholders. The great 
question constantly before managers of large 
corporations is the reduction of expenses, and any 
method that will successfully operate to bring this 
about is eagerly examined and tested. Nothing 
has so greatly retarded the growth of manufac- 
turing interests in the South and Southwest as 
the perplexing problem of fuel. The railroads 
have had to transport great quantities of coal 
from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, and 
the Indian Territory for the use of their locomo- 
tives and shops. The Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany has been experimenting for some time with 
oil as a fuel for their engines, and the results have 
been so satisfactory that the management has 
announced that $100,000 will be expended during 
the next twelve months in equiping their engines 
with oil burners. 

The best evidence of the saving in the cost of 
fuel is the heavy expenditures of these great 
corporations to prepare for the use of oil. Each 


engine that is equipped with an oil burner means’ 


the expenditure of about $300. The tender of the 
locomotive is so constructed that it will contain 
something over 2,000 gallons. This is equal in 
fuel value to about seventeen tons of coal, and 
will run the locomotive about five hundred miles. 
There is one feature that will make oil as a fuel 
for locomotives a high favorite with the traveling 
public, and that is that there is no smoke, no soot, 
no cinders. Smoke is especially annoying in tun- 
nels, and cinders are the bane of the traveler’s 
existence. The day is not far distant, provided 
the supply of oil holds out, and the indications of 
other discoveries prove true, when oil will be the 
universal fuel of the railroads and factories. 
Smoky cities will be but in the records of the 
past. 

Governor Sayers has ordered the State Pur- 
chasing Agent and all superintendents of State 
institutions to adopt oil, instead of coal and wood, 
for fuel. In these institutions, where experiments 
have been carried on, it has been found that the 
saving under present prices and rates of trans- 
portation is about 40 per cent. This will mean 
a great reduction for the State in the item of 
fuel expense, amounting to something like $8,000 
annually. It is confidently predicted by oil men 
that the price of fuel oil will be reduced about 
40 per cent., thus making three and one-half bar- 
rels cost $1 plus transportation charges. As the 


field is more thoroughly developed, competition 
will fix a much lower value than these figures. 

Perhaps the excitement occasioned by the re- 
ported discovery of “gusher” after “gusher” was 
the equal of any mining craze ever witnessed on 
the American continent. Land has reached un- 
heard-of values in the proven district, some in 
the immediate vicinity of the “gushers” selling as 
high as $150,000 per acre. Until a number of 
“dry” wells or “dusters” had been the result of 
several prospectors’ efforts, the price of land for 
a distance of twenty-five miles around Beaumont 
rose rapidly, and some fancy prices were paid for 
property on which “dry” wells were found. How- 
ever, it is the expressed belief of the more en- 
thusiastic and sanguine, and which is confirmed 
by the United States geological report, that oil 
will not be found at the same depth in all parts 
of the territory. 

The average depth of the “gushers” is 1,050 
feet, and they spout oil to the height of from 60 
to 200 feet above the surface. As to how long 
this flow will continue, is wholly a matter of con- 
jecture. The development of the sixty wells has 
not perceptibly diminished the pressure of the first 
ones. 





Profitable Philanthropy......F. R. Cope, Jr...... Journal of Sociology 


The City and Suburban Homes Company was 
organized in 1896, with Dr. E. R. L. Gould as 
president and a board of directors composed of 
many of the most prominent New York business- 
men. The new company adopted a middle policy, 
or a policy of “investment philanthropy,” as Dr. 
Gould calls it—that is, a philanthropy made seduc- 
tive by co-ordination with a reasonable com- 
mercial dividend. It does not stand for “charity” 
in the common acceptation of that term; on the 
other hand, getting the largest possible economic 
outcome has been equally ignored. 

Realizing that in the future an investment 
which has New York improved real estate as 
security is likely to command notice, dividends 
are limited to 5 per cent. cumulative. Ordinary 
rents may yield more (and, indeed, they have, as 
we shall see presently), but whatever surplus 
accumulates will be invested for the extension of 
operations. The understanding which the com- 
pany has with the public and with its stockhold- 
ers is that participation in economic profits is 
limited to a fair commercial rate. 

The first buildings erected by the company are 
situated on the west side of New York, on Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth streets, between Amster- 
dam and West End Avenues. They are known 
as the Alfred Corning Clark buildings, were built 
by the well-known architect, Mr. Ernest Flagg, on 
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the best sanitary principles, and contain 373 
apartments of two, three, and four rooms each. 
‘These houses were opened for eccupancy in the 
spring of 1898, but, as the present paper deals 
with another section of New York City, I shall 
pass by any further description of the Clark build- 
ings and confine my remarks to the company’s 
other tenements on the East Side. 

The second set of tenement-house buildings 
owned by the Suburban Homes Company is situa- 
ted on First avenue between Sixty-fourth and 
Sixty-fifth streets, just on the borders of the 
“Battle Row” district, and were opened to the 
public in April, 1900. These buildings were de- 
signed by Mr. James E. Ware, and are supposed 
to represent a slight improvement on the Clark 
houses. They contain 148 apartments of two, 
three, and four rooms, and six stores on the 
ground floor—the apartments renting at an aver- 
age rate of about ninety-three cents a room per 
week, ; 

The contrast, as one emerges from the old- 
style tenement on the south side of Sixty-fourth 
street and enters the new model buildings on the 
north side of the same street, is something won- 
derful. Instead of dark, dingy, foul-smelling 
halls, everything is sweet and clean. The tenants, 
while perhaps of a trifle higher class than those 
living further down in “Battle Row,” are notice- 
able, not for their wealth, but for their cheerful, 
happy faces and for the evident pride with which 
they keep their little homes—now “homes” in 
very truth—neat and cosy. Indeed, every apart- 
ment is a complete home in itself. Every room 
has quiet, light, and air, with thorough ventila- 
tion. Staircases and stair walls are entirely fire- 
proof; walls of the first story and the dividing 
walls between each group of apartments are also 
fireproof. Halls and stairways are well lighted 
and steam-heated, and every apartment is fur- 
nished with a gas-range and steam radiators. The 
building is divided into houses with four separate 
entrances from the street, and every such division 
has two stairways and two dumb waiters. Show- 
ers and tub-baths are provided free on the first 
floor and in the basement, besides which there 
are free laundries, also in the basement. Special 
facilities are given for drying on the roofs, while 
each floor is provided with a dust-shoot, allowing 
convenient disposal of ashes without carrying 
them downstairs. Each apartment also has cer- 
tain conveniences reserved exclusively for its own 
occupants, such as plaster closets instead of ward- 
robes, separate water-closets constructed on the 
best modern hygienic principles, etc. Through- 
out, the latest sanitary construction of houses has 
been followed, so that Dr. Gould’s new tenement 


buildings really possess most of the advantages 
of the modern flat, though, of course, on a some- 
what reduced scale. 

The company’s balance sheets for the years 
ending April, 1899 and 1900, as they show well its 
growth and prosperity, are given below: 

Apr. 30, 1899. Apr. 30, 1900. 


Total assets. .........$1,491,504.22 $1,739,925.52 
Total liabilities...... 1,491,504.22 1,739,925.52 
Profit and loss....... 13,785.22 20,883.98 


In 1899 a dividend of 2 per cent. was paid and 
charged to profit and loss account on December 
I, 1898, out of the net earnings of the company 
up to October 31, 1898 ($20,000). In 1900 a 
dividend of 13 per cent. on the capital stock, 
amounting to $17,500, was paid on December 4, 
1899, out of net earnings for the six months end- 
ing October 31, 1899, and charged to profit and 
loss account. Later a further dividend of 13 per 
cent. was declared and ordered paid on May 9, 
1900, thus making a total of 34 per cent. in 
dividends paid during the fiscal year ending April, 
1900. The net income for the year on the Clark 
buildings was $19,266.58, representing 6.10 per 
cent. per annum on the amount of capital stock 
invested in that estate. 

The most noticeable improvement in the “Battle 
Row” district which is clearly traceable to the 
stimulating effect of Dr. Gould’s model tenements 
is the building of better houses by outside parties. 
This is the natural and almost inevitable result of 
competition. Just as soon as good housing is 
found to pay better than bad housing, because of 
the higher standard stimulated by the former 
among the tenants, then we may logically hope 
for a rapid improvement. Thus the remodeled 
houses on Sixty-third street, between First and 
Second avenues, as well as several entirely new 
tenements, notably those on Sixty-second street 
just west of First avenue, have all come into 
existence since Dr. Gould’s buildings were opened. 





Economic Work of the Negro..... Booker T. Washington.... Alkahest 


We must bear in mind that when the first 
twenty slaves were landed at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1619, it was the economic value which 
caused them to be brought to this country. At the 
same time that these slaves were being brought 
to the shores of Virginia from their native land, 
Africa, the woods of Virginia were swarming 
with thousands of another dark-skinned race. The 
question naturally arises: Why did the importers 
of negro slaves go to the trouble and expense 
to go thousands of miles for a dark-skinned peo- 
ple to hew wood and draw water for the whites, 
when they had right about them a people of an- 
other race who could have answered the purpose? 
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The answer is, that the Indian was tried and 
found wanting in the commercial qualities which 
the negro seemed to possess. The Indian would 
not submit to slavery as a race, and in those 
instances where he was tried as a slave his labor 
was not profitable and he was found unable to 
stand the physical strain of slavery. As a slave, 
the Indian died in large numbers. This was true 
in San Domingo and in other parts of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

The two races, the Indian and the Negro, have 
been often compared to the disadvantage of the 
Negro. It has been more than once stated that 
the Indian proved himself the superior race in 
not submitting to slavery. We shall see about 
this. In this respect it may be that the Indian 
secured a temporary advantage in so far as race 
feeling or prejudice is concerned; I mean by this 
that he escaped the badge of servitude which has 
fastened itself upon the Negro, and not only upon 
the Negro in America, for the known commercial 
value of the Negro has made him a subject of 
traffic in other portions of the globe during many 
centuries. Even to this day, portions of Africa 
continue to be the stamping-ground of the slave- 
trader. 

The Indian refused to submit to bondage and 
to learn the white man’s ways. The result is 
that the greater portion of the American Indians 
have disappeared, and the greater portion of those 
who remain are not civilized. 

The Negro, wiser and more enduring than the 
Indian, patiently endured slavery; and the con- 
tact with the white man has given the Negro in 
America a civilization vastly superior to that of 
the Indian. 

The Indian and the Negro met on the American 
continent for the first time in Jamestown, in 1619. 
Both were in the darkest barbarism. There were 
twenty Negroes and thousands of Indians. At the 
present time there are between nine and ten mil- 
lions of Negroes and fifty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and six Indians. Not only has the Indian 
decreased in numbers, but he is an annual tax 
upon the Government for food and clothing to the 
extent of $12,784,676 (1899), to say nothing of 
the large amount that is annually spent in polic- 
ing him. The one in this case not only decreased 
in numbers and failed to add anything to the 
economic value of his country, but has actually 
proven a charge upon the State. 


Let us see how it is with the other. For a 


long time our national laws bearing upon im- 
migration have been framed so as to prevent the 
influx into this country of any classes or races 
that might prove a burden upon the taxpayers, 
because of their poverty and inability to sustain 





themselves, as well as their low standard of life 
which would enable them to underbid the Ameri- 
can laborer. The effect has been, then, to keep 
out certain races and classes. For two centuries 
and more it was the policy of the United States 
to bring in the Negro at great cost. All others 
who have come to this country have paid their 
own passage. The Negro was of such tremen- 
dous economic value that his passage was paid 
for him. Not only was his passage paid, but 
agents were sent to force him to come. This 
country had two hundred and fifty years in which 
to judge of the- economic value of the black man, 
and the verdict at the end was that he was con- 
stantly increasing in value, especially in the 
southern part of the United States. 

Would any individuals, or a country, have gone 
to the expense during so many years to import a 
race of people that had no economic value? 

The Negro seems to be about the only race that 
has been able to look the white man in the face 
during the long period of years and live, not only 
live, but multiply. The Negro has not only done 
this, but he has had the good sense to get some- 
thing from the white man at every point he has 
touched him; something that has made him a 
stronger and a better race. 

In the planting, cultivation and marketing of 
the cotton, rice, sugar-cane and tobacco, the black 
man was about the sole dependence, especially in 
the lower tier of the Southern States. In the 
manufacture of tobacco, he became a skilled and 
proficient workman, and at the present time, in 
the South, holds the lead in this respect in the 
large tobacco manufactories. 

Without the part which the Negro played in 
the physical development of the South, it is safe 
to say that it would be as undeveloped as much 
of the territory in the far West. 





What the Census Shows.,.Henry Gannett ...Bulletin Am. Geogr’l Soc. 


The Census Office has recently published a bul- 
letin giving the classification of the population 
by sex, nativity and race, and the results are of 
great interest, as showing modifications of the 
population during the past decade, much of which 
has been a period of great business depression. 
Such depressions commonly produce marked 
effects upon peoples subjected to them. 

During the decade from 1890 to 1900, while 
the total population has increased from 63,069,756 
to 76,303,387, or at the rate of 21 per cent., 
negroes have increased from 7,488,788 to 8,840,- 
789, or at the rate of but 18.1 per cent. The cor- 
responding rate of increase for the white popula- 
tion is 21.4 per cent., and for the native whites 
23.3 per cent. The proportion of negroes has 
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diminished during the ten years from 11.9 per 
cent. to 11.6 per cent. As heretofore, the race 
is not holding its own proportionally with the 
whites, although its relative diminution is not as 
great as in the preceding decade. 

The proportion of negroes has increased in 
many northern States, where they form only a 
small element of the population; but in all of the 
southern States, in which they form an element of 
magnitude, their proportion has diminished, with 
the exception of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. The movement of the race appears 
to have been both southward and northward, 
involving a notable reduction in the proportion 
of negroes in the border and south Atlantic 
States. 

The number of the foreign-born has increased 
from 9,308,091 to 10,460,085—an increase of 12.4 
per cent. only, and a reduction in the proportion 
which their number bears to the total population 
from 14.8 per cent. in 1890 to 13.7 per cent. in 
1900. This result was to have been expected, 
inasmuch as immigration has been largely re- 
duced during the decade; and while we have no 
measure of the number of returning immigrants, 
it must have been large. 

Of all the States and Territories eight only 
show an increase in the proportion of the foreign- 
born during the decade. These are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa. 

The population is distributed as regards sex on 
almost exactly the same lines as ten years before, 
the proportion of males being 51.2 per cent. and 
that of females 48.8 per cent. The distribution 
of the sexes by States shows only two trifling 
changes from that in 1890, Connecticut having an 
excess of males instead of an excess of females, 
while in Georgia the case is reversed. Nearly all 
the States of the Atlantic seaboard, as heretofore, 
contain an excess of females; while west of them 
the States, in unbroken series, contain an excess 
of males, such excess being greatest in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

Among the native-born whites males are slight- 
ly in excess, there being 51 per cent. of that sex 
to 49 per cent. of females. Among the foreign- 
born the proportion of males is 54 per cent., that 
of females 46 per cent. The proportion of males 
in this class shows a slight reduction from that 
of ten years ago, when it was 55 per cent. The 
negroes are divided almost equally between males 
and females, females being in excess to the extent 
of a fraction of 1 per cent. only. 

The Chinese have diminished in number from 
126,778 in 1890 to 119,050 in 1900. They have 


scattered widely over the country, instead of 
living, as in 1890, almost entirely on the Pacific 
coast. In 1890 there were in California 72,472; 
while in 1900 the number in this State had 
diminished to 38,841. 

The number of Japanese has increased from 
2,039 to 56,786, 33,905 of which were in Hawaii. 





Be inde creeksccnsebiniiasscesncnses Irish Engineering 

The proposed railway tunnel to Ireland is a na- 
tional work, and the influence produced by the 
union between the two countries would be very 
great. From a commercial point of view, the Belfast 
and Glasgow route is the most important that can 
be selected. Although at present it is suggested 
that a double tunnel shall be adopted, there is a 
great deal to be said worthy of consideration, as 
to whether it would not be desirable to adopt 
something like the system carried out in the 
Simplon Tunnel; that is to say, two single tunnels 
with a heading between them. The Simplon 
heading, which is being worked in harder mate- 
rial than-is to be expected on the route selected 
for the Irish tunnel, is steadily progressing at the 
rate of twenty-two feet per day; and there is 
reason to believe that ere long this amount per 
day will be increased. At that rate of progress, 
the Irish tunnel could be completed in about eight 
or nine years. There would be the great ad- 
vantage in having two single tunnels. A sixteen- 
foot shield is much more portable and easier to 
deal with than a shield for a double tunnel of 
twenty-seven feet or twenty-eight feet in diam- 
eter. It would be much pleasanter to construct 
the tunnel from Donaghedee to Port Patrick in a 
straight line, or even from Blackhead to Stranraer 
without a curve; but experience of the Mersey 
and other tunnels has shown that it would be a 
very risky operation to attempt to cross the chasm 
which had been ploughed out in the bed of the 
Channel. It is far better, therefore, to go round 
the northern head of the rift. The suggestion of 
a tunnel from Ireland to England or Scotland 
may take some people’s breath away, but it does 
not frighten engineérs. It is only a question of 
length. The work will be different from that in 
connection with the Mersey Tunnel, where some 
of the strata were sandstone, full of water. In- 
deed, Mr. Bateman, the engineer, said it would be 
impossible to tunnel under the Mersey because 
there were very large faults in the sandstone, and 
that water would come in in such large quan- 
tities that it could not be dealt with. Sir John 
Fowler, however, made the bold statement that in 
his opinion no water would be found in those 
faults, and experience has proved the truth of 
his prophecy. 
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Sport, Recreation and Adventure 


The Wild Beast Tamer......... Cleveland Moffet.......... St. Nicholas 


The wild beast tamer as generally pictured is 
a mysterious person who stalks about sternly in 
high boots and possesses a remarkable power of 
the eye that makes lions and tigers quail at his 
look and shrink away. He rules by fear, and 
the crack of his whip is supposed to bring mem- 
ories of torturing points and red-hot irons. Such 
is the story-book lion-tamer, and I may as well 
say at once that outside of story-books he has 
small existence. There is scarcely any truth 
in this theory of hate for hate and conquest by 
fear. It is no more fear that makes a lion walk 
on a ball than it is fear that makes a horse pull 
a wagon. It is habit. The lion is perfectly will- 
ing to walk on the ball, and he has reached that 
mind, not by crué!treatment, but by force of his 
trainer’s patience and kindness and superior in- 
telligence. 

Of course a wild-beast tamer should have a 
quick eye and a delicate sense of hearing, so 
that he may be warned of a sudden spring at him 
or a rush from behind; and it is important that 
he should be a sober man, for alcohol breaks the 
nerve or gives a false courage worse than folly; 
but the quality on which he must chiefly rely, 
and which alone can make him a great tamer, is a 
genuine fondness for his animals. This does not 
mean that the animals will necessarily be fond 
of the tamer; some will be fond of him, some will 
be indifferent to him, some will fear and hate 
him. Nor will the tamer’s fondness protect him 
from fang and claw. We shall see that there is 
danger always, accident often, but without the 
fondness there would be greater danger and more 
frequent accident. A fondness for lions and 
tigers gives sympathy for them, sympathy gives 
understanding of them, and understanding gives 
mastery of them, or as much mastery as is possi- 
ble. What but this fondness would keep a tamer 
constantly with his animals, not only in the pub- 
lic show (the easiest part), but in the dens, in 
the treacherous run away, in the strange night 
hours, in the early morning romp, when no one 
is looking, when there is no reason for being 
with them except the tamer’s own joy in it? 

A lion-tamer always begins by spending weeks 
or months in gaining a new animal’s confidence. 
Day after day he will stand for a long time out- 
side the cage, merely looking at the lion, talking 
to him, impressing upon the beast a general 
familiarity with his voice and person. And each 
time, as he goes away, he is careful to toss in a 
piece of meat as a pleasant memento of his visit. 


Later he ventures inside the bars, carrying some 
simple weapon—a whip, a rod, perhaps a broom, 
which is more formidable than might be sup- 
posed, through the jab of its sharp bristles. One 
tamer used a common chair with much success 
against unbroken lions. If the creature came 
at him, there were the four legs in his face; and 
soon the chair came to represent boundless power 
to that ignorant lion. He feared it and hated 
it, aS was seen on one occasion when the tamer 
left it in the cage and the lion promptly tore it 
into splinters. Days may pass before the lion 
will let his tamer do more than merely stay in- 
side the cage at a distance. Very well; the tamer 
stays there. He waits hour atter hour, week 
after week, until a time comes when the lion will 
let him move nearer, will permit the touch of his 
hand, will come forward for a piece of meat, and 
at last treat him like a friend, so that finally he 
may sit there quite at ease, and even read his 
newspaper, as one man did. Lastly begins the 
practise of tricks: the lion must spring to a pedes- 
tal and be fed; he must jump from one pedestal 
to another and be fed, must keep a certain pose 
and be fed. A bit of meat is always the final 
argument, and the tamer, wins (if he wins at 
all, for sometimes he fails) by patience and kind- 
ness. 

An instance of the affection felt for wild beasts 
by their tamers is offered in the case of Madame 
Bianca, the French tamer, who in the winter of 
1900 was with the Bostock Wild Animal Show 
giving daily exhibitions in Baltimore, where her 
skill and daring with lions and tigers earned wide 
admiration. It will be remembered how fire sud- 
denly descended on this menagerie one night and 
destroyed the animals amid fearful scenes. And 
in the morning Bianca stood among the ruins and 
looked upon the charred bodies of her pets. Had 
she lost her dearest friends, she could scarcely 
have shown deeper grief. She was in despair, 
and declared that she would never tame another 
group; she would leave the show business. And 
when the menagerie was stocked afresh with lions 
and tigers Bianca would not go near their cages. 
These were lions indeed, but not her lions, and 
she shook her head and mourned for “Bowzer,” 
the handsomest lioness in captivity, and “Spit- 
fire,’ and “Juliette,’ and the black-maned 
“Brutus.” Nor could money tempt her. And the 
outcome was that this most successful woman 
lion-tamer in the world retired into private life— 
gave up her career simply because of her grief 
for these dead animals. 
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This recalls a story that Mr. Bostock told me, 
showing how Bianca’s fondness for her lions per- 
sisted even in the face of fierce attack. It was 
in Kansas City, and for some days Spitfire had 
been working badly, so that on this particular 
afternoon Bianca had spent two hours in the big 
exhibition cage trying to get the lioness into 
good form. But Spitfire remained sullen and re- 
fused to do one perfectly easy thing, a jump over 
a pedestal. 

“Ask Mr. Bostock to please come here,” called 
Bianca finally, quite at her wits’ end, with the 
performance hour approaching and hers the chief 
act. To go on with Spitfire in rebellion would 
never do, for the spirit of mischief spreads among 
lions and tigers as among children. Spitfire must 
be forced to jump over that pedestal. 

Mr. Bostock arrived presently, and at once 
entered the cage, carrying two whips, as is the 
custom. There is something in this man that 
impresses animals and tamers alike. It is not 
only that he is big and strong, and loves his 
animals, and does not fear them. That would 
scarcely account for his extraordinary prestige, 
which is rather because he knows lions and tigers 
as can only a man who has literally spent his life 
with them. From father and grandfather he has 
inherited precious and unusual lore of the cages. 
He was born in a menagerie, he married the 
daughter of a menagerie owner, he sleeps always 
within a few feet of the dens, he eats with roars 
of lions in his ears. And his principle is, and al- 
ways has been, that he will enter any cage at 
any time if a real need calls him—which has led 
to many a situation like that created by Spitfire’s 
disobedience. 

It should be borne in mind that there were 
many groups in the menagerie at this time, each 
with its regular tamer; and while Bostock, as 
owner and director, watched over all of them, it 
often happened that months would pass without 
his putting his foot inside this or that particular 
cage. And in the present case he was practically 
a stranger to the four lions and the tiger now 
ranged around on their pedestals in a semi-circle 
thirty feet in diameter, with big Brutus in the 
middle and the snarling Spitfire at one end. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bostock, explaining what 
happened, “I saw that Bianca had made a: mis- 
take in handling Spitfire from too great a dis- 
tance. She had stood about seven feet away, so 
I stepped three feet closer and lifted one of my 
whips. There were just two things that Spitfire 
could do; she could spring at me and have trouble, 
or she could jump over the pedestal and have no 
trouble. She growled a little, looked at me, and 
then she jumped over that pedestal like a lady. 





‘The rest was easy. I put her through some other 
tricks, circled her around the cage a couple of 
times, and brought her back to her corner. Then, 
as she crouched there and snarled at me, I played 
a tattoo with my whip-handle on the floor in front 
of her. It was just a sort of flourish to finish off 
with, and it was one thing too much; for in do- 
ing this I turned quite away from the rest of the 
group and made Brutus think that I meant to 
hurt the lioness. And before I could move he 
sprang twenty feet off his pedestal, set his fangs 
in my thigh, and dragged me over to Bianca, as 
if to prove his gallantry. Then the Frenchwoman 
did a clever thing: she clasped her arms around 
his big neck, drew his head up, and fired her 
revolver: close to his ear. Of course she fired 
only a blank cartridge, but it brought Brutus to 
obedience, for that was Bianca’s regular signal 
in the act for the lions to take to their pedestals; 
and the habit of his work was so strong in the 
old fellow that he dropped me and jumped back to 
his place. 

“There wasn’t any more to it except that I 
lay five weeks in bed with my wounds. But this 
will show you how Bianca loved those lions; she 
wouldn’t let me lift a hand to punish Brutus. Of 
course I called for irons as soon as I got up, 
and, wounded or not, I would have taught Mr. 
Brutus a few things before I left that cage if I 
could have had my way. But Bianca pleaded for 
him so hard—why, she actually cried—that I 
hadn’t the heart to go against her. She said it 
was partly my own fault for turning my back— 
which was true—and that Brutus was a good lion 
and had only tried to defend his mate, and a lot 
more, with tears and teasing, until I let him off, 
although I knew I could never enter Brutus’ cage 
again after leaving it without showing myself 
master.” 


I Bp I ois ccssacesesctvsctesccinnds New York Tribune 

The martial spirit of the Japanese race is re- 
flected in their love for wrestling. What base- 
ball is to the American, cricket to the English- 
man or golf to the Scotch, wrestling is to the 
citizen of the Flowery Kingdom. It is, par ex- 
cellence, the national sport. Unlike thaseball, 
cricket or golf, it is of most ancient and honor- 
able origin. The first match of which there is 
any record took place in the year Czsar’s 
nephew assumed the imperial crown and more 
than twenty years before the founder of Chris- 
tianity was born. In 27 B. C. Nomi-no-Sukune 
wrestled in the palace at Nara with one Kehaya, 
who prided himself on his great strength, and 
threw him down with such force that he died 
on the spot. The Mikado covered the successful 
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wrestler with honors, and after his death 
Sukune was deified and to this day is worshipped 
as the patron of Japanese wrestlers. 

While not enjoying to-day the immunities and 
privileges which were his before the restoration 
adjusted things in harmony with Western views 
of civilization the wrestler still continues to be in 
a Japanese community a personage of some in- 
terest and consideration. Boys look up to him 
with awe and veneration, while bashful maidens 
divide their struggling affections between him 
and the ever popular actor. The old folk see in 
him one of the representatives of another order 
of things now rapidly disappearing—the “good 
old times,” the “golden age,” for which every 
ancient worthy in every land and clime has sighed 
since this wicked world first started on its down- 
ward course. He is an interesting landmark, as 
it were, of Japanese civilization, ‘but not, I am 
bound to say, a handsome one. Outside the ring 
he is easily recognized by his enormous stature 
—enormous as compared with that of his average 
countryman—his extraordinary girth, his wad- 
dling gait and the assumption of superiority over 
his fellow beings with which his physical propor- 
tions seem to inspire him. 

Every large town has its wrestling ring. The 
one in Tokio is a fair sample of most. Imagine 
a frame building, about 180 feet long by 150 
feet wide, covered by a canvas roof. Inside, on 
the four sides, are tiers of seats and boxes which 
command a view of the ring in the center. In 
the center is the ring itself, formed as a rule 
by heaping hardened earth, about thirty inches 
high, in a perfect circle of twenty feet in diam- 
eter. The whole suggests, except as to size, the 
circus ring at home, or a pie on an enlarged 
scale. The whole is surmounted, but so as not 
to obstruct the view of the audience, by a dais 
supported by four pillars. At opposite pillars 
are pails of water for the wrestlers to drink from 
before or during a bout. On the side of the pails 
are a basket of salt and a bundle of paper slips, 
the former to purify the body for the contest 
which, it is said, may possibly end in death, and 
the latter to wipe the face. Near by is a little 
shrine dedicated to Nomi-no-Sukune, the guard- 
ian deity of the wrestlers, already referred to, 
before which offerings of rice and water are 
made every morning while the matches last. The 
water is afterward sprinkled to purify the ring. 
Wrestlers come upon the ring from opposite sides, 
supposed to be the east and west, according to 
the side to which they belong. The umpire stands 
on the north side of the ring and faces the south. 

The Japanese wrestler, unlike his European 
or American colleague, doesn’t train down, but 


“up,” as it were. He not only depends for suc- 
cess upon agility and muscular strength, but also 
relies upon weight as a factor likely to determine 
the issue of a struggle. The rules of the ring 
are of the strictest. If a wrestler should fall, 
touch the ground with the knee, hand or any 
part of the body, or step outside of the ring, he 
is declared defeated. Butting and tripping are 
freely indulged in, and in a manner that would 
not be countenanced at home, perhaps. The most 
amusing sight, though, which I witnessed was 
when one burly chap bodily lifted his antagonist 
by the loincloth and carried him outside of the 
ring. There are said to be no less than 170 
ways of throwing an antagonist, but I am not 
enough of an enthusiast to be able to define them. 
Previous to closing in upon each other there is 
much ceremony to be observed. The contestants 
stretch out their arms and clasp hands in token 
of their willingness to abide by the umpire’s de- 
cision. They also stretch their legs and stamp 
on the ground five times to give elasticity to their 
limbs. They also drink water, wipe their mouths 
with paper and throw pinches of salt over their 
shoulders. All this is part of the traditions of 
the profession and subject to the regulations of 
the guild of wrestlers. 

To be declared victor of the “meet” a wrestler 
has not only to be prepared to wrestle success- 
fully with every comer, up to a certain number 
every day, but he has also to keep the same pace 
going while the contests are in progress—two 
weeks, as a rule. It will be seen, therefore, that 
to become champion is no easy task. Once hav- 
ing attained that distinction, however, he is priv- 
ileged to assume the title of kinoshita kaizan, 
signifying “invincible,” and to wear the yokozuna, 
a cloth belt woven like a rope and elaborately tied 
behind. 


Ball ob, Armee DN OOF oa occcccciescsevevssecese New York Press 


Sport masquerades in so many guises that not 
unfrequently it is unrecognizable. It assumed one 
of its disguises recently, when French and Span- 
ish devotees of sport were invited to witness a 
motor-car bull-fight. M. Henry Deutsch was the 
organizer of this spectacle, and with a large party 
of friends was present when the contest took 
place in Bayonne, France. Business began with 
ordinary fights with bulls from the ganaderia of 
the Marquis de Salas of Madrid. Two young 
espadas—Lagartijo and Machaguito—were en- 
gaged. About six bulls and nine horses were 
killed. Then came the attraction offered by M. 
Deutsch. Previously there had been a rehearsal, 
and the auto-car, a twelve horse-power Peugeot, 
with a torpedo bow, and carefully sheeted with 
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iron for the occasion, was tried, a caballero de 
plaza being on board. This person was armed 
with banderillas, but he failed to draw the bull. 
‘he animal let loose was of formidable propor- 
tions, and made for the matadors, utterly refusing 
to attack the iron-clad auto-car. 

In the real trial which took place in the after- 
noon, another powerful bull was let loose, the 
seventh of the herd engaged. French and Span- 
iards watched everything with the acutest atten- 
tion, and both M. Deutsch’s stoker, Chevrin, and 
the caballero de plaza, Ledesma, were acclaimed 
as they careered around the ring. Chevrin, al- 
though unaccustomed to such strange business, 
was cool. The bull, it must be conceded, did not 
show much fight, but, in any case, the stoker 
merits praise. He piloted his machine with dex- 
terity, following the bull around the ring until 
at last the animal made up its mind to face the 
new sort of foe. Its attack was, however, feeble, 
and it came to grief against the plates of iron 
protecting the car. In the meantime Ledesma 
succeeded in sticking one of his banderillas in the 
bull’s back. In a subsequent movement the ani- 
mal got jammed between the auto-car and the 
talanquera, or barrier. The ill-fated bull was 
hurt in one of the hoofs and limped away. The 
performance, however, by this time giving dis- 
satisfaction, Chevrin and Ledesma were no longer 
ac ‘laimed, but rather hissed. People began to cry 
out, “Enough!” and “Kill the bull!” The Span- 
iards present were particularly wroth and con- 
demned the attempt made to revolutionize their 
favorite pastime. They talked and gesticulated 
fiercely, amid puffs of cigarette smoke, and some 
of them boisterously laid down the law as to the 
way in which bull-fights should be carried on. 
They viewed the motor-car business as utterly 
preposterous and absurd. The lame bull, after 
the motor-car disappeared, fell into the hands of 
the banderilleros, and was finally dispatched by 
Chiquitin of Lagartijo’s quadrilla. M. Deutsch 
has received much praise from his compatriots 
for his efforts in this affair. If the fight was not 
successful, it at least caused a large assemblage 
to gather in Bayonne to witness it. 





Cyan CD TE. éssissknrcnendccctsienaieees Figaro (Paris) 

The gymkana is a new sport, very popular in 
England, and which is beginning to be well 
patronized in France. It has been enjoyed by 
several hundred people at a recent garden-party 
in Vincennes. A duck, a guinea pig, a sheep, a 
rabbit, a dog, a cat, and a rooster are matched for 
a race, the handicapping being done in accordance 
with the. peculiarities of the animal. The duck, 
for instance, starts ahead of the dog and the cat. 


At Vincennes the dog refused to run, the cat 
climbed on a tree, the rooster flied on the top 
of a house, the rabbit ran in all kinds of zig- 
zags, and the sheep fainted from excitement. The 
only real racers were the duck and the guinea pig. 
The duck won in dashing style, and the guinea 
pig lost only by two lengths. 





SO Fic iisssicecreastwivesswessnsd London Telegraph 

Capturing tigers by a novel method is now 
being adopted in Sumatra and is proving almost 
invariably successful. As soon as a tiger’s lair 
has been found natives are employed to construct 
a wooden fence nine feet long and four feet wide 
a short distance away from it and in this inclosure 
is then placed as a bait a dog, which is tied to 
one of the fence posts. A narrow entrance leads 
into the inclosure and there, deftly concealed 
under earth, leaves and boughs of trees, is placed 
a strong steel trap, which is so designed that any 
animal that places its ‘foot on it is certain to 
be held captive. This trap is of recent invention 
and consists of strong steel plates and equally 
strong springs. When it is set the plates form a 
sort of platform and as soon as the tiger which 
has been lured thither by the dog sets his foot 
thereon the springs are released and the cruel 
steel grips the leg and holds it fast. Powerful as 
the tiger is, he_cannot free himself from such 
bondage, and as those who have set the trap are 
never far away he is in a short time either killed or 
securelycaged. Atthesame time the dogis released. 





i ET a ee ea Detroit Free Press 


“The Mexican boys in Lower California,” said 
the returned traveler, “have a curious habit of 
catching the tarantulas, with which the country 
abounds, and matching them in deadly combat, 
betting their centavos with all the enthusiasm of 
a gambler at Monte Carlo. It was my fortune 
to witness one of these combats, and, while I 
would not care to adopt the sport as a regular 
thing, I found the experience interesting as an 
illustration of a curious custom. The deadly 
arena was composed of a large tin pan, the flar- 
ing sides of which held the combatants prisoners 
and yet allowed them plenty of room to fight in. 
When the hideous-looking things were thrown 
in the pan they eyed each other for a moment 
and then clutched like a couple of tigers, while 
the Mexican youths yelled words of encourage- 
ment to their favorites. From the comments that 

heard I took it that there were fine points to the 
game that I did not understand. All I saw was 
a horrible, hairy ball from which protruded in all 
directions a number of hairy legs that suddenly 
grew still, as death claimed the victims.” 


’ 
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Wale Cette Rete THES FIGNI OB oo. 06.6s 060 ccecccesccess: Pittsburg Bulletin 


The great costumier, Georges Pilotelle, said 
that he once designed $200,000 worth of dresses 
for one lady, while Worth confessed that a Peru- 
vian heiress paid him $24,400 for a single frock. 
After this the price paid for the coronation train 
of the present Empress of Russia seems hardly 
worth mentioning. It was a mass of silver em- 
broidery, upon which eight girls were at work, 
in relays, night and day for six weeks, and the 
bill came to just $45,000. 

For lace a lady may, of course, pay anything 
she pleases. Good lace is not valued by its 
weight in gold, but rather by its weight in dia- 
monds; $23,000 of the $24,400 mentioned above 
as being paid for a single dress was the price of 
the lace upon it. As a further example of lace 
prices it may be added that the lace handker- 
chiefs made at St. Gall, Switzerland, are charged 
for at the rate of $11 apiece, and these are, of 
course, of modern make. Lace, like wine, in- 
creases in value with age. The Queen Dowager 
of Italy is said to be the possessor of a lace 
handkerchief 300 years old and valued at $10,000. 
“Point Tresse” lace, which was made from threads 
of flax mixed with human hair, is also immensely 
valuable. A French collector owns a tiny square 
made from the gray hair of Margaret, Countess 
of Lennox, mother of the unhappy Darnley. This 
is valued at $6,000. 

Now and then one hears of garments so unique 
in material that they are not thrown aside as are 
even the most expensive of silks or satins, but 
are preserved as wonderful specimens of what 
the art of man can accomplish. Of this type is 
the beetle-wing dress, which made a fortune for 
its lucky owner, and is still worth a fortune to- 
day. Mrs. Sam Edwards, the noted wife of that 
clever actor, is the possessor of this wonderful 
garment, which was sent to her as a wedding 
present by an Indian Rajah in return for a service 
done him by her husband. 

Fifteen thousand of the wing-cases of an Indian 
beetle are sewn upon the material, and lend a 
shimmering, green iridescence to its flowing folds. 
The lady has worn it on the stage, where it 
created a perfect furore. Many fashionable ladies 
wished to duplicate it, but found it impossible, 
both from the rareness of the insect and the 
difficulty of affixing the delicate wing-cases to the 
material. As for cost it can only be guessed at, 


but $15,000 would be well within the limit. 
Certain races of people we are pleased to call 
savages are famous for the production of most 
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expensive garments. Women of the Cheyenne 
Indians wear, on festal occasions, dresses which 
would tax the purses of even our own fashionable 
dames. They are made of beautiful white buck- 
skin, so tanned as to be soft as cotton. They are 
trimmed, not: with lace or jewels, but with elk 
teeth. A first-class robe of this kind is priced 
at $1,500. None can be bought under $300. 

The most costly garment in the world was ex- 
hibited at the Fisheries Exhibition in London in 
1883. It is one of the Royal cloaks from the 
Sandwich Islands. It is made of red, black and 
yellow feathers, and the bird which supplied the 
yellow feathers is now extinct. It was always so 
rare that it took a century and a half to collect 
enough to make a cloak, and each bird produced 
but three or four feathers of the requisite delicacy. 
The cloak is valued at $500,000. 





SE ikke cccicnaseresicensancs Washington Evening Star 


Arabia has long been known as the land of per- 
fumes, yet the Egyptians, who used them ex- 
tensively, both for sacred rites and for household 
purposes, imported them first from Persia, whence 
gums and spices were brought by caravans across 
the desert. 

The Orientals have always reveled in strc ig 
perfumes—the warmer the climate the greater the 
fondness for them; as the sun brings out fra- 
grance, so it seems also to foster a love for it. 
We read of a mosque with the mortar of which 
musk was used, and although centuries have fade 1 
since it was built, it still gives out its rich odor 
when the sun shines upon it. 

That the ancient Greeks were perfume lovers is 
proved by their Elysium, which was a golden city 
with emerald ramparts, ivory pavements and 
cinnamon gates. Around the wall flowed a river 
of perfumes, wide enough and deep enough to 
swim in, and from it rose an odorous mist which 
dropped a fragrant dew. 

The far-famed perfumes of the East were the 
favorite spoils brought home to their lady loves 
by the gallant knights of the Crusades, and no 
treasure could have been more valued, for it was 
believed that Oriental women retained their 
charms because they lived in an atmosphere of 
fragrance, which kept them in a state of dreamy 
languor very favorable to beauty. 

The first alcoholic essence known was the cele- 
brated Hungary water, invented by Elizabeth of 
Hungary, by the use of which she is said to have 
retained her beauty until she was past seventy 
years of age. 
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Next to Hungary water, eau de cologne is the 
most ancient spirituous perfume, and the young- 
est queen of our time is probably the greatest 
individual consumer of it. Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands uses an entire champagne bottle of 
this aromatic essence every morning, and so in- 
tent is her majesty on getting the best of this, her 
favorite toilet water, that she has the bottle opened 
in her presence, sniffs it, assures herself of its 
high quality by a test over a lamp and then pours 
it into the bath, which is a large marble affair, 
built into the floor and reaclied by five steps. Her 
majesty remains seven minutes in the bath— 
rather a brief enjoyment of so much excellent 
eau de cologne. 

The great Napoleon was as fond of this liquid 
perfume as Queen Wilhelmina is, and even at 
St. Helena he had it furnished for his bath. His 
allowance was less liberal than hers, however; 
the imperial exile was obliged to content himself 
with a pint a day. And Sir Richard Burton, the 
renowned explorer, cared for no other perfume, 
but in all his dangerous, nomadic life he kept his 
fondness for that one dainty luxury. 

When Egypt was the great mart for aromatics, 
Cleopatra made a lavish use of them. They were 
among the means of seduction she brought into 
play at her first interview with Mark Antony 
on the banks of the Cydnus. 

Charlemagne was another sovereign of past 
ages devoted to perfumes; he had the walls of his 
palace sprinkled with them. 

Matilda, Queen of Henry I. of England, always 
had on her dining table a silver bird set with 
precious stones, the body being a receptacle for 
rose water. 

Perfumes were not in general use in England 
before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though they 
were never—not even in Egypt—richer, more 
popular or more costly than in her time. Sweet 
candles were burned in the bedrooms, sweet cakes 
were thrown upon the fire to diffuse gentle odors, 
rose water was handed after dinner in silver 
bowls, cosmetics were kept in fragrant coffers, 
pomanders, made of gold or silver, chased and 
perforated, to let the fragrance escape, hung from 
girdle and chain; bottles of perfume, called “cast- 
ing bottles,” were worn and carried by men and 
women; the wearing apparel of knight, lord and 
lady was fragrant with delicate scents. The 
Queen wore perfumed gloves and shoes made of 
perfumed leather, and it was she who introduced 
the fashion, recently again so much in vogue, of 
silk and satin sachets in the writing desk among 
the letter paper. This extreme fashion continued 
in England until Beau Brummel declared against 
it for men, and its decline in excess dates from 


' that time. But Lord Byron returned to the old 


fashion and always carried a little scent case, 
made out of a walnut shell, which had a gold- 
mounted rim and held two gold-stoppered bottles. 





Introducing a Fashion Among the Kaffirs..Hatters’ Gazette (London) 


It was a Boer, Andries De Villiers by name, 
who has the credit of first introducing head-cover- 
ing to the South African native. Andries was 
a man of ideas, and when, one morning many 
years ago, he happened to be in Port Elizabeth 
and saw a consignment of damaged hats offered 
for a mere song, he bought them on spec. These 
hats, which were principally of the bowler and 
straw variety, he packed away in his wagon, and 
started for Kaffirland. When he arrived in Tem- 
buland he unloaded his stock, opened the kegs 
of liquor, without which no trade could be done 
in those days, and started business. The natives 
did not take kindly to the headgear. They wanted 
blankets, and beads, and looking-glasses, and grog 
—yes, above all, grog—hbut they looked askance 
at the hats. Then another of the bright ideas for 
which he was famous occurred to Andries, and 
he refused to sell anything unless a hat was pur- 
chased also. When a Kaffir buys anything he is 
going to make use of it, and the unfortunate 
Kaffirs therefore donned the headgear, and re- 
turned to their kraals. Fashion rules the world. 
It is the same in Africa as elsewhere, and when 
the stay-at-homes saw their relatives and friends 
wearing this strange covering, their desire to do 
the same was excited, and they paid Andries a 
visit, and he got rid of the rest of his stock on 
them. This happened some time ago, and now 
every trading store keeps a supply of hats con- 
stantly on hand. These hats are said to be manu- 
factured specially for the natives, and any one 
who glances at one of them will be ready to swear 
the saying is correct, for they are of an abnormal 
size, for the Kaffir is blessed with a most sub- 
stantial head. 


The Language of Her Belt.............0. ccccees Indianapolis Sentinel 


One of the oddest of recent fads in the line of 
personal adornment, which seems to have been 
unanimously adopted by every young woman with 
any pretensions to “style” in Washington, is the 
wearing of the Chinese letter belt. It is quite two 
years since Mrs. Seton-Thompson—now Mrs. 
Thompson-Seton—astonished her admirers by 
wearing a ribbon belt fastened with Chinese char- 
acters on silver. After a time somebody improved 
on her idea by ordering a whole belt made of 
silver letters, held together by tiny chains and 
lined with colored velvet. They cost about $50 
apiece and at once became “the rage” in Wash- 
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‘ington as an inexpensive article could never hope 
to do. It makes little difference what the letters 
signify, since few people in the country can read 
Chinese, and you pick up silver characters wher- 
ever you can and have them strung together re- 
gardless of context. A young lady of my ac- 
quaintance possesses one which is the pride of 
her heart, and she wears it on all occasions. Re- 
cently she met an educated Chinese gentleman, 
who observed her odd belt with kindling eyes and 
expressed his admiration of the sentiment set 
forth in its lettering. “It is beautiful,” he said, 
“and I congratulate you on the excellence of your 
wishes, which I think are unusual in America.” 

“Oh! the sentiments,” replied the owner of the 
glorified laundry bill. “Do tell me what the char- 
acters mean. They look all alike to me.” 

“There are but two wishes expressed,” said the 
Chinaman, “but as they are repeated several times 
over, I know they must be your true heart feel- 
ings. One is ‘May all my enemies die by torture,’ 
and the other is ‘May I have fifty sons.’ ” 





Woman and Her Likes.........+ Hutchins Hapgood, ae eeeee Ainslee’s 


The pretty things that most women like are 
difficult to name, for their name, to use a phrase 
as trite as the undoubted truth of the fact, is 
legion. One woman of my acquaintance is fond 
of Java sparrows. She won’t have anything about 
the house but Java sparrows. She likes her hus- 
band mainly because the color of his eyes is like 
the predominating tint in the wing of Java spar- 
rows. She likes the name “Java,” and she likes 
the sparrow, and she simply dotes on the com- 
bination. 

It is well known that some women admire kit- 
tens. They belong to the pretty class, are soft 
and decorative, like gum and magnesia. Corre- 
sponding to the pretty kitten is the ugly pug. It 
is a close race between them in the matter of 
affection, with, I believe, the pug slightly in’ the 
lead, for, other things being equal, the ugly is a 
stronger card than the pretty in a female’s affec- 
tion. The pug is small, awkward, pathetic and 
supremely ugly. In common with the kitten, the 
pug lacks all human feeling, and does not court 
the love of its mistress. Consequently, that love 
is showered down with sweetly illogical abun- 
dance. 

Of the two most important playthings of the 
weaker sex, the husband is, in time, though not 
in importance, the first. He is a most important 


plaything of the ugly class, perhaps the most im- 
portant, although the pug is a strong competitor. 
The pug is nearly always as ugly in body as the 
husband, and as such is perhaps the first in_a 
woman’s heart. 


But what counts strongly in 
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favor of her husband is that his disposition is so 
very much uglier than that of the pug. Here 
there is no comparison, whatever. A woman has 
continually to notice how admirable is the colos- 
sal ill-temper of her husband, how delightfully 
ugly and absurd his whims and fads. So the 
husband has a moral advantage over the pug, 
which the latter, no matter how ugly his waddling 
legs, his eyes purging thick gum, cannot eventual- 
ly overcome. Like the ape, the pug is doomed to 
extinction as far as supremacy in female affection 
is concerned. He is fighting a heroic fight for 
survival, but in his melancholy eye the keen 
observer can already perceive the disquieting con- 
sciousness of a pug-dammerung. To the disinter- 
ested spectators the coming shadow lends to the 
pug a tender and romantic charm. 

But the husband enjoys only a brief triumph. 
He is not the greatest thing in the world, after 
all, for he possesses only the qualities of the ugly 
class in the highest degree. The ugly class is 
the more successful of the two, but in a higher 
synthesis the pretty class of playthings cannot be 
neglected. Let us reflect from the a priori nature 
of the case what would probably be the ideal 
plaything of the woman. It would need to have 
a very high degree of ugliness both physical and 
moral, but the pretty in disposition and body 
would also need to be represented. The husband 
fits the requirements for the ugly, for there is 
nothing pretty about him. Now, what object is it 
that combines these qualities in the highest de- 
gree? It does not take a Hegel to make this 
philosophical and high synthesis. The average 
man can see that it can be nothing other than 
the baby. When the woman gets a baby to play 
with, she has found what she wants—something 
very ugly in body and temper, and something 
very pretty in temper and body—just the thing, 
just the thing. 


FRO ORIG TEMONE oo. i659:.0.00088de0essneere Kansas City Star 


The Kohinoor diamond is to be mounted in the 
crown of Queen Alexandra for the coronation, 
Queen Victoria used the jewel in a brooch and 
wore it on great occasions. This most famous of 
the world’s diamonds would not be recognized 
by its original possessor could he see it to-day. 
Early reports say that in the sixteenth century 
the stone weighed 793 carats. A French traveler 
100 years later put the weight at 280, to which 
it had been reduced by unskilful cutting. When 
Victoria first saw it in the middle of the last 
century it was a shallow, dull gray stone, with 
a large, flat top. Irregular tiny facets had been 
cut in the sides, and from the European stand- 
point the gem was in miserable shape. 
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On account of its notable history there was 
general regret when the Queen ordered it recut. 
It was feared that the stone might be shattered 
in the process and there was no English lapidary 
to whom those in charge dared intrust it. So 
Costar, a celebrated Amsterdam cutter, was 
brought to England, special machinery was made 
and the work began in the workshop of the crown 
jewels at Windsor. 

The Prince Consort, assisted by the Duke of 
Wellington, set the machinery in motion. The 
shaping and polishing went on for thirty-five 
days. Then the Kohinoor was turned out, a sec- 
ond-water diamond of conventional shape, but 
with the extraordinary diameter of one and three- 
eighths inches. A paste copy of it is kept in the 
regalia in the Tower of London, but the real 
stone is with the jewels at Windsor. The recut 
diamond weighs 102} carats and its value has 
been estimated at ten million dollars. 

Its history has contributed much to the fame 
of the Kohinoor. It was found in the mines of 
India about three and a half centuries ago. Ac- 
cording to the native tradition a chief wrested 
it from the god Krishna. It became royal prop- 
erty and a great cause of strife between the 
princes of India. The ambassador of James I. 
to the court of the Great Mogul heard of it and 
reported its reputation at home. One of its 
famous possessors was Nadir Shah, the Afghan, 
who had conquered the reigning Mogul. Accord- 
ing to tradition the vanquished ruler hid the gem 
in his turban, but a woman betrayed the hiding 
place. When the two potentates met soon after- 
ward Nadir, in a flowery speech, proposed that 
they exchange turbans as a mark of friendship. 
The Mogul wasn’t in a position to quibble, so he 
lost the Kohinoor. In the earlier part of the last 
century the Sikhs, whose ruler owned the dia- 
mond, invaded British territory. The English 
thereupon seized Lahore and finally Dhuleep 
Singh, the boy occupant of the throne, resigned 
the country’s revenues to the English in exchange 
for an annuity and became a British subject. The 
document which the child signed transferred the 
Kohinoor to the crown as a token of submission. 
The great diamond was then taken with infinite 
care to London. 


Vestanente OF VEG. ..0000sscccecscccsecossvosccceocces New York Sun 


In St. Patrick’s Cathedral there are vestments 
valued at $500,000. The collection is the finest 
in any cathedral in America and compares very 
favorably with the vestments in many famous 
cathedrals in Europe. 

Archbishop Corrigan presented to the cathedral 
the only complete set of holy Thursday vestments 


in the world. Its value is $20,000. In the set are 
thirteen chasubles, ten dalmatics, nine tunics, two 
copes and lace albs, amices and other vestments to 
correspond to the holy Thursday service alone. 

These vestments are for the archiepiscopal set 
proper and are of the finest imported white satin, 
embroidered in gold go per cent. fine. The prin- 
cipal ornaments are the passion flower, wheat 
sheaf and grapes, embroidered in silks and gold, 
emblematic of holy week. The body of the vest- 
ments is worked with sprays of fuchsia. The re- 
mainder of the vestments in the same set are 
made of the finest moiré antique, embroidered in 
colored silk and gold to correspond. This magnifi- 
cent set of vestments was made by the Dominican 
nuns at Hunt’s Point. To embroider the vest- 
ments it took fifteen nuns an entire year working 
eight hours a day. 

The chasubles are studded with pearls and 
rubies. The archiepiscopal sets worn when the 
Archbishop pontificates are of the finest red silk 
velvet. There are eight sets, and they cost $5,000 
each. They are embroidered in pure gold. 

A famous old set of vestments now in the 
cathedral sacristy was a gift to the late Arch- 
bishop Hughes. On these vestments, which are 
of the finest gold cloth, is worked the Arch- 


_bishop’s coat-of-arms. They are embroidered in 


gold and incrusted with jewels. The set com- 
prises vestments for twelve priests, besides the 
Archbishop. It is valued at $20,000 and was 
imported from Lyons. Archbishop Corrigan has 
worn these vestments occasionally. 

Still another set of vestments that has attract- 
ed general attention from admirers of artistic 
embroidery was presented to Archbishop Cor- 
rigan. They are rose colored, and are worn on 
only two days in the year, and are permitted 
to cathedrals and collegiate churches only 
throughout the world. They are embroidered in 
fine gold and artistic needlework. On the chas- 
uble is the usual cross, and the figures on the 
cross and designs on the frontispiece are worked 
in silk of different colors, gold and silver, on gold. 

A very handsome set of vestments is one worn 
for pontifical requiem masses. It is of black 
moiré antique silk. 

A set of vestments for nuptial mass was pre- 
pared especially for Archbishop Corrigan’s use. 
It is made of white satin, and around the outer 
edge is worked a vine of forget-me-nots in colors 
that blend. Around the cross in the back of the 
chasuble are worked geld sprays of marguerites 
in vine shape. In the center of each spray is in- 
serted a pearl. The cross is richly ornamented 
in pearls and pink sea shell embroidery. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


“Close Order Romance’’,......... Re TRS cccisesoud N. Y. Herald 
At eight P. M. they sat like _ this, 
A. cushion in between them; 
At nine P. M. the cushion moved, 
It was now used to screen them. 


At ten they were not far apart, 
At ’leven, on my life, sir, 

Youcouldnotcuttheairbetween 
Withmynewpocketknife,sir. 


SN cava udeteina bbe auieantantyun sadw hes eodaies Chicago Tribune 


You, too, 
Oh, Wu? 
Indeed ’twould grieve us 
If you should leave us. 
Stay, Wu. We need you. 
What Chinaman 
Is there who can 
Succeed you? 
Brightest of the diplomatic gang, 
A bigger Chinaman than Chang 
Are you, 
Our Wu 
Ting-fang! 


To you, 
Oh, Wu, 
Whene’er you ope your lips 
Depew 
His colors dips. 
Counsellor, 
Orator, 
Without a peer, 
Whose tawny skin 
Hides a true gentleman within, 
Stay here. 
You go? 
Oh, no! 
Spare us that pang. 
Let’s hope it isn’t true, 
Oh, Wu 
Ting-fang! 


Fe IE GREE I ios ccvocccctacsteceisecces Motor World 


Go to, thou equine dotard, 

Soon wilt thou find thy place 

With other relics of an ancient time; 

The Dodo, the Pelicosaurus, 

The Thingumbob and the Whatsitsname. 

An infant am J, ’tis true, 

But what a hearty, lusty fellow, 

With a constitution of steel, not mere iron, 

Thou would’st point with scorn at my lack of an- 
cestry. 

I would have you know 

I am the fruit of generations and generations of 
giant brains, 

The conception of years of thought and toil have 
conceived me. 

As the swift-moving railway train has displaced 
the lumbering stage coach, 

So I will displace you. 

I have my faults, but my virtues o’ertower them. 

What if I bust a flue, 

Or if my carburettor fails to carburette, 


Or even if I do short circuit occasionally? 

If I were a horse, I’d have the glanders or a spavin, 
Or the unromantic colic. 

Without a cause I’d shy and throw my rider. 
Dost thou know, foolish horse, 

Thy days are numbered? 

For be it known 

When man has once begun to feel ; 
The thrill of life above the wheel ; | 
Of an automobile, ; 
He turns his pitying eyes upon thee 

And murmurs gently, 

“Thou wer’t a good makeshift 

In times gone by; 

I thank thee kindly, 

But with the Alsorans 

Thou must stand aside. 

G’lang there! 

You won’t do 

Now.” 


Pee PI ives ssdicnaecssseus buseninienweuaws Chicago News 


He could bull or bear the market 
As he chanced to be inclined; 
Men by thousands wrought responsive 
To this magnate’s master mind! 
There were ships upon the ocean, 
There were trains upon the land 
That were stopped or set in motion 
By the turning of his hand! 
He had but to nod or beckon 
And the thing he willed was done— 
That is, till it came to dealing 
With his harum-scarum son! 


The Man With His Right Leg Gone,............e0eeeee: In Many Keys 


The doctor insisted he couldn’t live long— 
The man with his right leg gone; 
He told him his chances were worth not a song— 
The man with his right leg gone. 
He filled him with physic, he doped him with pills, 
He scared him with theories, swamped him with 


bills , Y 
And treated for all the conceivable ills 
The man with his right leg gone. 
That was long years ago and I thought he was A i 


dead— : 
The man with his right leg gone— 
But, strange to relate, he ‘was living instead— 
The man with his right leg gone. 
The doctor had crossed o’er the distant divide, ; 
The sexton had waited in vain and then died, 
And of all that I knew I found no one beside 
The man with his right leg gone. 
He is riding around in the doctor’s old shay— 
The man with his right leg gone; 
And will marry the sexton’s young widow they 
say— 
The man with his right leg gone. 
Of the good things of life he’s obtained a full 
share; 
They have made him a major, elected him mayor. 
Who knows? He may yet fill the president’s 
chair— 
The man with his right leg gone. 
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/ Don't Believe in Santa Claus.,.... Eliot Kays Stone.......Lippincott's 


I don’t believe in Santa Claus! 
Sech tales don’t go with me! 

I reckon I know who it is 
Thet brings aroun’ the tree, 

An’ hides it in the wood-shed, where 
He thinks thet I won’t see. 


I know who buys the toys an’ things, 
An’ strings ’em on the tree, 

An’ in the morning stan’s an’ grins, . 
Ez if I didn’t see 

Thet he is jest old Santa Claus 
Ez brings the tricks to me. 


Say! when it comes to swappin’ lies 
There’s two kin wuk thet game, 
An’ I ain’t sech a greenie ez 
To give away the same, 
But I pertend to b’lieve in Santa, 
An’ loudly praise his name. 


So when they bring me lots o’ presents, 
An’ hang ’em on the tree, 

Why, I jest praise an’ crack up Santa, 
Ez is so good to me! 

But all the time I know it’s Dad,— 
You can’t lose me! 


PE 6 indcidssniceaseetaaeicenmaeenens Cassell’s Little Folks 


“Will you walk in the garden,mypretty wee maid?” 
“No, thank you, kind sir; I am too much afraid.” 
“Why, what you can fear is a puzzle to me!” 
“Oh, sir, the snapdragons might snap at me!” 
“Oh, I will protect you, my pretty wee maid. 
Come, put on your bonnet.” “Oh, sir, I’m afraid.” 
“Pray, what is it now?” “Why, I never could go, 
For a big tiger lily might bite me, you know.” 


“We'll walk in the fields, then, my pretty wee maid.” 

“Oh, that would be worse! I shall feel so afraid.” 

“What makes you so timid, you strange little 
child?” 

“Why, sir, in the meadows the flowers are all wild.” 


He Didn't Mean It ....... fe enoeee Chicago Record-Herald 


He lost his little brother’s ball, 
And said he “didn’t mean it;” 
He broke his little sister’s doll, 
Of course, he “didn’t mean it;” 
He pushed his playmate from the fence, 
They found a hopeless cripple there. 
But every one with common sense 
That ever heard of that affair 
Was sure he “didn’t mean it.” 


He broke a girl’s poor, trusting heart— 
Of course, he “didn’t mean it;” 
He played a reckless, wretched part, 
But then he “didn’t mean it;” 
He looked though prison bars, one day, 
Upon his mother, bent with shame— 
She filled an early grave, but they, 
Of course, knew he was not to blame— 
He said he “didn’t mean it.” 
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His First Day at School,..... Mary Catherine Hews...... St. Nicholas 


A pair of mittens, warm and red, 
New shoes that had shiny toes, 
A velvet cap for his curly head, 
And a tie of palest rose; 
A bag of books, a twelve-inch rule, 
And the daintiest hands in town— 
These were the things that went to school 
With William Herbert Brown. 


A ragged mitten without a thumb, 
Two shoes that were scorched at the toes, 
A head that whirled with a dizzy hum 
Since the snowball hit his nose; 
A:stringless bag and a broken rule, 
And the dingiest hands in town— 
These were the things that came from school 
With happy “Billy” Brown. 


SOE GIG wick sk ccteves . B. Gramman .o000scccveseees Poems 


You bad little boy, not moche you care 

How busy you're kipin’ your poor gran’pere, 

Tryin’ to stop you evry day 

Chasin’ de hen aroun’ de hay— 

W’y don’t you geev’ dem a chance to lay? 
Leetle Bateese! 


Off on de fiel’ you foller de plough, 
Den w’en you’re tire you scare de cow, 
Sickin’ de dog till dey jomp de wall, 
So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all— 
An’ you’re only five an’ a half dis fall, 

Leetle Bateese! 


Too sleepy for sayin’ de prayer to-night? 

Never min’; I s’pose it'll be all right 

Say dem to-morrow—ah! dere he go! 

Fas’ asleep in a minute or so— 

An’ he’ll stay lak dat till de rooster crow, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Den wake us up right away toute suite 

Lookin’ for somet’ing more to eat, 

Makin’ me t’ink of dem long leg crane, 

Soon as dey swallér, dev start again. 

I wonder your stomach don’t get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see heem now lyin’ dere in bed, 

Look at de arm onderneat’ hees head; 

If he grow lak dat till he’s twenty year 

I bet he’ll be stronger dan Louis Cyr 

An’ beat all de voyageurs leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back, 

Won't geev’ heem moche bodder for carry pack 

On de long portage, any size canoe: 

Dere’s not many t’ing dat boy won’t do, 

For he’s got double-joint on hees body, too, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But, leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 

We rader you're stayin’ de small boy yet, 

So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare, 

An’ do w’at you lake wit’ your ole gran’pere, 

For w’en you're beeg fellow he won’t be dere— 
Leetle Bateese! 
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Unusual, Ghostly, Superstitious, Queer 


EE FI isictied sinner dies Andre w Wils0n........0000 Harper's 


One of the most typical cases of hallucination 
which I remember to have been recorded was that 
related by the Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp in the 
Atheneum of January 10, 1880. The recital is 
headed An Antiquary’s Ghost Story. Briefly 
chronicled, it appears that Dr. Jessopp had driven 
over from Norwich to Mannington Hall to spend 
the night at Lord Orford’s. He confesses that 
while in perfect health he had yet been subjected 
for some weeks previously to considerable mental 
strain. Dr. Jessopp dined at seven o'clock, and 
the party numbered six persons. After dinner 
a rubber of whist was played, and the party broke 
up at 10.30. Dr. Jessopp’s object in visiting Lord 
Orford’s house was that of taking notes from 
some rare books.in his lordship’s library. At 
eleven o’clock every one had retired, and Dr. 
Jessopp was left alone in a room into which the 
library opened. He set to work to make his 
notes. Four silver candlesticks gave light to the 
room, and were placed upon the table at which 
Dr. Jessopp was writing. He was busily engaged 
till nearly one o’clock. About half past one, when 
his work was drawing to a close, he saw, as he 
was actually writing, a large white hand within 
a foot of his elbow. “Turning my head,” says 
Dr. Jessopp, “there sat a figure of a somewhat 
large man, with his back to the fire, bending 
slightly over the table, and apparently examining 
the pile of books that I had been at work upon. 
The man’s face was turned away from me, but 
I-saw his closely cut reddish-brown hair, his ear 
and shaven cheek, the eyebrow, the corner of the 
right eye, the side of the forehead, and the large 
high cheek-bone. He was dressed in what I can 
only describe as a kind of ecclesiastical habit of 
thick corded silk, or some such material, close up 
to the throat, and a narrow rim or edging, of 
about an inch broad, of satin or velvet, serving as 
a stand-up collar, and fitting close to the chin.” 
The hand of the figure attracted Dr. Jessopp’s 
special attention. He thought it was like the hand 
of Velasquez’s magnificent Dead Knight, in the 
National Gallery. There was no alarm or uneasi- 
ness present in Dr. Jessopp’s case. Curiosity and 
a strong interest in his mysterious visitant were 
uppermost in his mind. He desired to make a 
sketch of the figure, and remembered he had a 
sketch-book in his room upstairs. Dr. Jessopp 


sat fascinated, “afraid not of his staying, but lest 
he should go.” Then, as Dr. Jessopp passed forth 
his left hand to move the top book of the pile 
in front of him, his arm passed before the figure, 


and it vanished. The figure reappeared in exactly 
the same place and attitude as before. Dr. Jes- 
sopp was framing a sentence to address to the 
spectre, when he discovered, to use his own words, 
a curious mental trait. He says: “I was afraid 
: of the sound of my own voice. There 
he sat, and there sat I. I turned my head again 
to my work and finished writing the two or three 
words [I still had to write. The paper and my 
notes are at this moment before me, and exhibit 
not the slightest tremor or nervousness. . . . 
Having finished my task, I shut the book and 
threw it on the table; it made a slight noise as it 
fell—the figure vanished.” 





The Fire Walker ............ TOUTED sisciccedcss Wide World 


On Saturday, January 19 last, the people of 
Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands, witnessed a 
sight that stirred the souls of the community, 
both Hawaiians and Americans. Ita, the old Tahi- 
tian fire-walker, walked over a bed of stones that 
were glowing red-hot—although the old man 
stated that the stones were not so hot as he could 
have wished, the rain and wind having cooled 
them to a great extent. It took four days to pre- 
pare the oven for Ita’s ceremony, and the cost 
of this remarkable exhibition was about $500. 
A hole was prepared measuring twelve feet by 
thirty feet and four feet deep. This was filled 
with about ten cords of hao wood, which is very 
difficult to procure and is much more expensive 
in the Hawaiian Islands than in Tahiti. Next the 
peculiarly mottled lava stones, which are neces- 
sary for the ceremony, were.easily found, and Ita 
was greatly pleased, for they were just what he 
wanted for the curious ordeal. The wood was 
piled to a height of about four feet above the 
ground, and, this done, about eight tons of lava 
stones were piled on top, which raised the pile two 
feet higher. The fire was lighted at ten o’clock 
in the morning, so as to be thoroughly heated by 
8 p.m. The ceremony before lighting was quite 
imposing. Papa Ita (robed in white kapa and ti 
leaves) stood at the end of the pile and appeared 
to be in silent prayer. Presently, taking a bundle 
of ti leaves, he walked around the heap, striking 
at intervals the massive pile, and at the same time 
repeating some mysterious words. At the end he 
raised a bunch of ti leaves, as if appealing to 
some superhuman power above; and, this cere- 
mony over, the fire was lighted in a business-like 
way. 

At 6.30 that evening a crowd of about two 
thousand persons gathered outside the inclosure 
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—men, women and children of all nationalities. 
Just as Papa Ita appeared the rain began to fall, 
which put a damper upon the whole affair in a 
very literal sense. Umbrellas went up and the 
joyfulness of the crowd departed. The stones 
that were piled over the great pyre of wood had 
sunk nearly to the level of the ground, and the 
blaze was now fighting its way up between the 
stones. A fierce red glow testified to the heat 
below. Ita advanced amid applause. He was 
dressed in a white cape made of kapa—a kind 
of cloth made out of the bark of the paper mul- 
berry or wanke (“Brousscuetia papyrifera”) and 
of the mamake (“Pipturus allidus”), which is 
cultivated with much care. A number of natives 
now appeared with long poles to turn over the 
larger stones, so as to get the greatest heat upper- 
most. While they were doing this Papa Ita in- 
voked the spirits to withdraw the heat from the 
furnace, and after this prayer he calmly and de- 
liberately walked over the stones through the 
center, where the flames were creeping up be- 
tween them. You could hear the stones splutter 
as the rain struck them, and see the steam from 
the huge furnace. The fire-walker rested a few 
moments and then returned, striking the ground 
with the ti leaves before starting. On his return 
one of the stones turned over and he nearly fell 
headlong into the fiery furnace. Altogether Papa 
Ita made four trips over the heated mass of red- 
hot stones, and then his performance ended. 





Freaks in Wall Paper.......ccescceesecccececcecces Art Interchange 

The present high appreciation of the illustrated 
postal cards has suggested to a Berlin lady a novel 
method of decoration. She has entirely covered 
the walls of three rooms with carefully selected 
examples of such cards—one room with such as 
are embellished with views, another with such 
as are essentially comic, and the third with those 
that are of a miscellaneous description. 

At her house in Madrid, Mme. Christine Nilsson 
has a sleeping apartment papered with the leaves 
of music from the different operas in which she 
has sung; while the dining-room walls are hidden 
beneath a curious collection of hotel bills—me- 
mentoes of the diva’s world-wide wanderings. 
Another singer, Signor Mario, amused himself 
on one occasion by papering the walls of a room 
at an inn where he was staying with eulogistic 
notices of his wife, Mme. Grisi, that he had cut 
from various journals. 

A New York business man has papered his 
room with 6 per cent. bonds to the nominal value 
of $410,000, printed at a cost of $2,500 for a com- 
pany which collapsed; while a Boston financier 
has utilized some hundreds of cancelled checks in 


covering the walls of a room which he designates 
My Folly—each check having been originally 
written in payment of some needless extrava- 
gance. 

The Tenderloin Club, of this city, boasts two 
rooms papered respectively with theater tickets 
and with 6,000 playing cards; while a certain 
Viennese society can show one whereof the walls 
and ceiling are concealed by a heterogeneous 
collection of train and tram tickets of every 
nationality. 

Another ticket, viz., the pawn ticket, has been 
employed by a certain gentleman living in one of 
the southern suburbs of the metropolis, for a sim- 
ilar purpose. It is, of course, a somewhat ex- 
pensive hobby, but its rider is’a man of means 
and the articles pledged are not of a costly char- 
acter. No tickets save such as he has himself 
procured in a “legitimate” manner are given place 
on the walls of his extraordinary sanctum. 

A Sussex lady has her bedroom wall papered 
with “In Memoriam” cards, which has its counter- 
part in the fancy of an elderly spinster who, many 
years back, on her lover dying almost on the eve 
of their marriage, procured several hundred copies 
of his portrait, with which she covered the walls, 
ceiling and even floor, which is protected by thick 
glass, of the room, which she scarcely quits. 

Very different is the temperament of Miss 
Goldstein, a Chicago heiress, who, to the great 
amazement of her friends, has made a unique 
dado for her boudoir out of various amatory 
epistles she has at different times received from 
many fortune-hunting admirers. Another lady, 
hailing from Washington, has made a similar use 
of her lovers’ letters, which entirely cover the 
walls of her room, a special portion of which is 
devoted to such as contain offers of marriage. 

Rooms papered with postage stamps are very 
common. Perhaps, however, the most singular 
example of philatelic wall-paper to be seen is 
that designed by the monks at the Hospital of St 
Jean de Dieu, at Ghent. Architectural composi- 
tion, landscape, forest and river scenery enter into 
this wonderful scheme, while ever and anon the 
eye is arrested by gorgeous bird, fantastic animal 
or chameleonic butterfly. 





A Message Written in Flames ...René de Pont-Jest .. Figaro (Paris) 

To some extent the love of the Prince Imperial 
for Princess Beatrix was the cause of his de- 
parture for Zululand. The main cause, however, 
can be attributed to the cheap Parisian illustrated 
papers which insulted him continually and with- 
out provocation. 

The poor boy, on seeing the ridiculous nick- 
names these papers gave him, decided to go to the 
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front to show that he was brave and did not 
deserve these insults. He started, notwithstand- 
ing the advice of his friends, and without being 
accompanied by his friend, Major Charles Du- 
perré, who had been sent to Senegal in 1871. 

The Prince was in the habit of buying these 
papers in Coventry, and when he could not find 
them because I had bought them to destroy them, 
he would secure them from a bookseller in Soho 
Square. 

Now I come to an unrelated incident which 
may prove interesting to many. 

There was, on June 1, 1879, at the house of a 
prominent Bonapartist near Paris, a feast in honor 
of the Prince Imperial. We spent the day gaily; 
after dinner we sang “Partant pour la Syrie,” and 
at night we had a display of fireworks in the park. 
The main pieces were Napoleonic emblems, with 
crowns. We shouted “Vive le Prince Impérial, 
Vive l’Empereur, and Vive I'Impératice.” The 
fireworks burned beautifully with the exception 
of the crowns, which remained intact. We made 
a record of this fact, which we considered as a 
sure sign of evil. 

It was not in vain. Several days later we all 
learned of the heroic death of the Prince Imperial. 
Considering the difference of time between Paris 
and the place where he was killed, we found out 
that the Prince fell dead- at the exact time the 
crowns of the fireworks refused to burn, June 


1, 1879. 


The Opal Superstiticn.....ccecceccccsvaceverens erence Lippincott’s 

There is one superstition of wide range and 
influence that is directed against one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, the opal. A man in 
my town failed in business, and what do you think 
he did? Took his opal ring into the yard and 
smashed it to pieces with a hammer! He did that 
in the nineteenth century! He ascribed his bank- 
ruptcy to that opal, and he intended neither to 
suffer such misfortune again nor to allow any 
other one to do so by inheriting or buying that 
ill-starred property. There is a reason for the 
baneful repute of this gem, or at least as much 
of a reason as you ever find for a belief like this, 
because reason and superstition are hopelessly at 
odds. Two or three centuries ago the stone was 
popular in Europe, and the jewelers of Italy were 
especially cunning in its setting. At the height 
of its popularity came the plague, which made 
havoc in Venice. It was noticed by some observ- 


ant person in that city that when a victim was at . 


the point of death, his opal, if he wore one, bright- 
ened, while after death it became dull. As this 


accession of brilliance implied a sort of malignant 
purpose or intelligence in the stone, it was charged 


with the death of its owner. It never occurred 
to the scientists of that time to turn the incident 
around the other way, and see if the patient had 
anything to do with the opal. But that was the 
way of it: the heightened fever just before death 
caused the stone to become more brilliant, and 
the chill and damp afterward dulled it. The stone 
is affected by heat—that is, some specimens are 
—hence we have a fear that has affected a source 
of wealth and a measure of human happiness; 
for does the woman live who ought not, in the 
nature of things, to rejoice in the personal adorn- 
ment of an opal? One of the most amusing in- 
stances of a trust in wrong things is reported 
from New York, where a man took an opal to a 
jeweler and asked him to sell it, as he had had 
nothing but bad luck since he owned it, his busi- 
ness ventures having failed, his children having 
suffered illness, and the Old Scratch having been 
to pay generally. The jeweler found the gem to 
be an imitation. Its falsity must have been obvious 
to everybody except the victim, because the opal 
is the one stone that has never been even pass- 
ably imitated. 

We used to read of the fairy’s lamp, the will- 
o’-the-wisp that led belated wanderers a merry 
dance through 'the wilds; but who ever sees a 
will now? I have been watching for years in 
cemeteries and marshes and all promising places, 
yet never have I so much as caught a glimpse of 
his tail. Even dreams are less regarded than they 
used to be, and the dreamers would tax patience 
if they tried to interpret them in company. Some- 
how, people do not dream as fitly and prophetically 
as they did when the souls of Richard’s victims 
stood at his bedside on Bosworth field, and when 
Marie de Medicis saw the pearls in her crown 
melt into tears. 





Sacred Fire...V. Sitilbach...intern. Archiv fiir E: thnographie (Berlin) 


For all Slavonian people, the fire of the hearth- 
stone is sacred. It never is allowed to go out; the 
family meets around it every evening. The new 
bride is brought near the hearth-stone, around 
which she walks three times. The andirons have 
often the form of symbolical animals. Among 
the Slavs of the Balkans there are many super- 
stitions about the “living fire.” This fire is made 
in the most primitive way, by the friction of two 
pieces of linden wood. 

The original system, through ordinary friction, 
being too long and too difficult, has a tendency to 
disappear. The Serbians of Occidental Mace- 
donia plant in the ground two strong oak posts; 
near the top is a circular hole through which 
can revolve with friction a stick of lindenwood. 
Alternate rotation is produced by means of a drill- 
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bow, the string of which encompasses the stick. 
“The pointed extremities of the stick become 
hot, and set fire to touchwood placed in the 
holes. 

Bulgarian shepherds affix to the trunk of a tree 
a prismatic block of linden, on which they rub 
very hard a piece of the same wood. As a rule 
they do the work in pairs, one shepherd pulling 
at one end while the other pulls at the other end. 

“Live fire” so prepared possesses magical prop- 
erties ; it preserves from epidemics. In the village 
of Setonie, at the foot of the Homolie Mountains, 
the inhabitants are in the habit of resorting to 
strange ceremonies when there is danger of an 
epidemic. They put out their fires and congregate 
at a given point, wearing their best clothes. One 
by one they go on their fours through a tunnel 
dug for the occasion. At the end of the tunnel 


the sign of the cross is made with charcoal on. 


the back of every one. Then they run home, 
each carrying embers from the “living fire” made 
by two old people of different sex. After lighting 
their fire they drink some water in which the 
embers have been thrown after being used. 

Some people are regular manufacturers of “liv- 
ing fire.” Many are wood-turners, and they use 
their turning-lathe to produce the fire, which is 
sold at four cents.’ 





In Valais,,...M. E. Courthion, ....Schweiz. Archiv. Volkskunde (Bern) 


Among the lateral valleys of Valais, the Val- 
ley of Bagne is the one which is the slowest 
to abandon former customs. Palm Sunday, the 
last Sunday in Lent, is a holiday for the children. 
The palms are replaced by twigs of juniper. The 
prettiest ones are for the children, who ornament 
them with cakes and apples. The godfathers and 
godmothers thave to furnish the cakes and apples, 
and even candies. On that day the church looks 
like a candy-store. 

February 5, feast of Saint Agatha, each couple 
brings to church to be blessed some bread which 
is divided among the family to avoid witchcraft ; 
a few handfuls of salt which is distributed to the 
cattle to save them from the will-o-wisp and the 
devil; also a spool of linen thread made in the 
house, a piece of which is used to make the linen 
and the vestments during the year. 

On holy Saturday (the day before Easter), 
the bells having remained silent during two days, 
Marie Madeleine, the biggest bell in the diocese, 
is heard when the priest strikes on the “Gloria in 
Excelsis.” Those who are not in church run to 
the nearest brook, river, torrent or spring to wash 
their hands before the bell ceases to ring; it is 
said that on that morning, at the voice of the 
great bell, running water is transformed into 
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a messenger of blessings and is particularly 
effective against warts on the hands. 

Betrothal is kept absolutely secret. Projects 
of marriage are only communicated to relatives 
during the last few days preceding the banns. To 
keep the secret to the last minute the people 
wait until dark to go to the vicarage to “inscribe” 
the banns. The fiancée seldom dares to go to 
church on the day of the first publication of the 
banns. On the day of the wedding, one or several 
members of the escort, taking advantage of the ex- 
citement of the bridegroom, hide his bride either 
in a private house or in a public building of the 
village. It would be bad manners for the bride to 
object; her intended has to find her. No one, 
unless he wants to be considered a fool, should 
help the bridegroom. 

On the last day of the carnival, when all the 
young people are celebrating, if the mothers, who 
are perforce the cooks of the day, become careless, 
an unexpected visitor sneaks into the kitchen, 
steals the dinner and hides it. If the victim is not 
married the joker eats the dinner (the last meal 
with meat before Easter); if the trick is played 
on a family, the dinner is only put away in some 
corner of the house. 

The joke is of a rather doubtful taste, but not 
to submit to it without grumbling would denote 
bad breeding. ° 

New Year greetings are worth a mention. 
Everybody tries to shout first “Good day, good 
year!” A good wisher gets up very early to 
watch from some unexpected corner the people 
with whom he had bet several drinks. In hiding 
behind a door, the framing of a window, around 
the corner of an alley or anywhere, he shouts 
his “good day, good year!” to his partner. The 
last one, if he is caught, pays for the drinks. 
Sometimes both shout at the same moment, and 
it happens also that a third party catches them 
by surprise. 





Russian Superstitions ........+++eeeseeee: Novosti (St. Petersburg) 

Human credulity is without limits, and the 
Russian “moujik” is always under the influence 
of what is marvelous. His mind is so constructed 
that if you tell him that a perfected plow is 
superior to the traditional spade he remains in- 
credulous and asserts that the plow spoils the 
ground. You offer him better seeds, he refuses 
to “lose his time” in experimenting; but if you 
tell him that the rooster of his neighbor has laid 
an egg, or that a wonderful fish has come from 
the river to make speeches, he takes your word 
for it and carries the news to the village. 

The two following stories may appear incred- 
ible, yet they are true. 
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The people of Starodoum have been doing noth- 
ing during the last few weeks but talking about an 
enormous monster which made its appearance in 
Lake Ritipson. A horrid beast, partly resembling 
an alligator and a snake, was seen some time 
ago by several “moujiks.” This beast is no bigger 
than the fist, but several “sagens” in length. The 
sensible people of that place explain this fact 
in remembering that last fall a traveling show- 
man brought to the village a few queer animals, 
among them a snake. This snake fell sick and the 
showman threw it in the lake, where it got 
well and increased in size. The low class, how- 
ever, is horrified at the recital of the extraordi- 
nary atrocities committed by his snakeship, who, 
among other things, slaughtered a hog and ate its 
meat, leaving the skin untouched on the carcass. 

The brave men of Starodoum are now hunting 
the snake with shotguns on the shore of the lake; 
but the terror is so great among the majority of 
the people that they are even afraid to bathe 
in the neighboring ponds. The unvarnished truth 
is that the owners of the lake are responsible for 
the numerous stories told about the enormous 
snake ; their idea was—and they have succeeded— 
to prevent the poachers from stealing their fish. 

The other story happened near the village of 
Proscouroff. This time it was a real “miracle,” 
duly verified by many witnesses. 


GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


One Sunday morning a little girl not quite ten 
years old, and named Eva Lessiok, came near a 
well called Krinitcha, and suddenly saw at the 
bottom a luminous crown. 

She called the neighbors to see the miracle, 
but when they came the crown disappeared and 
instead they saw in a corner of the well the 
picture of the Virgin Mary, holding the Infant 
Jesus in her arms. This fact is asserted not only 
by little Eva, but by many honorable people who 
take oath on the Holy Scriptures that they saw 
the miraculous apparition. 

The news of this miracle spread like lightning, 
and large crowds of visitors came to the place. 
The well was decorated and painted in blue, an 
altar was erected, and while orthodox pilgrims 
sing their psalms the popes make collections of 
money. 5 

Nothing can quiet the enthusiasm of the popu- 
lation. During the crop the number of pilgrims 
has diminished; many people, however, come daily 
to see the miraculous well, in which they throw 
money without counting. 

As may be supposed, the owner claims that 
the water of the miraculous well cures all kinds 
of incurable diseases. He sells the water, and 
will be rich in a short time unless some indus- 
trious neighbor discovers a not less miraculous 
well and starts a competition. 





General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


It will be difficult, for a while, to think of the 
author of The Portion of Labor and of a dozen 
other delightful books of New England life, as 
Mrs. Freeman, even though the happy event 
which made her such has been expected for sev- 
eral months. Miss Wilkins has been married to 
Dr. Charles Manning Freeman, and has gone to 
Metuchen, N. J., to live. Dr. Freeman is a 
wealthy business man. Although he was gradu- 
ated from Jefferson Medical College with high 
honors, he does not practice medicine. The two 
met on an occasion when Miss Wilkins was a 
guest at the home of Mr. Henry M. Alden, the 
Editor of Harper’s Magazine. Mrs. Freeman’s 
first volume was A Humble Romance, and -Other 
Stories; its reception was especially warm in 
England. Then followed two more volumes of 
short stories—A New England Man, and The 
Pot of Gold—with longer fictions, Jerome, A Poor 
Man; Pembroke, Madelon, Jane Field, and The 
Portion of Labor. This year Miss Wilkins also 


published a series of Understudies, 


Mr. Winston Churchill—the American—is a 
tall young fellow, with a smooth-shaven face, 
broad-shouldered but rather spare in build. He 
has been staying much of late at his house in 
New Hampshire, near Windsor, Vermont—for 
the author has to cross a State line in going to 
the post-office. Mr. Churchill has a way of well- 
nigh re-writing a story in correcting the first 
proofs. 





Booth Tarkington has a fancy for varied neck- 
ties and fancy waistcoats. Mr. Tarkington reads 
very little current fiction, preferring Thackeray, 
Dickens, Dumas and Stevenson—wherein he is 
wise. In his opinion the greatest character in 
fiction is Dickens’ Dick Swiveller. The author 
of The Gentleman from Indiana confesses that 
the scene of that story was not in the Hoosier 
State at all, the country village described being 
in reality the town of Marshall, Illinois. Of 
recent historical romances Mr. Tarkington re- 
marks: 
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I think the authors are induced by thoughts of 
great sales to write stories which they think will 
tickle the public palate in disregard of art. The 
vogue of the romantic novel is hard to explain, un- 
less it be resolved into the simple proposition that 
the public likes love stories and swash-buckling. 
Continually we are hearing apparently competent 
persons declare the popularity of the romantic 
novel is at an end, and the next week another 
romance is published and runs to the three hundred 
thousand. It has always been so since books were 
published, and I guess will continue so until human 
nature changes. Now and again somebody writes 
a masterly problem story, which distracts attention 
for the time from the romantic tale. This theme is 
followed until it is worn threadbare; then back 
goes the public to the romance.” 





Mr. Paul Leicester Ford is one of the few of 
the younger living novelists who were born with 
means, though he has out of the sales of his books 
bought land and built a house in New York and 
furnished it. 





Probably the two most prolific of living writers 
are Mr. Marion Crawford and Mr. Andrew Lang. 
It must often be a serious question with Mr. 
Crawford how to name the books that come in 
such rapid succession from his pen, though it 
must be said that his titles are usually happy. Mr. 
Lang is probably already pondering upon the color 
he will give his next fairy book, having already 
issued a red, a blue, a green, a gray, a pink, a 
violet and a yellow. 





Madam Sarah Grand’s sojourn in America is 
not setting tlie“continent afire. 





Dr. Edward Eggleston’s principal place of abode, 
though he is very fond of his old home in Madi- 
son, Indiana, is on Dunham’s Bay, Lake George, 
where is located the really wonderful library 
which he has accumulated. Doctor Eggleston’s 
books are in all languages, for having in his 
youth by unaided efforts acquired a knowledge 
of Greek, Latin and French, he promised himself 
that whenever he found anything which he want- 
ed to read, he would read it no matter in what 
language it stood, and that promise he has kept. 
His house and library form a rather curious struc- 
ture, being in fact three separate houses of field- 
stone connected by an after-thought. The sur- 
roundings are wild and beautiful, and the author, 
in spite of his gout, still takes long walks through 
the country. Doctor Eggleston’s manuscript 
looks like a Chinese puzzle, crossed, stetted and 
interlined to the verge of madness, the hand-writ- 
ing cramped and almost microscopic. This goes 
to a typewriter, and upon the receipt of a “fair 


copy,” Mr. Eggleston sets to work upon it again 
until it looks like the original, and then after the 
printers have got out a proof of the copy thus 
altered, it merely affords a groundwork for 
further changes. 





“George Douglas,” the name under which the 
author of The House with the Green Shutters 
writes, is the pseudonym of G. B. Brown, late of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 





“John Strange Winter,” who has been living for 
the last six years in Dieppe, has returned to Eng- 
land. Mrs. Stannard is the author of sixty-nine 
novels and two hundred and fifty short stories. 
She is a voluble gonversationalist, with a passion 
for old china. 





Lafcadio Hearn has had a very romantic life. 
His father was a British army surgeon and his 
mother a Greek. He was born in the Ionian 
Islands, went to France at sixteen, thence to New 
Orleans, where he remained for ten years doing 
editorial work. In ’87 he visited the West In- 
dies, and wrote of his experiences in a way which 
brought his work to the notice of lovers of style. 
Then against his wish, he went to Japan, but 
was soon reconciled, for he married a Japanese 
girl and became a lecturer at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of ‘Tokio. He appears now to have be- 
come fascinated by Japanese life and has appar- 
ently become a permanent citizen of the Flowery 
Kingdom. 





The author of those famous books for boys, 
Mr. G. A. Henty, is now seventy years old, but he 
is talking of a lecture tour which will bring him 
to this country. What crowds of juvenile readers 
would flock to hear him! 





Mr. Poultney Bigelow is soon returning, again 
to lecture at one or two of our universities. 





Seumas McManus, who two or three years ago 
came to this country, unknown, with a bag full 
of folk-stories which he peddled about, at first 
unsuccessfully, has got married, finished his wed- 
ding tour, and been received back home—Donegal 
County, Ireland—with an ovation. Mr. Mc- 
Manus’s speech replying to the felicitations of 
his friends was marked by characteristic Irish 
eloquence: 

Some years ago I went sorrowfully from our 
hills, and took the trackless westward way which, 
alas! so many thousand of our poor, brave boys 


and girls have been tearfully taking for generations 
gone. Yet, when fortune smiled, I hastened back 
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to the dear, dark hills which have cradied me, joyfully 
intent upon making my home henceforth among 
them, and the little absence only deepened in my 
soul the love of our country and love of our 
people, which, from childhood, was ever the strong- 
est feeling that flourished there. 





Exploration and travel and adventure are sup- 
posedly becoming a function of the novelist. The 
most recent example of this is H. Rider Haggard, 
who is about to invade Russia for “copy.” 





John B. Tabb, who has just published a little 
English grammar and whose name is known to 
many readers of taste as a contributor of delicate 
verse to the Atlantic, the Cosmopolitan, and other 
magazines, is the Rev. Father Tabb, a professor 
in St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Maryland. 
Nor is his chair that of English Literature; he is 
a teacher of grammar. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety years, has added to her 
remarkable labors in translation, the writing of a 
historical novel to be entitled Prince Incognito. 
Mrs. Latimer’s life has been a full and varied one. 


We published, several months ago, an account of 
her career, with a sketch of her wide acquaint- 
anceships. She has always been in the thick of 
events historical and literary, and even now round- 
ing out her years, she must needs have her share 
in supplying the demand for romantic literature. 





The appearance of Marie Corelli before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, to whom she 
lectured, has set going a number of descriptions 
of her personality. She is said to be rosy and 
pleasant looking, “with fluffy hair.” Miss Corelli 
herself is little known by the public; she has the 
greatest aversion to being made the subject of 
personal remarks, desiring to be known through 
her work alone. Her origin, her family, her re- 
ligion, are mysteries; and the gossip-loving public 
is not made acquainted: with her methods of work. 
It may be said, however, that those who have 
seen Miss Corelli in her home have found her an 
exceedingly pleasant, unpretentious person, warmly 
attached to her few friends—selected not at all for 
intellectual qualities—possibly a trifle carelessas to 
such matters as dress, and with the single vanity 
of liking to display a rather good contralto voice. 





Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


——TIt has been decided, with the approbation 

of Lady Besant and of Mr. George Meredith, 
President of the Authors’ Society, to place a 
memorial of the late Sir Walter Besant on the 
walls of the crypt of St. Paul’s. The tablet will 
be executed by Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
and will be placed next to the tablet commemorat- 
ing Charles Reade. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung has lately pub- 
lished an interesting description of the Vatican 
as a literary storehouse, ascribing praise to the 
present Pontiff for having opened the Vatican 
collections to the scholars of the world. This is 
done with the greatest liberality, though it is with 
difficulty that place can be found for all who ask 
to be accommodated in its working rooms. The 
red tape of former times has disappeared en- 
tirely, and the management is thoroughly modern 
and accommodating. Institutions for historical 
research have sprung up in the Eternal City, and 
German professors crowd French savants and 
elbow American scholars at work on the docu- 
ments. 





The Intrusions of Peggy is to be the title 
of Anthony Hope’s next novel. 
A privately printed book of lectures by Sir 








Henry Roscoe tells a story of the scientist Bunsen, 
with whom Sir Henry once traveled through 
England. They met a lady who mistook Pro- 
fessor Bunsen for his cousin, the Chevalier. 
“Have you finished your book, God in History?” 
she asked him. “No,” he replied, “my untimely 
death prevented my doing so.” 

The Academy (London) reviewing the fic- 
tion of the year past, gives a list of twelve novels 
which it esteems the best. Kim heads the list. 
Concerning our own product, the Academy re- 
marks that from this “land of literary booms 
super-eminently foolish have come two of the 
finest novels of the year. We mean The Octopus, 
by Frank Norris, and Sister Carrie, by Theodore 
Dreiser. The Academy’s plébiscite also places 
Kim at the head of the list. 

‘When the Congressional Library was opened, 
Eugene Field remarked with satisfaction that it 
contained room for two million books. Mr. Field 
mentioned the fact as an encouragment to F. 
Marion Crawford to keep right on. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s forthcoming book is to be the most am- 
bitious of his career, dealing with the struggles 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines, and introducing such 
personages as Francesca da Rimini, Count Ugo- 
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lino and Dante. The title is to be The Harvest 
of the Sword. . 

——It has become known that the late Oscar 
Wilde, while in prison, wrote an Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, and the manuscript, of 45,000 words in 
length, is in the hands of a literary executor. 
Norman Hapgood, in his Life of Washing- 
ton, talks of the Father of his Country with that 
unrestrained realism which has lately been the 
fashion in biography. Mr. Hapgood found it 
necessary to use dashes frequently in quoting 
Washington’s letters and remarks; he quotes the 
testimony of an officer to the effect that at Mon- 
mouth the General “swore until the leaves shook 
on the trees.” Washington once threw an ink- 
stand at an officer whom he was accusing of 
cowardice. When, once in the New York cam- 
paign, his men were running, the Commander- 
in-Chief threw his hat upon the ground, drew his 
sword and, firing his pistols, rode so near the 
enemy that his officers had to drag him back. 
Lovers of Stevenson are wroth over an 
attack—it is really nothing less—upon the mem- 
ory of their idol, by Mr. W. E. Henley. He 
describes Stevenson as ‘an extravagantly over- 
rated man and a pompous stylist, and devotes 
himself to exploding what he declares to be the 
elaborate myth of that charming personality. 
Henley terms Stevenson an anxious egotist, a 
tiresome Shorter Cathechist, a_ self-righteous 
beast, a miser and a consummate cad. 

It is known among their intimate friends that 
Henley expected to be Stevenson’s literary execu- 
tor and to write the biography. The two col- 
laborated in ’83 on a volume of plays and were 
close comrades. There was, however, a rift in 
the friendship at the time of Stevenson’s mar- 
riage, and in the novelist’s later years it is said 
he declined to hobnob as of old with the critic, 
who is a man of robust life and conversation, 
and of somewhat Rabelaisian wit, but’ it was not 
dreamed that Mr. Henley would indulge in so 
peevish a revenge. 

The sort of thing that goes into many 
editions in Europe is a work like that of Dr. 
Christopher Nyrop on The Kiss and its History, 
which, having passed through many thousands in 
Denmark, has been translated into German, 
Swedish and Russian. 

A new magazine devoted to the interest of 
book collectors, the Bibliographer, is to be pub- 
lished in New York by Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. The interest in America in fine books 
and antiques is very great, though of recent ori- 
gin; the unparalleled recent purchases of Mr. 
George H. Richmond, for example, indicate— 
what is not far from the fact—that Quaritch has 
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a rival here, and that he is supported by a dis- 
criminating, an enthusiastic, and a far richer 
clientéle. Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has been 
offered the editorship of the Bibliographer. 
The preface of The Ruling Passion is a 
prayer, which a too often bored public would like 
to have on the lips of many another author, and 
to which it would always utter a heartfelt Amen. 
Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story nor 
tell a story without a meaning. Make me respect 
my material so much that I dare not slight my 
work. Help me to deal very honestly with words 
and with people, because they are both alive. Show 
me that as in a river, so in writing, clearness is 
the best quality, and a little that is pure is worth 
more than much that is mixed. Teach me to see 
the local color without being blind to the inner 
light. Give me an ideal that will stand the strain 
of weaving into human stuff on the loom of the 
real. Keep me from caring more for books than 
for foiks, for art than for life. Steady me to do my 
full stint of work as well as I can, and, when that is 
done, stop me, pay what wages Thou wilt, and 
help me to say from a quiet heart a grateful Amen. 
—tThe verses beginning— 


O, Liberty, enthroned in human rights, 


written after the death of the late President, and 
published in Current Literature in November, 
were written by Mr. John C. O’Connell, city edi- 
tor of the Mobile Daily Herald. They were gen- 
erally and by us ascribed to Mr. J. J. O'Connell, 
of the New York Press. 
Mrs. E. T. Cook in Literature (London) 
tells of over-hearing the following exchange of 
amenities between two English women who were 
well-known ‘authors but who, according to the 
formula, “shall be nameless” : 
“Does Mrs. X. write well?” “Ye-es, but she does 
dress vilely.” “How old is she now?” “Well, she 
was forty till quite lately, but now that she’s just 
written the novel of the year she can’t be a day 
over twenty-five.” “I was nearly taking you for 
her; you are rather alike, but in this light I can see 
you are better looking.” “Oh, no, dear, only a 
little cleaner.” 
The bust of Richardson, by Frampton, was 
recently unveiled by Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
Signor D’Annunzio, who is not greatly 
troubled with self-depreciation, says that his new 
drama, Francesca da Rimini is “not unworthy of 
Dante’s memory.” D’Annunzio has begun work 
on a new drama which he calls Re Numa. 
Though his name may not sound familiar 
to our ears, M. Caragiale should not be offended 
nor uneasy concerning his fame; the day of Rou- 
manian literature has not come yet, that is all. 
In our progress in the studies of continental lit- . 
eratures we have barely reached Poland; Molda- 
via and Wallachia will be reached in turn. At all 
events M. Caragiale is the most celebrated dram- 
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atist of Bulgaria, but the dramatic profession 
does not appear to be highly remunerated in 
Balkan lands. 

A few weeks ago, according to the Das Echo 
(Berlin), this distinguished writer, at the close 
of the performance of one of his plays in Bucha- 
rest, being called before the curtain, delivered 
the following speech: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you very much 
for your applause, but I cannot make a living out 
of it. I have found it impossible to gain a liveli- 
hood by writing novels and dramas; therefore, 
if it is your desire to encourage literature, fur- 


nish me with the means of pursuing my work by 
patronizing the beer saloon which I have opened 
opposite the National Theater, at the sign ‘Zum 
Gambrinus.’ ” 

Das Echo adds that the audience not only vocif- 
erously applauded this sensible speech, but went 
out to give unstinted substantial encouragement 
to national literature. Since that memorable even- 
ing the place has been coining money, and its 
success has led one of Caragiale’s confréres and 
rivals to take the management of a café at the 
nearby station of Plojesti. Literature in the 
Carpathians may be expected to look up. 





Over the Wine and Walnuts 


A Humorous Absolution—Father Monsabré, 
the famous preacher of Notre Dame, Paris, whose 
fiftieth anniversary as priest has lately been cele- 
brated, is known for his wit and humor. The 
Gaulois tells the following anecdote of him. One 
day, at a most inconvenient moment, just as he 
was preparing to enter the pulpit, a lady came 
to him and, with many airs and graces, told him 
that her conscience troubled her greatly, because 
she had that morning admired herself in the 
looking-glass more than usual, thinking how very 
pretty she was. Whereupon he answered: “Go 
in peace, my child, a mistake is not a sin.” 





Quoted Against Him.—The Bishop of London 
tells a clever anecdote of a certain country curate. 
He was calling on the great lady of the village 
and introduced his newly married wife as “a poor 
thing, madame, but mine own,” whereupon ‘the 
lady looking at the curate severely replied, “Your 
wife ought to have introduced you as a ‘poorer 
thing, but my owner.’ ” 





A Way to Improve Live Stock.—Former Presi- 
dent Scott, of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
was greatly annoyed, when he first took hold of 
the road, by the claims for horses and cattle killed 
by trains on their way through Kentucky. It 
seemed as though it were not possible for a train 
to run north or south through Kentucky without 
killing either a horse or cow. And every animal 
killed, however scrawny, scrubby or miserable it 
may have been before the accident, always figured 
in the claims subsequently presented as of the 
best blood in Kentucky. “Well,” said Scott one 
day, after examining a claim, “I don’t know any- 


*Compiled from Short Stories Magazine. 


thing that improves stock in Kentucky like cross- 
ing it with a locomotive.” 





Hard on David B.—The following anecdote 
is told of David B. Hill. One of Hill’s first law- 
suits was a non-jury case in which the opposing 
counsel was one of the best attorneys in New 
York State. Hill gave a speech which lasted 
about three hours. It was such a speech as might 
be expected from a young lawyer and it was 
very trying to the Court. After he had finished 
his opponent arose and said: “May it please the 
Court, I intend to follow the example of my young 
friend and submit the case without argument.” 
Hill lost the case. 





Too Much for Him—In a small Southern 
town, a physician recommended to a patient suf- 
fering with indigestion, that he should drink hot 
water about a half hour before each meal. The 
doctor was not particular to specify the quantity 
of water, thinking his patient would understand 
that he was to take an ordinary tumblerful, where- 
as the patient, who was from the country and 
had never before heard of this very common 
remedy for dyspeptics, put his own interpretation 
on the doctor’s prescription about the time. Meet- 
ing him in town about a week later, the doctor 
inquired: “Well, Brown, how are you getting 
along with your hot water cure?” “Well Doc,” 
replied the yokel, “I tried my dog-gone best, and 
I couldn’t drink her fur but ten minutes to save 
me.” 





Too Large 4 Draft on Divine Grace-—Among 


the many good stories told of the eccentric “Par-. 


son” Brownlow, military governor of Tennessee 
during the Civil War, the following, which is 
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vouched for by a well-known Presbyterian clergy- 
man, is most characteristic of the “Parson.” Back 
in the warm days of Whiggery and Democracy, 
Brownlow was a fiery Whig as well as an ardent 
Methodist. His peculiar temperament rendered 
him a banner member of the Church Militant 
and earned for him the sobriquet of “fighting 
Parson.” On this occasion he was assisting at a 
Methodist revival service where they were hav- 
ing what the brethren termed “a refreshing sea- 
son from the Lord.” Religious fervor ran high 
and “the mourner’s bench” was crowded with 
penitents. 

An aged minister of the Democratic faith was 
leading in prayer, while “Parson” Brownlow 
from the “Amen Corner” gave the responses in 
the most approved Methodist fashion. After be- 
speaking the Lord’s mercy for the world of sin- 
ners, the heathen, and the balance of mankind, 
the preacher became more specific in his petitions. 

“Lord, convert the soul of Andrew Johnson,” 
he prayed. 

There was some hesitation in the “Parson’s” 
corner, but at length he shouted “Amen,” though 
with manifest reluctance. 

The preacher continued: 

“Lord, convert the soul of Felix Grundy.” 

Again the response from the Amen Corner 
wavered, but at last it came—in the nature of a 
concession. 

Then waxing bolder the wrestler in prayer 
cried: “Lord, if it be thy will, convert the whole 
Democratic Party !” 

The congregation was startled, and the pray- 
ing brother somewhat disconcerted to hear in 
fervent tones from the “fighting Parson”: 

“God forbid! It would bankrupt Divine grace, 
and exhaust the plan of salvation!” 





Hard on a Fellow.—It was a clear case of de- 
generation. The father, when in college, made 
an excellent record in mathematics. Twenty 
years later a son came under the teaching of 
the old professor; he was a fairly good student; 
a year later the younger son arrived. He was 
a sad case; knew absolutely nothing about the 
subject so far as the disgusted professor could 
ascertain. One day after class “Old Bill” had a 
short conference with him in regard to the work. 
In the course of the conversation the other mem- 
bers of the family were, mentioned. “Your 
father,” said the professor, “was one of my best 
scholars. Your brother was a fair student.” Here 
was the opportunity for a master stroke, a grand 
combination of humor and mathematics—and the 
luckless youth seized it. 

“Professor, it seems a case of a descending 
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series, doesn't it.” “Hum,” grunted “Old Bill,” 
“rather seems like an ass-ending (ascending) 
series,” 





The Canny Scot.—“John,” said a Scotch min- 
ister to one of his congregation, “I hope you 
hold family worship regularly.” “Ay,” said John, 
“in the time o’ year o’t.” “But what do you mean, 
John?” “Ye ken, sir, we canna see in the win- 
ter nichts.” “But John, can’t you buy candles?” 
“Weel, I could,” replied John, “but in that case 
I’m fearin’ the cost would owergang the profit.” 





Robert Ford tells us of the wife of a small 
farmer in Perthshire who went to a druggist with 
two prescriptions to be filled—one for her hus- 
band, the other for her cow. Finding she had 
not money enough to pay for both, the druggist 
asked her which one she would take. “Gie me 
the stuff for the coo,” said she, “the morn will do 
well eneuch for him, puir bodie. Gin he were 
to dee I could sune get anitheer man, but I’m no 
sure that I could sae sune get anither coo.” 





Loyal.—A certain composer abroad had an 
opera accepted, and anticipated for it a great 
success. On ‘the strength of this supposition he 
promised each of the musicians in the orchestra 
a fine supper with wine “ad libitum” at the con- 
clusion of the performance. 

To his surprise and dismay the opera at its 
premiere was a complete fiasco and was all but 
hissed off the stage. 

After all was over he returned into the orches- 
tra to collect some missing manuscript and found 
there seated one solitary musician—a trombone 
player. 

“Well, my friend,” he inquired kindly, “what 
can I do for you?” 

The musician looked at him earnestly and re- 
plied in tones of significant sincerity, “I liked it.” 





At the Other End.—A certain naval officer was 
very pompous and conceited when on duty. One 
day when he was officer of the watch and he 
could not, as usual, find anything of consequence 
to grumble about, he attempted to vent his spite 
on one of the stokers of the vessel, who was in 
the engine-room on duty. 

Going to the speaking-tube the officer yelled, 
“Is there a blithering idiot at the end of this 
tube ?” 

The reply came quick and startling, “Not at 
this end, sir!” 

The feelings of the officer as he turned away 
with a black frown can be better imagined than 
described. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


I FONE a kdicvcecscsexeress New Orleans Times Democrat 


The very obvious “search for the phrase” tends 
to make many pieces of modern fiction rather a 
labor than a pleasure to the reader—the search 
being not for the beautiful, but for the unusual 
and grotesque. This aim is seen in full flower 
in Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea and Nay. 
Here is a writer of talent and power who cannot 
move straightforward, but must needs zigzag and 
go through all sorts of contortions. He can state 
nothing plainly. His characters do not look: their 
eyes “quest.” They do not speak: they “bay,” 
they “grate,” they “snap,” they “spit,” they “sput- 
ter,” they “fume,” they “sniff.” They do not walk: 
they “pad,” or “slink,” or “shuffle,” or “lunge.” 
When a man falls, he “goes down disjunct.” An- 
other, in excitement, “jerks about like the lid 
of a boiling pot.” A nobleman’s wordy wrath 
is thus described: “As the bilge-water jets from 
a ketch when the hold is surcharged, so did the 
Marquess jet his expletives.” Instead of ges- 
ticulating, the men and women of the book 
“flack” their hands, or “splay them out,” or “pan- 
tomime with their fingers,” or “turn their mem- 
bers into marionettes.” 

The personal descriptive touches are equally 
striking. The hair of Jehane of the Fair Girdle, 
“that still wonder of ivory and gold,” is the “color 
of raw silk.” At other points of the narrative 
she is “hot-haired,” or “crocus-haired.” Further 
it is written of her: “The iris of her eyes was a 
wet gray, but ringed with black and shot with 
yellow, giving the effect of hot green; her mouth 
was of an extraordinary dark red color.” She is 
“very young, very much to be kissed, fresh and 
tall.” Other details of her charms tell of her 
“fragrant allures, soft warmth, the delicacy, nice 
luxury of her every part, the glow, the tincture, 
the throbbing fire.” An old man has “eyebrows 
like curved snowdrifts.” Queen Eleanor has “a 
trap mouth,” and becomes “incandescent” with 
hate or love. Conrad of Montferrat has “a large 
white face set as lightly as a mousetrap.” King 
Henry possesses “restless little fired eyes’— 
“burning eyes with their fuel of pain.” And 
again: “The devil of Anjou sat eating Henry’s 
eyes, and you saw him at his meal. It gave the 
man the look of a wild boar easing ‘his tusks 
against a tree, horrible, yet content to be abhorred, 
splendid, because so strong and lonely.” This 
“terrible, rooted old man” also “munches the ashes 
of charred pleasures.” Of another character it is 
written: “Bertram’s jaw was at work, mashing 
his tongue.” The same man is spoken of as “this 


unquiet sniffer of offenses, this whirled about with 
stratagems.” In a squabble over a goshawk, Rich- 
ard “pommels his brother’—John—‘into a red 
jelly.” On an occasion when Gilles de Gurdun 
was filled with impotent rage, “there was no solace 
for him but to bite. So he dashed his forearm 
into his face, and sluiced his teeth in that.” 

As for that gibbering lady, Alois of France, 
each appearance of hers seems to stir the author 
to wilder efforts of style. She comes forth first 
as “a slinking, thin girl, with the white and tragic 
face of the fool in a comedy set in black hair.” 
Then she is “that white, furtive, creeping girl, 
from whose loose hair peered forth a pair of 
haunted eyes; that drooped thing backing against 
the wall, feeling for it, flat against it, with open 
shocked mouth, astare, but seeing nothing.” On 
another occasion, as an expression of “hopeless, 
grinning misery,’ she “clenched her teeth to- 
gether and held on with frenzy, whining, grunt- 
ing, like some pounded animal.” Her “meagre 
white misery” had “a trepitant gaze like a watched 
hare’s.” . . . The scenery, naturally, is de- 
scribed in the same manner; and we have a “dis- 
consolate” landscape, and the “thrust hills of the 
Vexin,” and other eccentricities. 

Now,.if Maurice Hewlett had employed such 
phrases sparingly, some of them might have 
seemed effective. But there are more than four 
hundred pages of this excited, exaggerated style, 
and it ends by wearying the mind of the reader. 
The characters are always at the highest pitch of 
emotion—throbbing with love, bellowing with 
rage, shuddering with dread. Surely, they would 
have worn themselves to tatters in a few years; 
for they had, ‘apparently, no intervals of repose. 
So violently is the course of everyday life de- 
scribed that we have no thrills left for the scenes 
of battle, murder, and sudden death. 





Sidney Lanier........ Henry E, Shepherd......... Baltimore American 


There is a blending into harmony of the crea- 
tive and the critical faculty in the art of Sidney 
Lanier which has few analogies or parallels in 
the history of poetry. Stranger, perhaps, is the 
combination of the gift of music in its highest 
technical sense with the poetic endowment. Still, 
similar instances may be gathered from the his- 
tory of literature even in recent or contemporary 
times, when the law of specialization has held 
dominion in large degree in the sphere of art or 
zesthetics, as well as in the field of purely scientific 
and material development. William Blake and D. 
G. Rossetti are two notable illustrations; in our 
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own country Lanier supplies a third. The world 
may never see another miracle of versatility such 
as Michael Angelo, but there is a touch of healthy 
stimulation in the thought that the rigid processes 
of modern differentiation have not crushed out 
all exercise or assertion of that many-sided and 
flexible genius which displayed its power in the 
sovereign artists and poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. A phenomenon 
like Lanier is a grateful indication that the 
olden vigor and multiform artistic energy of the 
race are still potentially existent and may display 
that titanic force in diverse spheres which marked 
the spacious times of great Elizabeth, as well as 
the preceding era which saw the matured splendor 
of the Italian Renaissai:ce. If Lanier had lived 
under more genial auspices—if his entire life had 
not been an unresting struggle against the pillar 
of fire in the form of war and the pillar of cloud 
as coming over him in the guise of poverty— 
he might have achieved an eminence that would 
have placed him, ranging with his peers, among 
the supreme masters in the history of musical 
interpretation. 

His manhood was a ceaseless conflict with 
adverse environment, comparable to that of Keats, 
with whom he takes his place as one of “the 
inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” yet still one 
whose achievements, estimated in the light of 
existing conditions, accord him recognition among 
the heroes of literary history, whose fame must 
grow from more to more in the clear gaze of 
critical scrutiny, in the passionless retrospect 
which assigns to each his station due in the bright 
heavens of fame and song. It is in the blending 
of the creative and the critical faculty that his 
versatility of genius displays itself in such pure 
and radiant light. Whatever may be said in re- 
gard to his science of English verse, as savoring 
too much of the esoteric and the technical in its 
aim and method, its subtlety of interpretation and 
its critical attainment in the entire range of poeti- 
cal development cannot be called in question by 
the most caviling or disingenuous commentator. 
The future evolution of poetry as an art alone 
can determine the merit of his theory from the 
standpoint of practical availability or adaptation, 
but, as an exhibition of rare intuitive power, as 
well as rich and affluent culture in the sphere of 
rhythm, it is flawless and unassailable. 

The pathos of Lanier’s life is almost irresistible. 
In this regard the story of Keats or Hood does 
not surpass it. One of the foremost masters of 


the age in two of its principal art phases, he 
passed over our cold and undiscerning day, like 
the poet’s summer cloud, without our special won- 


der. 


There is a strange sadness mingled with the 
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pleasure that animates us as we render this feeble 
and imperfect tribute to his name and memory. 
“For the deed’s sake have we done the deed.” 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.” 
It may be that his subtilizing genjus will never 
receive its fair guerdon in this world of ours, in 
whose increasing purpose, spiritual aims, aspira- 
tions and ideals have so slight a recognition and 
arouse so rare and imperfect a sympathy. At all 
events, we are grateful that an opportunity has 
been vouchsafed to bear our feeble but loving 
testimony to our own poet, associated with us not 
in the ranges of art alone, but in community of 
sentiment, harmony of tradition, and in all those 
strong, abiding sympathies, transmitted through 


the centuries, to which a thousand memofi § call Ao 
In our own world “his soul was like a sfar and ¢ >. 


dwelt apart.” In the heavens of poetry he ranges 
with his peers “among the first by the throne.” 
No more discriminating exhibition of critical in- 
sight has been witnessed in our literature than 
Lanier’s lectures upon the development of per- 
sonality as illustrated in the novel. The critic 
clearness of his eye extends through all the muse’s 
walks. They embody the last utterances of a rare 
and radiant genius upon the conscious verge of 
its own passing into the congenial fellowship of 
those who look eye to eye on knowledge, and who 
have reaped the flower and the fruit of that which 
in us was the mere germ or seed, in the spiritual 
as in the natural sphere not quickened into life 
except it die. As the tongues of dying men en- 
force sweet harmony, so a potent and melancholy 
charm will forever associate itself with these final 
utterances of Sidney Lanier: 
Thy spirit ere our fatal loss 
Did ever rise from high to higher; 
As mounts the heavenward altar-fire, 
As flies the lighter through the gross. 

Much has been said and written in regard to 
the apathy and indifference of the South in so 
far as its own men of light and leading in litera- 
ture and scholarship are concerned. There is an 
element of truth in the charge which no candid 
or discerning mind will attempt to controvert or 
gainsay. The entire active life of Lanier was a 
breasting the blows of circumstance and grappling 
with his evil star. Timrod in his dying hours 
declared that he would give every line he had 
written for $100 in hand. Still, this lamentable 
lack of literary appreciation is not characteristic 
of the South alone. The creations of genius which 
hold oblivion at bay are in rare and conspicuous 
instances only those which have enriched or even 
nourished their creators. Spenser, Milton, Keats 
are abiding illustrations of the far-reaching truth. 


’ The ephemeral romancer, the comet of a season, 
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reaps a financial harvest, of which the author of 
the Principia or the expounder of the laws of 
planetary revolution who thought the thoughts of 
God would never have dreamed. 

With our own city the last years of Lanier’s 
life were intimately associated. He was the sin- 
gle instance of pure literary genius in any form, 
however temporary or transient, which has been 
identified with the fortunes and the fame of our 
local university. It was under its auspices that 
the series of lectures to which reference has 
been made were delivered, during his days of 
fast-ebbing life. The institution itself exerted 
no stimulating influence upon the finely touched 
spirit of our Southern poet, for it had developed 
the rich measure of its potentialities before it 
had come into being, and he merely reflected the 
brilliance of his genius upon its dawning era and 
its early and unrepeated essays in the fresh woods 
and pastures new of pure literature. 

Our poet passed to his rest in the mountains of 
North Carolina in the autumn of 1881. Those 
who recall the strange, mystic poem, A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral, will recognize the graceful ap- 
propriateness of his surroundings in the contact 
with death, for the grammarian of Browning is 
not the petrific philologist of the modern world, 
but the versatile genius of the Renaissance, the 
type illustrated in Sadoletto and Bembo, the wor- 
ship of beauty in language as revealed in form 
—the poetry rather than the mechanism of 


speech. 


The Poetry of William Blake ........c0cseeeveees Academy (London) 


It is on the threshold of that most formal of all 
literary portals—the portal giving access to the 
over-perfumed chambers and artificial parterres 
of the eighteenth century—that we encounter the 
unique and arresting personality of William 
Blake. He flashes across an age of barren fact 
and arid minutiz, the lighting of an extraordinary 
imagination. His faith burns with splendid in- 
tensity in the dry air of universal skepticism. 
While others labor with sterile assiduity in the 
schools of style, he is inspired with words direct 
from heaven! and over the eighteenth century 
litter of “puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet- 
doux,” his child-songs float, buoyant and radiant 
as sunlit thistledown on a rhythmic wind. 

At every point his genius clashes with the con- 
ventions of his time; he bears kinship in sim- 
plicity of symbol and magnificent concreteness 
of vision to the Dreamer of Revelation; he is 
brother to Chaucer in freshness of outlook and 
joy of heart; and Mr. Swinburne links his name 
with the noblest interpreter of the modern demo- 
cratic spirit, drawing a parallel between Blake 


and Walt Whitman in common sweetness of per- 
sonality and bold outspokenness of view. 

For such range and intensity of vision as his, 
one medium in art was insufficient; and his draw- 
ings are as vital as his poems. It is only by 
doing violence that we dissever the text of his 
Lyrics from the lovely designs wherein he set 
them—designs wherein, to quote Mr. Swinburne, 
“herb and stem break into grace of shape and 
blossoming form, and the branch work is full of 
little flames and flowers, catching as it were from 
the verse enclosed the fragrant heat and delicate 
sound they seem to give back.” 

Blake’s extraordinary originality of mind is 
manifested even in the manner of producing his 
books: his own hand printed and engraved them 
by a method all his own. In all things he stands 
without precursor or successor, absolutely alone; 
his precise and politic age neglected and misun- 
derstood him, and still much remains that is 
obscure, both in his life and in his work. Yet 
the simplest and the tenderest child-notes that 
have ever found their way into verse come to us 
out of his Songs of Innocence. They are full of 
the joy of the child, of the happy faith of the 
child. In reading them we seem to understand 
something of the ancient teaching that set the 
child above the wisest of men; and all the old 
forgotten beauty of aspiration after “Mercy, pity, 
peace, and love,” comes back with a new light. 
Blake’s Lyrics have the quality of absolute spon- 
taneity, and beside them the most child-like of 
song is apt to appear stilted and self-conscious. 
His simplicity of phrase is never the result of 
paucity of thought; rather it reveals the closest 
and most loving understanding of children and 
animals—that insight that Thomas 4 Kempis tells 
us is born of purity. The mind that was filled 
with such tenderness for the lamb, included the 
comprehension of the tiger, and bent into shape 
that poem magnificent for might and restraint: 

Tiger, tiger burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Framed thy fearful symmetry? 
As faith and love were the corner-stones of 
Blake’s creed, so doubt and cruelty he regarded 
as the two most heinous offenses against heaven. 

If the sun and moon should doubt 

They’d immediately go out, 
he says in Auguries of Innocence, a poem regard- 
ed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti as “one of Blake’s 
noblest performances,” and by Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett as “little remote from nonsense.” , 

It is to be noted that many of Blake’s poems 
were composed in early youth. The Poetical 
Sketches, written between the ages of twelve and 
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twenty, contain some of his most perfect work, 
and are, according to Dr. Richard Garnett, “little 
short of miraculous.” Take this verse from To 
Spring: ‘ 

Come o’er the Eastern hills and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us taste 

Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our love-sick land that mourns for thee. 
Here we have all that goes to make up beauty; 
perfect form, music, and image; and that elusive 
light and color that defies analysis, but that is 
felt to be the very essence of poetry. We give 
some other lovely lines from To the Evening 
Star: 

Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. 

It is not easy to realize that the Blake of the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience is also the 
Blake of the Prophetic Writings—works of so 
obscure a meaning that the most patient of in- 
vestigators have found them hard to decipher. 
On consideration, simplicity is not, after all, so 
remote from mysticism. It is the men of simplest 
life and soul that have been the greatest dream- 
ers, and the truths most unapprehendable have 
had the simplest objects for symbols. The thistle- 
down holds within its wings the possibility of 
groping roots, that dream of purple color even in 
the dark earth. From childhood upward, Blake 
was a seer of visions. The step from a visionary 
to a mystic is not a long one. Behind this mate- 
rial world of appearances, Blake saw the spirit- 
world, which he conceived to be the reality. Out- 
ward vision he counted a snare, and the inner 
vision alone to be trusted: 

We are led to believe a lie 

When we see with, not through the eye, 
he says in one place: and in another: “I assert 
for myself that I do not behold the outward crea- 
tion, and that to me it is hindrance and not 
action.” Nevertheless, he was bound of neces- 
sity to use material symbols as the only medium 
of expressing his huge abstract conceptions: and 
yet on his own statement he finally lost sense of 
the value of the images he employed. Hence 
the resultant confusion. 

Traces of mysticism are discoverable even in 
the earlier works. There is the faint light of 
another world showing through in this verse 
from The Little Black Boy: 

And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 

Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 

In the Songs of Experience there lives one of 
the most haunting abstractions in literature. The 


Ii! 


lines are in the invocation to earth, and are 
among the most beautiful that Blake has written: 


Hear the voice of the Bard 

Who present, past, and future sees; 
Whose ears have heard 
Thy Holy Word 

That walked among the ancient trees; 


Calling the lapsed soul, 

And weeping in the evening dew; 
That might control 
The starry pole 

And fallen, fallen light renew! 


This exquisite personification was the forerunner 
of the uncouth hieroglyphs that figure in the Pro- 
phetic Writings. It should be said, however, that 
these books contain isolated passages of great 
beauty; and that The Book of Thel, in particular, 
despite the differences of commentators, is easy. 
of interpretation. This poem may appeal to those 
—if there be any such—to whom The Songs of 
Innocence appear somewhat trivial, and who are 
repelled by the obscurity of the later work. Thel’s 
address to the lily of the valley is memorable, 
not so much for grace and delicacy as for the in- 
timate revelation of an exquisite flower-soul. 
Chaucer’s daisy alone is worthy to stand beside it: 


Thel answered: 
ful valley, 

Giving to those that cannot crave, the voiceless, 
the o’ertired, 

Thy breath doth nourish the innocent lamb; he 
smells thy milky garments, 

He crops thy flowers, while thou sittest smiling in 
his face. 


“O thou little virgin of the peace- 


Limits of space, unfortunately, prevent mention 
being made of more than one other passage from 
the Prophetic Writings. The description of the 
lark in Milton gives Blake a not unworthy place 
beside the lovers of that most favored bird: 


He leads the choir of day; trill, trill, trill, trill: 

Mounting upon the wings of light into the great 
expanse; 

Re-echoing against the lovely blue and the shining 
heavenly shell; 

His little throat labors 
feather 

On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the 
effluence divine. 


with inspiration; every 


With this passage we may fittingly close; taken 
symbolically, it is not inapplicable to Blake him- 
self. “Trill, trill, trill, trill,” stands for the very 
notes of his joyous child-songs; few poets can 
lay claim to a more genuine inspiration; and no 
one poet combined as he did the warm love for the 
meanest of earth-things—the worm, the pebble, 
the clod of clay—with the same capacity for soar- 
ing into the infinite abstractions of the empyrean. 
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Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast fading year; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 
Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here! 

Let sinn’d against, and sinning, 
Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now— 
Be links no longer broken; 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the Holly Bough. 


Ye who have loved each other, 
Sister and friend and brother, 
In this fast fading year: 
Mother, and sire, and child, 
Young man, and maiden mild, 
Come gather here; 

And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shail ponder 

Each past tinbroken vow. 

Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing, 
Under the Holly Bough. 


Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness 
In the fast fading year, 

Ye with o’erburden’d mind, 
Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here. 

Let not the useless sorrow, 
Pursue you night and morrow. 
If e’er you hoped, hope now— 
Take heart—uncloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces 
Under the Holly Bough. 


The Roce and the Gauntlet... ccccccccccccececsoseces. John Sterling 


Low spake the knight to the peasant girl, 

“T tell thee sooth, I am belted earl; 

Fly with me from this garden small, 

And thou shalt sit in my castle’s hall; 

Thou shalt have pomp and wealth and pleasure, 
Joys beyond thy fancy’s measure. 

Here with my sword and horse I stand, 

To bear thee away to my distant land. 
Take, thou fairest, this full-blown rose, 

A token of love that as ripely blows.” 


With his glove of stee] he plucked the token, 

But it fell from his gauntlet, crushed and broken. 

The maiden exclaimed: “Thou seest, sir knight, 

Thy fingers of iron can only smite, 

And like the rose thou hast torn and scattered, 

I in thy grasp would be wrecked and shattered.” 

She trembled and blushed, and her glances fell; 

But she turned from the knight and said “Fare- 
well!” 

“Not so,” he cried, “will I lose my prize; 

I heed not thy words, but I read thine eyes.” 


He lifted her up in his grasp of steel, 
And he mounted and spurred with furious heel; 
But her cry drew forth her hoary sire, 
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Who snatched his bow from above the fire; 
Swift from the valley the warrior fled, 

Swifter the bolt of the cross-bow sped, 

And the weight that pressed on the fleet-foot horse 
Was the living man and the woman’s corse. 


That morning the rose was bright of hue; 
That morning the maiden was fair to view; 
But the evening sun its beauty shed 

On the withered leaves and the maiden dead. 


I nk os skein cccsiessecdecesss John Godfrey Saxe 


A strolling preacher, once upon a time, 
Addressed a congregation rather slim 
In numbers, yet his subject was sublime. 
(Twas Charity); sonorous was the hymn; 
Fervent _ prayer, and though the house was 
small, 
He pounded lustily the Sacred Word, 
And preached an hour as loud as he could bawl, 
As one who meant the Gospel should be heard. 
And now, behold, the preacher’s hat is sent 
Among the pews for customary pence, 
But soon returns as empty as it went! 
Whereat, low bowing to the audience, 
He said: “My preaching is not all in vain; 
Thank God! I’ve got my beaver back again!” 


PE ccciadicnseneresapeosstrepeubecsceen Thomas Campbell 
Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part, ° 


I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight, 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamed of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou did’st shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign! 


And when its mellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet ‘untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 
The first made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 
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Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme. 


The earth to thee her increase yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When, glittering in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down! 


As fresh in yon horizon’s dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy beam. 


For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebounds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 


Love's Farewell....... i sidhdeeseccakebaRemeniEee Michael Drayton 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part, 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands forever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes— 

—Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him 


over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover! 
DO iicibvttintnidcsddecatinicdes Henry Wadsworth Longfellow* 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mourning for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not ke comforted. 


Let us be patient! Those severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death! 


She is not dead—the child of our affection, 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ Himself doth rule. 


*Printed by request. 
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In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embrace we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace, 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 


If 1 Should Die To-Night.......0.cc000 seeeecscess Belle Eugenia Smith 


If I should die to-night 

My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 

And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress; 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night 

My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more to 
me, 

Recalling other days remorsefully; 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 

Would look upon me as of yore, percharice, 

And soften in the old familiar way, 

For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay? 

So I might rest, forgiven of all to-night. 


O, friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow; 
The way is lonely—let me feel them now. 

Think gently of me; I am travel-worn; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn; 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


The love of a man for a 
woman he thinks he loves, 
and for another woman whom he does not know 
he really loves, with a psychological working out 
of the situation, is the study of Paul Bourget’s 
The Screen.1 The style is the style of an essay- 
ist, cold, keen, analytic. Passion and intensity are 
little in evidence. Instead there is an acute analy- 
Sis of emotion and a charming purity of style. 
The book will not appeal to the readers of popu- 
lar literature any more than did Cosmopolis, but 
amid this latter-day waste it will prove an oasis 
to those readers who cherish art and truth. 

In A Nest of Linnets,? Mr. 
Moore returns to the fields of 
former delight and success. Once again we walk 
with Dr. Johnson and Horace Walpole and Mrs. 
Thrale and Mrs. Abington. The hero is one 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the heroine a Miss 
Betsy Lindley. The story is virtually made of 
the combined stories found in The School for 
Scandal and The Rivals, even as A Jessamy Bride 
was made of the plot of She Stoops to Con- 
quer. It is a delightful, charming picture of the 
times and its people. Only the age was one of 
cleverness—awful cleverness—when the judge de- 
livered sentence in the form of an epigram and 
milady’s heart was worn as her patch, according 
to fashion. This cleverness was at once the charm 
and frailty of the age, as it is likewise of Mr. 
Moore’s story. For while it pleases and delights, 
it never moves. None the less it is more than 
worth while. 


By Paul Bourget 


A Story ofa Song-Bird 


‘ Says Mr. Andrew Long 
Concerning the Good People ; the introduction to the 
Violet Fairy Book*: “These stories are as old 
as anything that men have invented. They are 
narrated by naked savage women to naked savage 
children. They have heen inherited by our ear- 
liest civilized ancestors, who really believed that 
beasts and trees and stones can talk if they choose, 
and behave kindly or unkindly. The stories are 
full of the oldest ideas of the ages when science 
did not exist, and magic took the place of science.” 

It is just for this reason that fairy stories have 
a perennial charm. Time does not dim them nor 
age stale them; Mr. Lang’s new collection serves 


1The Screen. Paul Bourget. J. F. Taylor & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

2A Nest of Linnets. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

’The Violet Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. With numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


to verify this. Nor is the mind alone pleased: 
there is food for the eye also. For absolute beauty 
of coloring nothing could be finer than some of 
H. J. Ford’s illustrations. Mr. Lang has written 
delightful essays and poems, but the present and 
future generations will thank him most for his 
fairy books of many climes and many colors. 

Out of the Swedish comes another series of 
tales! of a similar character, by Anna Wahlen- 
berg. These are more national and less diverse 
in kind than are Mr. Lang’s, but are nevertheless 
pleasing. The illustrating, by Miss Armstrong, 
is again delightful and really artistic. Of like 
charm and spirit is Carmen Sylva’s A Real 
Queen’s Fairy Book,? a theme in which the royal 
authoress is always at home. In the Fairy Land 
of. America,? Herbert Quick touches the magic 
wand to our own land and conjures up an Indian 
spirit. The Chinese Boy and Girl* show how 
universal and similar child games and nature are. 

Mr, Howells and the One cannot always agree 
Heroines with Mr. Howells: some- 
times one almost rebels at his realistic tendencies; 
but rarely, if ever, does one cease to admire him. 
All this is peculiarly applicable in the case of Mr. 
Howells’s' discussion of the Heroines of Fiction.® 
Often the reader finds himself in a state of re- 
bellion: oftener he finds that the fur of one of his 
pet hobbies has been rubbed the wrong way. But 
after the reading is all over he feels as if he had 
spent a delightful evening in the company of a 
true host, some of whose opinions he has dis- 
agreed with, but the taste of whose rich old wine 
is still upon his lips. This means that Mr. 
Howells has been at his best. 

Mr. Fox’s new book® on life in Kentucky is 
more serious in character than his former ones. 
It also lacks sadly the color and beauty of such 
a tale as The Purple Rhododendron. The work 





1Swedish Fairy Tales. By Anna Wahlenberg. 
Translated by Axel Wahlenberg. Illustrated by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. - 

2A Real Queen’s Fairy Book. By Carmen Sylva. 
Translated by Miss Edith Hopkirk. Illustrated 
hy Nelson and A. Garth Jones. Davis & Co., 
Chicago. 

3In the Fairyland of America. A Tale of the 
Pukwudjies, by Herbert Quick. Illustrated by E. 
W. Deming. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 

4The Chinese Boy and Girl. By Isaac Tavlor 
Headland. Fleming H. Revell Co.. New York. 

5Heroines of Fiction. By W. D. Howells. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. 

6Blwe Grass and Rhododendron. By John Fox, 
Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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might almost be called photographic. It is but 
a single step removed from the essay. Its appeal 
rests entirely upon whatever fascination the life 
depicted may have for the reader and upon the 
author’s skill—which is not wanting. 

The only possible “raisons d’étre” for a new 
biography upon a man who has had several biog- 
raphers are the discovery of new material, or of 
new theories in regard to his work, or the desire 
to give in more compact, simple and compre- 
hensive form all that is known concerning the 
man. Mr. W. J. Henderson must rely almost 
entirely upon this last reason for a pretext for 
his life of Wagner. From that standpoint, from 
the standpoint of giving a knowledge of the life, 
the ideals, and the work of the great musician in 
concise, pleasing form, he has succeeded admir- 
ably. One may feel sure of getting all the facts 
known concerning Richard Wagner, both of his 
life and his operas, from Mr. Henderson’s biog- 


raphy. 
In Culture and Restraint,? 
A Thoughtful Essay = =The Rev. Hugh Black, 
who will be recalled as the author of Friend- 
ship, has given us a remarkable study of a 
question which cannot fail to exercise the minds 
of many earnest men and women. His concep- 
tion is that one of two principles is at work in 
the minds of those who have aspirations after the 
highest nobility of human nature. One is that of 
enjoying life to the full, in physical vigor, in art, 
literature, science and every other field of knowl- 
edge which affords the sensuous joy of being; the 
other is that of self-denial, restraining one’s self 
from that joyous feeling of freedom which the 
vigor of life and the visions of beauty and knowl- 
edge raise within us. Mr. Black uses several 
expressions for these principles—Hellenism and 
Hebraism, the Aésthetical Idea and the Ascetic 
Idea, Culture and Restraint—and the very names 
suggest the reason why this eminent divine has 
undertaken the subject—the absence of the Chris- 
tian religion from the motives of one, and the 
nominal presence of it, at least, in the other. He 
seeks to show that without religion culture fails 
in its object, and that when restraint adopts the 
ascetic ideal of the monk and hermit and refuses 
to recognize religion as sanctifying culture, it 
also fails to attain Christ-like perfection. And to 
Mr. Black the perfect man is the most Christ-like. 
The scheme of the work is simple but complete. 
Mr. Black first of all clears the ground and sets 





1Richard Wagner. His Life and His Dramas. 
By W. J. Henderson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. aint 

*Culture and Restraint. By the Rev. Hugh 
Black. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 


before us the two opposing principles. He then 
considers the meaning of culture, the defects of 
its ideal, its substitution for a religion, and the 
man produced by its unalloyed influence on soul 
and spirit. He next deals with asceticism, its 
ideal, origin, failures, the standard it produced 
in medizval saints. From this he proceeds to 
show the futility of subjecting the soul, which is 
inseparable from the body during life, to rules 
affecting that soul through that body, rather than 
rules affecting the body through the soul. He 
next proves that Christ neither enjoined nor prac- 
tised asceticism as conceived by its devotees; and 
finally he gives a Christian solution of the diffi- 
culty of combining culture with the morality and 
spirituality of faith in Christ Jesus. 

To say that the subject is ably treated is to say 

the least that can be said. To say that the book 
often rises to heights of -warm, inspiring and 
cogent reasoning is meager praise. In commend- 
ing it to the notice of all aspiring minds whose 
chief aim is to “walk surefootedly in this life,” 
we can only say that when once taken up it will 
long remain near at hand as a source of counsel 
and inspiration. 
Of an unusual character and 
interest is Miss Montrésor’s 
story, The Alien.1_ Be it said in the first place 
that the book possesses undoubted strength and 
real merit, and that it is a book of serious intent 
and conscientious workmanship. It has its de- 
fects too, the main one being the continued use of 
fanciful premonitions and trap-door appearances, 
a characteristic which certainly detracts from the 
merits of a tale of this kind. Moreover, it lacks 
a sympathetic appeal. But beyond these flaws, 
which in light of absolute worth are really small, 
there is much praise to be given. 

The most peculiar thing about this “story of 
middle age” is that it entirely lacks the element 
of romance. From cover to cover there is not 
a single love-scene, and the only kiss—and that 
not a kiss of love—is a death-bed kiss. This 
fact becomes startling when one discovers that 
every character of the story has had an “affaire 
du cceur” at one time in his or her life. 

The thesis that Miss Montrésor has attempted 
to work out is very well stated in the quotation 
upon the first page: “Brother, where two fight the 
strongest wins, and truth and love are strength.” 
It is almost an Ibsen play written in novel form. 
It begins in the fifth act, as it were, and it ends 
—well, it ends as things end in reality, not alto- 
gether happily and with finality. It is a picture 


Noteworthy Books 





1The Alien. A Story of Middle Age. By F. F. 
Montrésor. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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of some years in the lives of four grown-up peo- - 


ple who have passed the hey-day of romance. It 
is strong, it is almost stern; it is real, it is true. 

Art and truth have combined in Mr. Herrick’s 
The Real World,! and the result is, if not a mas- 
terpiece, a work of greatness and of loftiness. 
There is a remembrance of Thackeray in Mr. 
Herrick’s writing, both in the exquisite portrayal 
of character and in the style. But the later man 
is more pleasant, more genial, far more optimis- 
tic. He realizes the frailty and narrowness of life 
and human nature, but he does not sneer at it nor 
grow cynical over it as Thackeray had a tendency 
to do. And, sacrilegeous though it sound, The 
Real World is not unworthy to be mentioned in 
company with Vanity Fair. 

The above comparison suggests another be- 
tween M. Imlay Taylor and Hawthorne. Anne 
Scarlett? is a story that both in name and in plot 
almost forces the reader to recall The Scarlet 
Letter. And the modern writer does not come 
out of the comparison with much honor. Beside 
Hester Prynne and the Reverend Mr. Dimmes- 


1The Real World. By Robert Herrick. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


2Anne Scarlett. By M. Imlay Taylor. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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dale, Anne Scarlett and Master Yule are auto- 
matic puppets to be pinched for a cry and pulled 
for a laugh. The theme is melodramatic and 
almost incoherent. It is the bathos of The Scarlet 
Letter. 

In the Great White Way,? Mr. Albert Bigelow 
Paine takes a fling at the modern inventions and 
theories. His shipload of people go in search of 
the South Pole, armed with food lozenges, a 
dirigible balloon, a system of wireless telephony, 
and a number of electrical contrivances. Very 
charming and delightful is this story and its 
characters, who, even amid the most absurd sur- 
roundings, possess reality and veracity. The real 
estate dealer and his daughter, the old negro 
servant and young dreamer are all delightfully 
real and true. Throughout the book there is a 
most refreshing flow of humor. As a piece of 
fiction this book is written with a skill that en- 
titles it to be ranked high. As a satire it will 
stand the test of comparison with the best in the 
English language. 

Following is a list of books received at this 
office between the tenth of November and the 
tenth of December: 
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Among the 


The emancipation of woman has been con- 
sidered by a large number of one sex and almost 
the entire number of the other sex as one of the 
“living issues of the day.” In the Atlantic of this 
month there is an able and sensible discussion of 
the subject by William M. Salter. Under the 
title of What Is the Real Emancipation of Wom- 
an? the author remarks: 


Woman is coming to believe herself a person. She 
is coming to have a sense of her essential humaa- 
ity,—that she is to be something and to do some- 
thing in the world, besides waiting on other people. 
Of old, a trader, a man of business, was nobody; 
there were times when people of this class could 
almost be plucked at will. Down to very recent 
times, the workingman was nobody, and he more or 
less contentedly accepted his inferior place. Now 
woman is beginning to rise out of the half-uncon- 
scious, halt-servile state in which she has lived 
so long. The spirit of the modern age which is 
working such wonderful transformations among 
the sons of men is touching, as with a fairy wand, 
the daughters also, and awakening them out of 
their sleep. I look on the woman’s movement in 
this spiritual light. There may be license in it, 
and to this extent there will be temporary evil 
from it, but at bottom it is due to an ill-defined 
sense that woman is not what she might be and 
ought to be,—a sense that her life might be vastly 
more significant, that she might be a far more 
valuable member of the race than is at present 
the case. 





Tracing woman throughout her new field of ac- 
tivities, through the rdles she is beginning to play 
in political and financial life, Mr. Salter finds a 
great deal of encouragement. The following may 
be taken as a summary of his opinion on the 
question: 


Yes, above all, woman needs to be emancipated 
by the uplifting power of a moral purpose. This 
is her safeguard in her new relation, just as it is 
always man’s safeguard. He may go shipwreck 
without a steadying aim, without scruples, without 
religion; so may she. The emancipation that con- 
sists in the mere throwing off restraints may be 
fatal to him, and the same may be fatal to her. 
“The right to rebellion,” said George Eliot, “is the 
right to seek a higher rule, and not to wander in 
mere lawlessness.” Let a woman remember the 
sentiment of that, and though she may go far from 
the beaten track, she cannot go far wrong. Let her 
thought be, not what do I want to do or be, not 
what must I do or be, but what would it be right 
for me to do or be, taking for her standard the 
wide and permanent good of the race, and she may 
err in judgment, but she will never sin. Following 
one’s heart is of uncertain value. Following duty, 
or whatever is consistent with duty, or if not duty 
as commonly understood, then duty as more per- 
fectly conceived, but always duty, and not mere 
inclination and pleasure,—this is the way of safety, 
this the higher liberty. 
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Magazines 


Of especial interest just at present is Mr. Brad- 

ford Torrey’s appreciation of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. It is a good thing to have in mind when 
reading Mr. Henley’s recent attack. Of similar 
character are Southey’s Letters. Other articles 
that have both charm and value are Divination by 
Statistics and On Reading the Atlantic Cheer- 
fully. 
America is growing so vast and withal so 
quickly amid its vastness that it requires a pause 
even to conceive its greatness. Stupendous under- 
takings which ten years ago would have been 
considered the merest vagaries of a dreamer, 
to-day pass unnoticed or with little surprise. The 
tunnelling of a river, the interlacing of a city 
with a network of underground railways, expendi- 
tures of millions upon millions have become daily 
occurrences. Nothing gives a better view of this 
than the building at Groton, Conn., of what are 
to be two of the largest ships afloat. Two years 
ago there was not even a shipyard at the place. 
Next spring the two immense hulls will be floated. 
Mr. Arthur Goodrich thus describes the boats, 
which are designed for Asiatic trade, in the 
World’s Work: 


Forty-five cargo winches will feed its maw 
through twice as many hatches as the Celtic con- 
tains. Each can carry 400 head of cattle, 5,000 tons 
of coal and 8,000 tons of water. An entire locomo- 
tive can be shipped ready to run out on sume 
Oriental railway; 1,500 passengers can be accommo- 
dateua—I50 first-class, 150 second-class, 200 third- 
class and 1,000 steerage—besides a crew Ol 300. 
‘Lhe arrangement oi classes will in a measure divide 
the American passengers irom the Asiatics. Turned 
into an army transport, each ship could carry ten 
iull regiments and guns, trom an eight-inch down. 
‘they will be thirty per cent. stronger than any 
boats now afloat, encased as they are in a hutl 
of steel everywhere three inches thick. They are 
being built tor stability rather than for speed, 
but their tripie-expansion engines, taking steam 
from water-tube boilers aggregating 12,000 horse 
power, will drive them through tog or tair weather 
at an average speed of iourteen knots. Any three 
of their four boiler rooms, each containing four 
boilers, will give adequate propelling power, so 
that the disabling of a boiler or two will not in any 
way retard the ship’s speed. Governors on the 
engines hold them absolutely safe. The prepara- 
tions that are being made to care for both passen- 
gers and freight are extended to the smallest de- 
tails. All the state-rooms of the boats will be on 
the outside, and will be perfectly ventilated. The 
air will be thoroughly cooled in summer and heated 
in winter. The furnishings of the parts of the boats 
occupied by the passengers will rank with those 
of the fast Atlantic passenger ships. Twenty-five 
miles of electric wiring will furnish all the power 
used except that of the main engine, as well as the 
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lighting. Refrigerating machinery will make it 
possible to: deliver fruit in Japan or Hong Kong 
in the condition it was in when it was shipped. The 
ugly, black, noisy hulls on the ways at Groton, 
pounded and torn by a thousand workmen, will 
grow up into things of majestic beauty, of un- 
daunted strength that will bear the strain of rough 
gales and running seas, throbbing forces which 
will help to blend old civilizations with the new, 
to make a path to new progress for each. 

In the Pan-American Conference now in ses- 
sion at the City of Mexico, Oscar King Davis 
has found a subject which is of greatest promi- 
nence, and indeed of greatest curiosity to-day. 
Mr. Davis thus characterizes the Conference: 


A “closer Pan-Americanism” is in the minds of 
the delegates to this conference. A brief talk with 
them as you meet them now and then leaves you 
with the belief that great things are to be accom- 
plished here. But when specific action comes there 
begins to be a vagueness that somehow falls short 
of satisfaction. Both dreamers and practical men 
have come to the Pan-American Conference. Two 
brilliant dreams have found much favor: arbitra- 
tion and reciprocity. These recur in varying forms, 
sometimes leaning more and sometimes less to the 
practical. Meantime the practical men—our own 
delegates among the best of them—are striving 
for those apparently minor things which will be 
the beginnings of a “closer Pan-Americanism” that 
may develop into something more nearly approxi- 
mating the ideals of the dreamers. 

Enough matter has been submitted to the dele- 
gates this first month of the conference to show 
what the uppermost thought and hope of most of 
the delegations is. First of all is the hope of some 
plan which will lead to increased resort to arbitra- 
tion of international differences, if, indeed, it does 
not lead to a general adoption of that peaceful plan. 
Linked closely with this is the wish for the estab- 
lishment of a court of claims, or international 
tribunal of equity, as the Americans prefer to call 
it, which shall determine the claims of citizens of 
one country against the government of another. In 
the minds of the delegates from Mexico this sub- 
ject is of such a broad possibility that they pro- 
pose that the court to be established shall have 
power to hear and determine claims of nation 
against nation. That is little less than arbitra- 
tion pure and simple. 


Of varied character and appeal is this 
month’s Pearson’s. In fiction there are several 
thrilling romances, the most noteworthy of which 
is a genuine Hindu story written by a genuine 
Hindu, A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh. A delightful 
picture of life among the ants is found in For- 
mica’s Busy Day: 

Formica was a member of that branch of her 
race known as the “Lasius flavus” in the scientific 
world, and as the field-ant out of it; and it was one 
of her busy days. In addition to the building of 
roads and the excavation of tunnels in the necessary 
enlargement of the home establishment for the 
rapidly increasing family, there was the harvest to 
be garnered, the children to be attended to, and the 
cows to be milked as well as the usual foraging for 
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spoils in adjacent territory and the other numerous 
small duties of the community, which she and a few 
thousand of her sisters shared between them. 

If Formica’s home had been cut in half it would 
have been found to extend into the earth a foot 
or thereabouts in depth, and to be everywhere a 
maze of narrow galleries leading into rooms with 
vaulted ceilings. Down in the lowest sub-cellar 
and in the largest chamber was the queen ant, 
surrounded by hundreds of attendants at a time, 
and all so respectful to their mistress that. they 
never turned their backs on her. 

The other and higher apartments were devoted 
to store-houses and to nurseries where the young 
in the three stages of development were cared for— 
in some rooms the eggs, in others the larve or 
grubs, and in still others the pupz or chrysalides, 
which were daily becoming full-grown ants, for 
the ant does not grow when it once issues from its 


cocoon. 


Other articles, good both in illustrations and 
matter, are Photographing Cloud-Land and Ma- 
chines That Almost Think. 

——James E. Routh, Jr., in his “prize essay” 
in the Century, thus sums up Huxley as a literary 
man: 


What, then, shall we consider as Huxley’s mis- 
sion to the literary world? It was not the pro- 
pounding of new doctrines; for, with very few 
exceptions, his doctrines are not new. Nor was it 
the popularizing of science, the mere recasting of 
other people’s ideas; for his works not only embody 
the spirit as well as the grosser materials of the 
scientist, but are everywhere instinct with some- 
thing of his own, more vital, more significant. His 
most striking characteristics in doctrine and in 
character were unoriginal. Yet the diversified 
elements in each were combined into such new and 
startling wholes as to produce upon the one 
hand a philosophy of life, and upon the other a 
character, each distinctly novel and of pro- 
found significance. Here were two powerful and 
original forces. Then personality wedded doctrine, 
and the result was Huxley as a literary man, a 
factor in the literary world which combined De 
Quincey’s literature of knowledge and literature of 
power. For rarely has knowledge been used with 
such power as in the hands of Huxley. It was in 
this construction out of loose truths of workable 
theories of life and ethics that he excelled. Huxley 
examined the unassorted materials of generations 
of philosophic and scientific observers of mankind, 
and adding to these his own copious experiences, 
deduced therefrom a code of morals, a practical 
philosophy, and a workable basis of action for that 
part of life upon which science touches. In his 
autobiography he sums up his chief objects, which 
were “to promote the increase of natural knowl- 
edge, and to forward the application of scientific 
methods of investigation to all the problems of 
life.” He is the exponent of such portion of the 
theory of how we ought to live as is derivable in 
this manner. 

Lillie Hamilton- French gives a companion piece 
to Our Foolish Virgins. In Some of Our Wise 
Virgins she discusses the other side of the ques- 
tion: 
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You can find these maidens in no one given 
locality, you need look for them at no particular 
hours, for their activities involve no questions of 
éclat, and the chronicle of their charities forms no 
feature in “special columns.” They are as elusive, 
when you seek them, as some fragrance of the 
forest, and they are to be found .only when a 
particular work is to be done which they recognize 
as part of their general service, a part of what 
conscience compels them to do. They are all- 
round women, who regard a visit to a tenement 
as belonging as much to the order of their days as 
the giving of a cup of tea in an afternoon to a 
visitor with whom they may have danced a cotillion 
the night before. 

There is an unusually attractive amount of fic- 
tion. Kenyon Cox and Sarah S. Stilwell have 
found in the verse a medium for some effective 
and beautiful drawings. James Grant Wilson 
continues his biography of Thackeray, and 
Charles Henry Hart completes his study of Gil- 
bert Stuart’s portraits. 

Very attractive is Frank Leslie’s this 
month. In its table of contents are such names 
as Ian MacLaren, Hamlin Garland and Maurice 
Hewlett. E. Carl Litsey contributes an article 
upon Kentucky Feuds, and Senator Benjamin 
Tillman discusses The Dispensary Law of South 
Carolina. The illustrations are good throughout, 
those of John Clay and R. Emmett Owen being 
especially noteworthy. David Warfield’s little 
biography is graphic and will appeal strongly to 
all who have seen this excellent actor. 

It is almost with a start that one learns 
that a telegraph operator can distinguish the char- 
acter of the transmitter of a message over the 
wire simply by the “nature” of the ticks of the 
instrument. L. C. Hall in McClure’s cites sev- 
eral examples of this, of which the following is 
typical: 








A telegrapher’s Morse, then, is as distinctive as 
his face, his tones, or his handwriting; and as 
difficult to counterfeit as his voice or writing. Of 
this individual quality of telegraphese, the old war 
telegraphers tell many stories. A Confederate, for 
example, encounters on the march a line of wire 
which he suspects is being used by the enemy. He 
taps the wire, “cuts in” his instruments, and listens. 
His surmise is correct; he “grounds off” one or 
the other end, and, trying to disguise his style of 
“sending,” makes inquiries calculated to develop 
important information. But the Southern accent is 
recognized in his Morse by the distant manipulator, 
who, indeed, may have been a co-worker in the days 
“before the war.” So the intruder gets only a good- 
humored chaffing. “The trick won’t work, Jim.” 
says the Federal operator. “Let’s shake for old 
times’ sake, and then you ‘git’ out of this.” 


Among other numbers in this magazine there is 
a pathetic animal story, called Army Jack; an- 
other of Miss Daskam’s exquisite pictures of 
child life; and a Scottish sketch by Robert Barr. 
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George W. Smalley has some reminiscences of 
English statesmen, and Cyrus Townsend Brady 
gives an account of David Crockett. 

Country Life in America is devoted this 
month almost entirely to California. There are 
many large photographic illustrations which are 
very beautiful indeed. The magazine is of its 
kind a work of art. Hardly anything finer upon 
outdoor life, either in workmanship or matter, has 
been put in print. 

Waldon Faweett’s account of the American 
Diplomatic Service in the Criterion is an article 
which must awaken pride in the heart of every 
American. Mr. Fawcett begins as follows: 

The Diplomatic Corps of the United States is 
unique among similar bodies in the realm of in- 
ternational statecraft as the greatest of republics is 
among the nations of the world. Few of its mem- 
bers have been specially trained for the service in 
which they are engaged, although they must con- 
stantly match wits with men who are making of 
diplomacy a life study and a life work. Similarly 
they present to their confréres at the various capi- 
tals of the world a sharp contrast in court costume 
and many social and diplomatic usages, and yet, 
withal, this branch of Uncle Sam’s governmental 
machinery is of singular interest not only because 
it is so thoroughly and typically American, but be- 
cause of the achievements which have been gained 
under what would be considered by the people of 
any other nation very adverse circumstances. 


C. H. Meltzer and James Huneker write of the 

stage and music respectively. General Wilson 
gives some recollections. 
Scarcely anything finer in color or in work- 
manship has ever appeared in magazine than are 
Howard Pyle’s drawings in this month’s Harper’s. 
He has used a series of legends as a, pretext for 
his illustrations which are both daring and rich 
conceptions. Howard .Chandler Christy, Alice 
Barber Stephens, and Lucius Hitchcock are 
among the other artists who have helped to make 
the number attractive. In fiction, Mark Twain 
begins a new story; Edward S. Martin has a 
character sketch; Octave Thanet and Josephine 
Dodge Daskam each contribute a little tale. 

In a gossipy discussion of London and New 
York Sydney Brooks thus contrasts the two: 


Activity is as assuredly the note of New York as 
that of London is repose. The rush and swing of 
the city act on the effete European as a sting and 
a challenge. New York is the living gospel of 
work, the consecrated city of labor, and leaves on 
its devotees an ineffaceable stamp. One stands on 
Broadway, amid the jar and clatter of it all, and 
watches with something like awe the sliding pro- 
cession of sallow, hurried faces, the tense lips tight 
drawn as though to repress a cry, the gestures 
abrupt, decisive. And yet it is an awe that links, 
not separates. New York summons to toil as Monte 
Carlo to idleness, with irresistible imperiousness. 
One is ashamed to be caught doing nothing. Busi- 
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ness which in London is business merely, in New 
York is everything. A stress, universal and com- 
pelling, is put upon one to “get out and hustle”; 
and work, so far from being, as in England one is 
apt to think it is, an unpalatable interruption, be- 
comes suddenly the alpha and omega of life. 

" Thackeray used to say it was an excellent thing 
for Englishmen, and especially young Englishmen, 
to visit the United States; it knocked the conceit 
and self-sufficiency out of them. It is no less fatal 
to their conventional view of work. England is 
democratic only politically, in forms and institu- 
tions, hardly at all in spirit, and the number of em- 
ployments not considered “respectable” enough for 
the young Englishman of decent family and up- 
bringing is still appalling. It is therefore good and 
wholesome for him to come to New York and see 
Americans of his own station not in the least afraid 
to take off their coats and begin at the beginning. 
Where all are workers, there is no question 
of the precise degree of respectability attaching to 
this or that trade or profession. So long as it 1s 
honest, clean and promising, any chance that 
comes along is good enough for the young Ameri- 
can. The social conventions, so far from limiting 
his choice, merely insist he shall not be idle; and 
it is this view of things that makes up the first 
of the atmospheric differences between London and 
New York. It is the Englishman’s introduction to 
democracy, and he takes readily to the stimulus of 
the new acquaintance. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis has a most delightful 
appreciation of Bell Music, while Prof. Simon 
Newcomb has found poetry even in geometry. 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams has a treatise on 
Experiments in Low Temperature, while Alice A. 
Stevens takes up the Questions of English. 

——tThe following little excerpt from Gustave 
Kobbé’s description of Putting on Grand Opera, 
in the Cosmopolitan, is a sidelight upon a very 
great singer: 


Madame Calvé, like many children of the theatre, 
is superstitious. She is spiritualistically inclined, 
and often the first thing she does when she reaches 
a place where she has some time on her hands is 
to make inquiries about mediums and try to ar- 
range for séances. She has had her tomb designed, 
Conspicuous in its decorations are two statues of 
herself, one as Carmen, the other as Ophelia. In 
explanation of this, she says that she wants to save 
her mother the trouble of selecting a headstone 
for her, and moreover she wants to make sure of 
lying amid artistic surroundings after her death, 
as she would shudder to think of being under an 
ugly tombstone. I once asked her where she would 
have the tomb erected. “Oh,” she said, “in any 
quiet spot, though I suppose if an orchestra were 
to start up the ‘Seguidilla’ from ‘Carmen’ anywhere 
near my tomb, I should come out and dance.” 


Harry Thomas Clinton describes various kinds 
of winter sport, and William R. Draper has some 
good things to say about the Last of the Red 
Race. Among the stories, A Saga of 54° is prob- 
ably the most unique. 
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—tThere is a graphic account of the capture 
of Miss Ellen M. Stone in Everybody’s. 


The missionaries kept on, without once think- 
ing of any danger, when suddenly from behind the 
rock appeared a score of men, who thereupon 
halted them with menacing carbines. The Bible 
woman, who happened to be in the lead, half 
screamed and fainted. The first rufhian sprang 
towards her with a clubbed musket; but her son, 
one of the students, dragged her out of the way. 
The others turned involuntarily for fight, but omy 
to face as many more brigands in their rear. The 
ambush had been well planned, and left not the 
slightest chance for resistance or escape. 

instantly the party was surrounded. Swarthy men 
dressed like Turks pulled the women from their 
horses and drove their prisoners across the stream, 
which was knee-deep. The brigands gave their 
orders by gruff signs, and by an occasional word 
in bad ‘lurkish. Without thinking, they later let 
fall some phrases in Bulgarian, and this was good 
Bulgarian. But whenever any of the captives 
started to speak, he or she was immediately tright- 
ened into silence. When they ‘had crossed the 
stream, the ascent of the opposite hillside began. 
It was so steep that sometimes a pack would slip 
from a horse’s back. In a half-hour they gained 
a sort ot terrace, and here the bandits stopped and 
robbed their captives of watches and gold. 

Then came the real business of the expedition. 
This was the kidnapping of Miss Stone. ‘The 
brigands paid only slight attention to any of the 
others. Miss Stone had gone to a rill just at hand, 
doubtless to bathe her temples lest she should 
faint after what she had just seen, when several 
of the outlaws motioned to her to come with them 
farther up the hill. Their manner was imperative, 
but not particularly rough. The conspiracy seemed 
to be carefully planned beforehand, even to details, 
for, with a remarkable considerateness and delicacy, 
they provided Miss Stone with a woman com- 
panion. And yet this second woman could only be 
a hindrance and added danger, without any promise 
of a larger ransom. They chose Mme. Tsilka, and 
signed to her to follow Miss Stone. Mme. Tsilka 
glanced at her friends, and lastly at her husband. 
‘The latter started forward, either to protest or to 
go with her, but several brigands ran between them 
and forced him back with their drawn weapons. 
Then the band divided. Some remained with the 
prisoners to be left behind, the others forced Miss 
Stone and Mme. Tsilka to mount their horses, and 
went on with them up the hill, when all trace of 
them was quickly lost in the gathering dusk. 

The teachers and students were kept on the 
terrace throughout that night and closely guarded. 
They were not permitted to talk or to ask questions. 
Any movement or word brought the menace of 
a knife-point. At daybreak of the next morning, 
September 4th, the brigands on the terrace left 
their prisoners behind them, and silently departed 
in the direction taken by their fellows and the two 
captives the evening before. 


There are many other writings which appeal. 
The Autobiography of Lord Salisbury, by T. P. 
O’Connor, is ample and accurate. Frederick A. 
Cook’s delightfully illustrated article upon The 
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People Farthest North, and George H. Pepper’s 
explanation of The Making of a Navajo Blanket, 
are both noteworthy. A. B. Frost has supplied 
drawings for Cotton-Picking in the South, as has 
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Frank Walter Taylor for Maximilian Foster’s 
story, Beside the Pit. 
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Wild Horse Drive in the Australian Bush. .Outing 
Winter Navigation on the Lakes..Modern Culture 
Winter Sport: Clinton. .......cccees Cosmopolitan 
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“And so you are doing charity work in the 
slums, Mrs. Naggerson? It’s so lovely of you to 
take an interest in those poor people.” “Yes, I 
enjoy the work very much. Nearly all the women 
down there have domestic troubles that they tell 
me all about.” 

The second course of the table d’héte was 
being served. “What is this leathery stuff?” de- 
manded the corpulent diner. “That, sir, is fillet 
of sole,” replied the waiter. “Take it away,” 
said the corpulent diner, “and see if you can’t 
get me a nice, tender piece of the upper, with the 
buttons removed.” 

“Been hunting to-day?” “Yes,” said the 
amateur, with the wild, apprehensive look in his 
eye. “Have you shot anything?” “I don’t know 
yet. I’m waiting for the rest of the party to get 
into camp, so that we can call the roll.” 

—Hewitt—Does your wife speak more than 
one language? Jewett—She speaks several. 
Hewitt—Does she speak them fluently? Jewett— 
She speaks any language fluently that she speaks 
at all. 

—‘I know that justice is blind,” mused the 
fair defendant, adding the finishing touches to her 
toilet, which consisted of a Paris gown, a picture 
hat, and other beautifiers; “I know that justice 
is blind, but, thank goodness, the judge is not.” 
“You are not singing that beautiful song, 
I Want To Be An Angel, with the rest of us,” 
said the teacher. The little one shook her head. 
“What’s the use of telling a story about it?” she 
demanded. “I’m having enough trouble learning 
to play the piano without bothering with a harp.” 

—*“Do you expect to have an ovation when 
you get up to see your constituents again?” “I 
don’t know,” rejoined Senator Sorghum, absent- 
mindedly ; “how much do ovations cost ?” 

—Lena—What did that Russian nobleman 
write in your autograph album? Mabel—Oh, 
something unspeakable. Lena—Goodness grac- 
ious! What was it? Mabel—His name. 

——Stranger (endeavoring to collect some 
facts as to the profits of pig-keeping)—And what 
does your father expect to make out of those two 
pigs, sonny? Sonny—Pork! 

Mamma—Well, did you tell God how 
naughty you have been? Lily—No, I was 
ashamed. I thought it had better not get out of 
the family. 

Not long ago a prominent country lawyer 
becoming nettled at the ruling of a judge, picked 
up his hat and started to walk out of the court- 
room, He was halted by the court with the in- 
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quiry: “Are you trying to express your contempt 
for the court?” “No, your honor,” was the re- 
ply; “I am trying to conceal it.” 

——“When Bigler came home at two o’clock the 
other morning and declared he was all right his 
wife asked him to name the New England States.” 
“Could he do it?” “No, he slipped up on Mash- 
ashoosetts.” 

——‘“Our baby seems to have a natural taste 
for the piano.” “Indeed!” “Yes; he’s gnawed 
half the polish off one leg.” 

Old Aunt (despondently)—Well, I shall 
not be a nuisance to you much longer. Nephew 
(reassuringly )—Don’t talk like that, aunt. You 
know you will! 

Sea Captain—Waiter, what do you call 
this? Waiter—Bouillon, sir. Sea Captain—Well, 
well, I must have sailed on bouillon all my life 
and did not know it. 

—“There’s Mrs. Merrygirl’s husband over 

there. Somehow he doesn’t look like a very 
bright chap to me. Does he know anything?” 
“Know anything, my dear! He doesn’t even sus- 
pect anything.” 
First Tramp (in the road)—Why don’t you 
go in? The dog’s all right; don’t you see him 
waggin’ his tail? Second Tramp—Yes; and he’s 
growlin’ at the same time. I dunno which end 
to believe. 

—*“Wot you doin’, chile?” “Nothin’, mam- 

my.” “My, but you is gittin’ like yooh father.” 
Doctor—Did you take my prescription, 
ma’am? Patient—Yes; but, say, doctor, paper’s 
awful hard to get down, an’ it didn’t seem to do 
me no good. 
Housekeeper—Half the things you wash 
are torn to pieces. Washerwoman—Yes, mum; 
but when a thing is torn in two or more pieces, 
mum, I only charge for them as one piece, mum. 
Yeast—I see Palette has just finished a pic- 
ture of some sardines. Crimsonbeak—Done in 
water or oil? “I really don’t know.” “Well, do 
they look dead?” “What’s that got to do with it?” 
“A good deal. If they look dead they’re in oil; 
if they look alive, they’re probably done in water.” 
Harfield—Thank goodness, I have but one 
expensive habit. Warren—And that is? Har- 
field—Extravagance. 

—“How long has Grapher been in politics ?” 
“Well, let me see. He’s worth now about half a 
million. He must have been in politics ten years.” 
“His name suh,” explained the colored citi- 
zen, “is plain Moses, but his mammy call ’im 
“Honey-Sweetness,’ kaze he sich a li’l devil.” 
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Sayings 


Little Frank W. enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being prone to mischief, both at home 
and abroad, and once when he had been especially 
trying at school, his teacher said to him: “Frank, 
take this note to your mother. I have written 
to tell her that you have been a very naughty 
boy.” “Oh! Mrs. King,” the boy replied with 
the utmost sangfroid, “you needn’t do that; 
mother knows it already.” The same little Frank 
once asked, “Mother, did God make the monkey ?” 
“Yes,” his mother answered. “Well, don’t you 
reckon He laughed when He got him done?” 

“Is your mother at home, Miss Mary?” 
asked a lady caller of a little gir] five years old, 
who opened the door in answer to her ring. 
“Well, no ma’am; she is not at home if callers 
come, and is you a caller, Mrs. Brown?” 
Little May H awoke one night, crying 
from a bad dream, and told her mother a cow had 
bitten her. The next morning she slept late, in 
consequence of being disturbed, and her mother 
in trying to arouse her, said: “Wake up, May, 
and tell Harry about your dream.” “Oh! mam- 
ma,” May replied drowsily, “Harry knows all 
about it, he was there too.” 

A lady who disliked cooking very much, 
was on one occasion forced by the illness of her 
servant, to take her place in the kitchen for a 
week, as she lived in the country, where it was 
not easy to get another cook on short notice. But 
her distaste for such occupation was appreciated 
by her little daughter five years old, who a few 
days later accompanied her parents to a large 
city, where they stopped at one of the most ele- 
gant modern hotels. At dinner, while a most 
recherché course was being served them, which 
they were all enjoying with the appetite conse- 
quent upon a little journey, and change of fare, the 
little girl exclaimed, “Oh! mother, ain’t you glad 
you are not at home cooking?” 

Four-year-old Isabel, just ready for bed, 
was saying her prayers at her mother’s knee. 
Being told to pray that God would make her a 
good girl, she did so very earnestly, and, when 
she finished, looked up and said: “Mamma, I sup- 
pose I'll be so good to-morrow that you will think 
I’m sick.” 


-—Little Freddie M 























, prone to the errors 





of youth, was blessed with a mother whose wise 
and affectionate discipline was the help upon 
which he depended to save him from the tempta- 
tions that daily beset his unwary feet. Upon 
being told one day that Freddie had been heard 
to swear, Mrs. M 


was naturally shocked, but 
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she did not resort to the rod of correction, the 
usual mode of punishment for youthful offenses. 
She called her little son into her room, and taking 
him on her lap, talked to him long and seriously, 
pointing out the evil consequences of yielding 
to a temper that led to profanity, and then she 
knelt down with him, and asked the Heavenly 
Father’s forgiveness for the present sin, and His 
help in avoiding the same in the future. Freddie 
was very solemn, but his mother could not know 
of course how deep an impression had been made 
upon the little sinner. But a few days later, while 
entertaining guests, Mrs. M—— was called out of 
the parlor, and informed that Freddie was very 
anxious to see her. She found him behind a door, 
and on her appearance he clutched her dress 
eagerly, saying in a stage whisper, “Come on, 
mother, let’s go say our prayers. I’ve been 
cussing again.” 

Little three-year-old Gordon’s usual ex- 
pression, ‘after delivering an ultimatum, was “You 
know that?” Aunt Minnie was not feeling well, 
and her continued lounging on the couch had dis- 
tressed him all day, and he had been told that 
Aunt Minnie was sick. At bedtime when saying 
his little prayer, after invoking blessings upon 
grandpapa, grandmamma, and aunties in turn, 
thinking, perhaps, that Aunt Minnie deserved spe- 
cial mention, he sweetly and trustingly said: 
“Aunt Minnie’s sick, God, you know that?” 
Little two-year-old Tom found his father’s 
cigars and proceeded to chew and swallow one. 
In a little while he became deathly sick. Al- 
though he was rather young for moralizing, his 
mother thought she might instil into his youthful 
mind some good principles, so she said, “The 
nasty old cigar made my baby sick; mother’s lit- 
tle man will never smoke another cigar, not even 
when he is a man, will you darling?” The little 
fellow looked up, his eyes filled with tears, and 
his face pale from the sickness. “No, moder,” 
he said, “me will never moke anoder cigar; me’ll 
always moke a pipe.” 

Years ago during a fearful epidemic of 
yellow fever in Mobile, Ala., Mrs. S. was up the 
country with several of her grandchildren) During 
her absence her son, the father of one of these 
little grandchildren, died. After her return to the 
city, she was reading some old letters, one from 
the son who had died, written years before, and 
whose child now asked: “Grandma, who is that 
letter from?” Mrs. S. replied, “From your father, 
my child.” Then the little girl cried, “Oh, grand- 
ma, did he get to heaven safe?” 
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Open Questions: Talks With Correspondents 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





794. Will you kindly inform me through Open 
Questions by whom the poem Trysting was written, 
and where I could secure a copy of same?—H. Van- 
derbilt, Nutley, N. J. 


[A Trysting Song occurs in C. G. D. Roberts’s 
Book of the Native. Is this the one?] 





795. (a) Where can I find these lines: 


For I will be an Evening Thought, 
A Morning Dream to thee— 
A silence in thy life. 


(b) In the dim meadows flecked with asphodel 
I shall remember! 
I shall not quaff 
The waters of the immemorial well, 
That darkly laugh, 
Throwing oblivion’s spell. 
The cup of memory I shall bear, shall drain 
Again—again—again. 
—M. M. M., Covington, Ga. 





796. (1.) Who is the publisher of the sayings or 
mottoes of Josh Billings? (2.) Please publish the 
parody on the poem The Bridge (by Longfellow, I 
think), which begins: I stood on the bridge at 
midnight, As the clock was striking the hour.— 
F. G. Payne, Martinsville, Va. 

[(1.) Josh Billings’ Proverbs and Josh Bill- 
ings’ Farmers’ Alminax (and doubtless many 
more Josh Billings’ books: we have not their list 
at hand) were published by G. W. Carleton & 
Co., New York. (2.) The parody of Longfel- 
low’s familiar poem we do not know.] 





797. Can you give me any information regarding 
Anna Bowman Dodd? Do you know of any 
magazine article or articles concerning her or her 
books?—Mrs. H. D. Abernethy, Hickory, N. C. 





798. I wonder if you can tell me the name of the 
Canadian story by Gilbert Parker in which a certain 
John Bagot, his wife and a priest are prominent 
characters? Also, will you quote or locate for mea 
poem by Bret Harte, entitled The Rose. This is a 
monologue—a woman telling a poet the romance 
of her life. It strongly suggests Austin Dobson’s 
style-—Cecil Johnston, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are Bret Harte’s 
publishers, and the poem in question may be found 
in the one volume of verse in their new complete 
edition of his works. We do not recall having 
the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Bagot’s acquaint- 
ance. ] 





799. Can you advise me where I can find Mr. 
Valentine’s Christmas? It appeared in some maga- 
zine several years ago. A short story, I think it is, 
by the same author as Madam Butterfly, Dolce, 
etc.—Hugo Held, Boston, Mass. 





800. Will you kindly inform me through your 
Open Questions where the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography is published, also if there 
is a Kentucky magazine of the same kind published, 
if so, wherer—A Reader, Jackson, Tenn. 


[The Virginia Magazine of History is pub- 
lished at Richmond. We have no record of a 
Kentucky magazine of this order.] 





Sor. I have just read Karin of Sweden, but can- 
not learn the name of the author. Can you help 
me? It is an historical novel of the time of 
Sweden’s struggle for independence from Denmark. 


—Florence Z. Bright, Corsicana, Tex. 





802. Will you kindly inform me as to where I 
may obtain data and references in regard to the 
government’s attitude to the Indian?—Laura B. 
Young, Lorain, O. 

[Write the Indian Bureau, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, for reports. Also Bureau 
of Education, and the Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Ethnology.] 





803. I am very desirous of getting a poem en- 
titled The Young Man Sat and Waited, by Cooke, 
but I do not know which Cooke. Also, How’d You 
Like to be a Dog? author unknown to me. Can you 
tell me where I can get the song of I Want to Go 
To-morrow?—Henry Ward, Passaic, N. J. 





804. Bailey's Festus: Will you or some of your 
readers please answer through Open Questions de- 
partment where I may obtain a copy of Bailey’s 
poem Festus.—C. N. Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

[Since 1847, when the first American edition 
was brought out in Boston, by Benjamin Mussey, 
there have been at least thirty editions of this 
poem in this country. Our own copy bears the 
imprint of the old firm of Ticknor & Fields. It 
is our impression that the latest edition came 
recently from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.] 





805. Can any of the readers of Current Litera- 
ature tell me what story or legend was referred to 
by Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson when, speaking of 
some possible ancestor of himself and Mary, he 
says he was “Ready to throw his cap over the 
windmill, and give up all for love, and count the 
world well lost?”’—F. Goldman, Outing, Cal. 








128 OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


806. Can you tell me where I can find the lines 
which I saw several years ago in a Paris letter, 
written by Lucy Hamilton Hooper? 

The lilies and languors of virtue, 
Or the roses and raptures of vice. 
—Mrs. S. W. Shepard, Colby, Kitsap Co., Wash. 


[Swinburne wrote these lines. At the moment 
we cannot say in what poem they occur.] 





807. Would you kindly inform me through your 
department, if the enclosed poem is the original 
which inspired Ben King’s parody, If I Should Die 
To-night? The parody was printed some time ago 
in one of Current Literature’s collections of news- 
paper verse, and credited, I think, to the Roches- 
ter Express. This parody appears in Ben King’s 
poems, published by Forbes & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
If the enclosed poem has not been printed in your 
magazine, would you publish it and give the 
author’s name?—Walter E. Banyon, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

[We take pleasure in printing the poem on 
another page of this issue. It is the subject of the 
parody you mention, and was written by Belle 
Eugenia Smith.] 





808. The Robin and the Violet:, Six weeks ago 
I started a-hunting for a certain prose selection 
which up to date has skilfully evaded me. I am 
now out of sight of land and floundering hope- 
lessly. Will Current Literature throw me a plank? 
The object of my search is entitled, The Robin and 
the Violet (or vice versa), and is said to have been 
written by Eugene Field, but of this I am by no 
means sure. Should Current Literature or any of 
its readers be more fortunate than I, may I hope 
for a copy of the article in its entirety?—Denison 
Engle, Elizabeth City, N. C. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


753. Hang Up the Baby’s Stocking: Hang Up 
the Baby’s Stocking was composed and published 
by H. M. Higgins, a Chicago music publisher and 
dealer. Some years ago he settled at San Diego, 
Cal., and 1 think, beyond doubt, a letter addressed 
H. M. Higgins, Bonnie Brae Ranch, San Diego, 
Cal., will reach him—Mrs. S. W. Shepard, Colby, 
Wash. 





776.. The Little Hilpers: In answer to your cor- 
respondent, Open Questions No. 776, I send a copy 
of The Little Helpers. It is found in The Peerless 
Reciter, edited by Henrv Davenport Northrop.— 
Ethel W. Fray, Fray, Va. 


[Thank you. The verses are held for A Read- 
er, Harford, Pa., who asked for them.] 





778. The poem beginning 
Is thy name Mary? 


is entitled L’Inconnue, and is by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in three stanzas.—Mrs. H. L. Stafford, 


Marquette, Mich, 


[Thanks to you and to Marion Hill, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who sends a copy of the poem, which is 
held for the correspondent who made the inquiry. ] 





780. I send you, in response to the inquiry (780) 
of B. J. Robert, a poem by Wallace Bruce. He 
read it at the unveiling of the Burns statue in Cen- 
tral Park, October, 1880. The statues.of Shake- 
speare, Scott and Burns are within speaking dis- 
tance, and the conceit of the poet represented Scott 
as presenting Burns to Shakespeare. The poem 
may be found in Bruce’s From the Hudson to the 
Yosemite.—Stanley M. Ward, M. D., Hampton, 
N. H. 


[Many thanks. The poem is held for Mr. 


Robert. ] 





781. On Life’s Stairway: In your August num- 
ber you made two or three blunders in referring to 
a poem of mine, and you perpetuated your error 
by your reply to the inquiry of Mr. Frank O. 
Stevens, of Rochester, N. Y., which appeared in 
your issue for November. My book, On Life’s 
Stairway, was not published by John Lane, New 
York, but by L. C. Page & Co., No. 200 Sumner 
street, Boston, Mass. The title of the poem you 
quote, and about which Mr. Stevens writes you, is 
not A Fragment, as you have it, and never was; the 
title, as you will see by referring to On Life’s Stair- 
way, is Grief and Joy. Undoubtedly your mistake 
in title arose from the fact that your Poetry Editor 
copied the selection from some review of the book 
in which the poem was quoted without title. In 
other words, the title of A Fragment was invented 
by the Editor of your verse department. Since the 
poem was complete as it stood, this caption was 
very misleading, as you can see by the most natural 
misunderstanding into which Mr. Stevens was be- 
trayed. Please note also that my first name is 
spelled without a “k.”—Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles, Boston, Mass. 

[We stand corrected! We have not shown 
this communication to our Poetry Editor; but we 
feel sure that we may sufficiently anticipate his 
contrition when he shall learn of his offense to 
join his apologies to ours, and extend them to all 
concerned—the misied public, Mr. John Lane, 
Messrs. Page & Co., and Mr. Frederic (without 
the “k!”) Knowles. We are indeed very sorry, 
and will try not to do so any more if forgiven 
this time.] 





793. “Two Readers” ask for information about 
the poem The Adopted Child. The author was 
Felicia Hemans, It can be found in Dana’s House- 
hold Book of Poetry, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., in 1861.—Mrs. E. R. Perry, Germantown, Pa. 

[This question is answered also by Miss Harriet 
Rees, St. Louis, Mo.; Chandler Stewart, Law- 
renceburg, Tenn.; Fred Sheldon, Courtland, Cal. ; 
Joseph Herman, Logansport, Ind.; Chas. F. Price, 
Delaware, Ont., and F. H. Sutter, Des Moines, 
Ia. Thanks to all these correspondents. ] 
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